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THE WAR. 


Ir is now fully eighteen months since 
every man in Europe, enjoying ordi- 
nary opportunities of observation, and 
possessing ordinary powers of reflec- 
tion—excepting, perhaps, the premier 
and foreign minister of England, and 
the Czar—must have foreseen the 
war in which we are engaged as the 
inevitable result of passing events. 
During the whole of that period of 
anxious and harassing suspense, the 
issue was repeatedly foretold, as well 
by statesmen whose political position 
and former experience entitled them 
to claim peculiar knowledge, as by the 
organs of public opinion, whose con- 
clusions were based upon the simplest 
teaching of common sense, and a mere 
every-day acquaintance with the work- 
ing of the vulgarest human passions. 
It is but a silly pursuit, after all, that 
looking deep into millstones, which is 
the craft of great diplomatists and mi- 
nisters of state; and equally vain is 
the royal skill that, baffling the pene- 
tration of diplomatic eyes, exposes its 
cunning to the world. The game 
played between the Czar Nicholas and 
his English and French adversaries had 
its type in the origin and progress of 
many a quarter-sessions action of tres- 
pass; and, in the one case as in the 
other, lookers-on could see clearly 
enough the real facts of the case 
through the artifices used by ‘small 
nisi prius wits,” on either side, mu- 
tually to obscure their designs and 
movements, The disclosures of the 
** confidential correspondence ” were 
not needed to inform the public of 
the intentions of Nicholas with re- 
spect to the Ottoman “ sick man” and 
his effects ; nor was any extraordinary 
penetration evinced in the general 
foresight that those intentions would 
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be practically developed into acts of 
violence which regard for their own 
security would oblige the Western 
Powers to resist. Few persons enter 
upon a course of litigation without a 
confident expectation that the object, 
either of attack or defence, will be 
gained by a demonstration. The Czar 
would have paused for a more favour- 
able opportunity of aggression had he 
dreamed that war would be the conse- 
quence of his attempt: Lords Aber- 
deen and Clarendon lured their adver- 
sary into actual war by leading him to 
believe that they would, at all hazards, 
avoid such an extremity. Both parties 
deceived themselves and each other, 
and the end, as foreseen, has arrived. 
Two fleets, forming the largest naval 
force ever maintained by England 
upon the sea, now blockade the Rus- 
sian sea-board on the Baltic and the 
Euxine, and an army as powerful as 
England has ever employed in one series 
of operations, at this moment menaces 
the advanced frontier of Russia. The 
Duke of Newcastle has been divested 
of colonial responsibilities, in order 
that he may better discharge those of 
minister for war; the Guards have 
thrown off their stocks, and thus figu- 
ratively and literally the nation has 
stripped for the fight. Under these 
circumstances the actual position in 
reference to the enemy, in which the 
allied forces are now placed, and the or- 
ganisation by which our own troops are 
prepared for the fierce and protracted 
struggle, which is, in all human proba- 
bility, before them, become subjects of 
deep interest, deman@ing for their con- 
sideration a little of our space, and the 
grave attention of our readers. Both 
are the more needed, as the great 
extent of the lines of operations, the 
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extreme protraction .of the stage of 
preparation for hostilities, and the 
confusion of intelligence caused by the 
mixture and clashing of telegraphic 
reports with authentic news, have so 
jumbled geographical facts and pass- 
ing events in men’s minds as to render 
it a work of labour to attain anything 
like a clear conception of the state of 
affairs so deeply affecting our interests, 
and respecting which the formation of 
a false public opinion may be so pro- 
foundly mischievous. There are, in 
fact, three sets of warlike operations, 
forming so many distinct campaigns, 
now in progress, the separate events of 
which are so mingledin the daily reports 
as often to render it extremely difficult 
to discriminate them, and to apportion 
to each occurrence its due value. Our 
present unambitious purpose is to en- 
deavour to aid our readers in the com- 
prehension of the truth and in the 
detection of the falsehood of the news 
they hear from hour to hour, by a 
broad sketch of the seats of war, in so 
far as that may serve to explain the 
lan of the several campaigns, and to 
indicate their probable future course. 
The Danubian Principalities, Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, have formed, as 
our readers will recollect, since the 
close of the last Russo-Turkish war in 
1829, a sort of neutral border ground, 
nominally belonging to Turkey, and 
actually paying tribute to the Sultan, 
but under the protection of the Czar, 
who was, nevertheless, restrained by 
treaty from their military occupation, 
except under peculiar circumstances, 
and then jointly with the Turks, and 
with an equal force. The virtual com- 
mencement of hostilities was, there- 
fore, the advance across the river 
Pruth, in July, 1853, of the troops 
which had been collected in the Rus- 
sian province of Bessarabia during 
the preceding year. The declaration 
of war by the Sultan followed this 
movement, and hostilities were actu- 
ally commenced towards the end of 
October. In the interim much valua- 
ble time was lost to the allies in fruit- 
less negotiation, and was so well em- 
loyed by the Czar in pushing forward 
bis corps that, when the first blow was 
struck, the whole left bank of the 
lower Danube, from Widdin to the sea, 
constituting the frontier line between 
the Principalities and the Turkish pro- 
wince of Bulgaria, was in his pos- 
session. A glance at the map will 


show that the river in this part of its 
course describes a crescent, with the 
convexity towards the southern or 
Turkish bank. From Widdin to 
Rassova its general direction is east- 
erly ; from thence it runs northward 
as far as Galatz, and then again turns 
eastward, and so passes into the Black 
Sea by several mouths, of which the 
only navigable one, Sulina, is in the 
hands of Russia, whose province of 
Bessarabia, here intruding between the 
Principalities and the sea, is, from Ga- 
latz eastward, separated from Turkey 
only by the river. From the point 
where the Danube turns northward at 
Rassova, the distance to the sea, at 
Kostendji, is but thirty-eight miles, 
and the two places are connected by 
the wall of Trajan, an earthen rampart, 
still affording some advantages for de- 
fence. The Dobrudscha, about which 
we have heard so much of late, is the 
district enclosed between this wall of 
Trajan on the south, the elbow of the 
river on the west and north, and the 
sea on the east. It is now, since the 
advance of General Liiders, occupied 
by the Russians, and, as yet, is their 
only possession on the right bank of 
the Danube within the Turkish fron- 
tier. The front of the position of the 
allies in the campaign of the Danube 
is, therefore, now the slightly-curved 
line from Widdin to Kostendji, be- 
tween which and their base, if, as we 
presume is the case, the entrenchments 
at Gallipoli are to be so considered, 
intervenes the second line of defence, 
extending from Tirnova on the west to 
Varna on the east. Behind that, and 
still nearly parallel to the Danube, are 
the ridges of the Balkan, and behind 
them again the city of Adrianople, 
forming the apex of a triangle, the 
base of which is the northern shore of 
the Sea of Marmora, with Constanti- 
nople and Gallipoli respectively at its 
extreme angles. It is to this district 
the principal interest of the war just 
now attaches and is especially fixed 
on the right bank of the Danube, its 
northern boundary, and upon the plain 
of about 100 miles in breadth between 
the river and the northern side of the 
mountain range of the Balkan. Here 
Omar Pasha has maintained himself 
against the Russian attacks since Oc- 
tober, and here the campaign of the 
Danube will, in all probability, before 
these remarks reach the public eye, be 
signalised by a great conflict between 
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the allied armies and the enemy. A 
brief description of the principal fea- 
tures of the locality will help to render 
past and coming events intelligible, 
and will not, we trust, be unaccept- 
able to our readers. 

In that part of its course with 
which we are now concerned the 
Danube has an average depth of about 
twenty feet, with a current of about 
two miles an hour, and a breadth va~ 
rying generally from 1,400 to 2,100 
yards, but narrowed to from 300 
to 500 yards in a few spots where 
fortresses, the names of which must 
now be familiar to English ears, have 
been constructed upon both banks, 
commonly opposite to each other. The 
most westerly of these upon the Turk- 
ish side, which have been the scene 
of operations during the present war, 
is Widdin, a place of considerable 
strength, and remarkable as the point 
from which the first blow was struck 
by the Ottoman troops. From thence, 
on the 27th of October, the river was 
crossed by a Turkish force, as a coun- 
ter-movement to an unsuccessful at- 
tempt of the Russians to force a pas- 
sage lower down, and, after a very 
brilliant operation, the fortress of Ka- 
lafat, on the left bank, and directly 
opposite Widdin, was taken, and oc- 
cupied by 15,000 men. The next 

lace of strength on the Turkish side 
is Nicopoli, situated about sixty-five 
miles below Widdin, opposite to which 
is Turnu. Lower down is Sistova, 
and, still descending the stream, are 
Rustchuk and Turtukai, opposite to 
the former of which are the works of 
Giurgevo, and over against the latter is 
the village of Oltenitza, both of which 
are remarkable a8 the objects of gal- 
lant attacks by the Turkish troops, 
nearly simultaneous with that upon 
Kalatat, to which we have already re- 
ferred. In both operations the river 
was successfully crossed and re-crossed, 
and considerable damage inflicted upon 
the Russians; but, except at Kalafut, 
no permanent lodgment was made by 
Omar Pasha upon the left bank. Be- 
low Turtukai is the stronghold of Si- 
listria, upon which all eyes are now 
fixed, and upon the fate of which, in 
all probability, the course of the cam- 
paign of this year will depend. The 
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corresponding Russian post on the left 
bank of the river is Kalarash, and 
here, in fact, is the key of the first 
line of defence of the position of the 
allies. Should Silistria fall, the en- 
trance of the road which in 1829 led 
General Diebitsch to Adrianople will 
be opened ; but at some fifty miles from 
the Danube, the second line of defence 
will intercept the Russian advance, 
under circumstances, it is to be hoped, 
very different from those which the 
“«* Crosser of the Balkan ’’* so gallantly 
overcame. Of this second line, Schum- 
la, about sixty miles behind, or south 
of, Silistria is the centre; west of 
Schumla is Tirnova, pronounced b 
Colonel Chesney to be a very defensi- 
ble position; while eastwards are 
the strong places of Pravadi and Var- 
na, the latter having a port, or rather 
an open roadstead, on the Black Sea. 
The gallant struggle at Silistria has, 
in all likelihood, been decided even while 
we write, but some knowledge of its 
nature will be useful towards the un- 
derstanding of what may follow. The 
town, which contains about 20,000 
inhabitants, is, according to Colonel 
Chesney, “‘ but imperfectly fortified, 
and it is commanded from the exte- 
rior, more particularly on the south- 
western side. There are ten fronts, 
each of which has an extremely long 
curtain, and two small bastions ; which, 
as is commonly the case in Turkish 
works, give an imperfect flanking fire 
to the ditch. The scarp and counter- 
scarp have scarcely a relief of fifteen 
feet. The former is surmounted by a 
hurdle parapet, with a strong row of 
palisades rising above its crest on the 
interior side. There is a low and very 
imperfect glacis, but no covert way 
or outworks of the usual construction ; 
the place of the latter being partly 
supplied by three exterior redoubts, 
enclosed to the rear. A fourth, out- 
side the western angle of the town, 
and a fifth, similarly situated, near 
the eastern extremity, flank the works 
towards the river, and protect the 
trading vessels when anchored under 
the walls.” This place, with defences 
‘more nearly resembling field works 
than those of a permanent fortress,” 
successfully held out in 1828 against a 
Russian army of 30,000 men, which, 


* The title of Zabalkanski (Crosser of the Balkan) was conferred by the Czar Nicholas 


upon Count Diebitsch. 
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after remaining three months before it, 
with open trenches, retreated towards 
the end of October in that year, with 
a loss of upwards of 7,000 men. 

It was again invested on the 18th of 
May, 1829, by a Russian force of 21,000 
men, and eighty-eight pieces of can- 
non, the operations being covered by an 
army of 65,000 men, and 240 guns— 
the garrison then consisting of 8,000 
Albanians and about 2,000 Turks. 
After a desperate resistance, when 
there were two practicable breaches, 
and the ammunition of the garrison 
was exhausted, they capitulated, on the 
ist of July, and 9,000 men laid down 
their arms; the loss to the Russians 
in killed and wounded being 115 of- 
ficers and 2,566 men. These are noble 
traditions, and well do they appear to 
be sustained by the conduct of the 
present gallant defenders of Silistria. 
As well as can be collected from the 
vague and confused accounts before us, 
the siege must have been commenced 
early in May; and the latest authen- 
tic report of the strength of the be- 
siegers is contained in a letter from Ad- 
miral Dundas, bearing date the 25th 
of May, which positively states it to be 
80,000 men, under the command of the 
Grand Duke Constantine. The garri- 
son is said to number about 15,000. 

Upon this point, as we have said, 
the whole interest of the campaign of 
the Danube is now concentrating. The 
Russians have retired from their posi- 
tions in Lesser Wallachia, pursued and 
pressed by Turkish troops detached 
from the garrisons on the west of 
Omar's front. Kalafat has been left 
with but 3,000 men; and an army of 
30,000 Turks, including a considerable 
force of cavalry, is said to be now upon 
the left bank of the Danube, pursuing 
the Russians, and with orders to press 
on to Bucharest with all speed. On 
the other hand, the Russian army in 
the Dobrudscha would seem to have 
moved towards Silistria, from the 
north-east ; while the latest news fa- 
vour the reports that a junction is 
about to be effected, between Silistria 
and Schumla, between Omar Pasha 
and an Anglo-French force. On the 
10th of June it was expected that 
30,000 French, and 15,000, or 17,000 
British troops, with forty-five pieces of 
cannon, would have been in line fifteen 
miles south-west of Varna, with the 
design, we presume, of joining Omar, 
and jointly attempting to raise the 
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siege — movements which can scarcely 
fail to be followed shortly by a general 
and probably a decisive battle. 

It would be in vain to speculate 
upon the future, which is involved in 
such a cloud of complications; but the 
mere facts we have stated teach a les- 
son which ought not to be lost sight of. 
If the Eastern question has been put 
to the arbitrement of war, it is very 
plain that that end has been brought 
about by the force of events, and has 
not been aimed at by the directors of 
the tactics of the Anglo-French com- 
manders. The slight sketch we have 
given of the topography of the seat of 
war must satisfy every reader that the 
President of the Peace Congress could 
not have devised a plan of a campaign 
more likely to be bloodless than that 
which was begun in the intrenched 
lines of Gallipoli. Nature, history, 
and the engineer’s art, all combined to 
point out that spot as the most un- 
likely in all Europe whereon to meet a 
Russian enemy. The deep current and 
steep right bank of the Danube, a 
double line of strong fortresses, the 
rugged passes of the Balkan, the his- 
tory of Count Diebitsch’s strange luck 
in finding ‘Turkish traitors willing to 
treat with him at Adrianople, when his 
army was reduced to some 13,000 men, 
all bore witness to Marshal St. Arnaud 
and Lord Raglan, that fighting was not 
the work cut out for them by those who 
selected that base for their operations. 
When the ‘** Crosser of the Balkan,” 
in 1829, approached that position, which 
after all he never reached, and never 
would have reached had the Sultan 
been unrestrained by kind British and 
other friends from resisting with the 
means at his disposal, Silistria had 
been taken, Varna had fallen by 
treachery, and Schumla had been 
turned. The whole of Bulgaria, from 
the Danube to the Balkan, was at the 
mercy of the troops of Russia, and her 
ships had the command of the Black 
Sea. Yet for all that, as we have said, 
there is every reason to believe that 
Count Diebitsch never would have 
reached the Sea of Marmora, and 
never would have extorted the treaty of 
Adrianople, but for the evil council of 
the foreign ministers (among them the 
British ambassador) at Constanti- 
nople, and the feebleness and treachery 
of Sultan Mahmoud’s own advisers, 
Many a feint has, however, been con- 
verted by an accident into a true at- 
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tack; and it is now only to be hoped 
that the original feebleness and insin- 
cerity of the Anglo-French tactics may 
not damage the execution of the more 
manly and honourable action which 
the courage of the garrison of Silistria, 
and, nodoubt, the spirit and soldier-like 
feeling of the French and English ge- 
nerals, have forced on. Earnestly do we 
hope those officers may be able to give 
a good account of themselves and of 
the Russians on the banks of the 
Danube, notwithstanding the imper- 
fections of their equipment, and al- 
though that was the last place to which 
their political superiors intended them 
to march, 

Although the campaign of the Da- 
nube unquestionably requires the 
greater share of public attention given 
to the war in the East, still certain 
striking events, and many uncouth 
names, attract the notice of newspaper 
readers to another series of warlike 
operations, rendered diflicult of com- 
prehension by their desultory charac- 
ter and the extent of country over 
which they are spread. To these 
operations, engaging the entire of the 
northern and eastern, and half of the 
southern coasts of the Euxine, from 
Odessa to Sinope, and extending to 
the south-east into the Pashalic of 
Kars, we shall, for lack of a better, 
give the name of the campaign of the 
Black Sea. The main local features 
of this seat of the war are the great 
Russian commercial entrepot and for- 
tress of Odessa, the naval arsenal of 
Sebastopol, and the Russian forts on 
the coasts of Circassia and Mingrelia, 
from Anapa in the north-west, to St. 
Nicholas or Shefkatil in the south- 
east. The events of the campaign of 
the Black Sea have been hitherto, with 
perhaps a single exception, either dis- 
astrous or trifling. ‘The capture of St. 
Nicholas by the Turks, occurring at 
the commencement of hostilities and 
simultaneously with the brilliant suc- 
cesses at Kalafat and Oltenitza, served 
materially to change the public opinion 
of Europe, in reference to the military 
power both of Russia and Turkey, and 
had thus, no doubt, a most important 
influence upon subsequent events. Men 
began to think that the “sick man” 
had a good deal of life still left in him ; 
his weak and moribund state came to 
be spoken of by professing friends with 
less of destructive pity ; and the doc- 
tor’s absolute omnipotence for evil was 
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no longer implicitly believed in. In 
all human probability it was those 
gallant and most unexpected, though 
in themselves small, achievements that 
stimulated the hopeful sympathies of 
France and England to the point at 
which they overwhelmed the “ conni- 
vance or credulity”’of the governments, 
and swept them onward, unwillingly 
enough, into the course of active 
friendship towards the Turks in which 
they are now engaged. Unfortunately, 
the work so well begun at St. Nicholas 
was not carried on so as to secure or 
merit success. Less under the eyes of 
Europe than the Danubian army, the 
force employed in this campaign ap- 
pears to have been more neglected by 
the authorities atConstantinople, and to 
have fallen into that state of disorgani- 
sation which the corruption and want 
of patriotism of the Turkish officers 
have so generally induced. Notwith- 
standing the exertions, described as 
very meritorious, of Kerschid Pacha 
(the English officer Guyon), the pro- 
mise given at St. Nicholas has not 
been sustained, and we have heard 
little of late of the progress of the 
Turkish arms in Asia; but, upon the 
other hand, no Russian successes of 
moment have been there achieved. On 
the coast, the operations of the Black 
Sea campaign were inauspiciously be- 
gun by the disaster at Sinope, and the 
events which have since occurred were 
not calculated to produce any con- 
siderable influence upon the course of 
the war. The bombardment of Odessa 
was an inconsequential exploit, under. 
taken in a fit of passion, carried on 
with childish forbearance, and termi- 
nated without result. Whatever of 
material injury may have been done 
on that occasion by the guns of the 
allied fleet was more than counter- 
balanced by the moral effect of their 
retreat, re infecld, upon the Russian 
people, enforced as that lesson has been 
by the calamitous accident to the Tiger. 
The batteries and gun-carriages of 
Odessa will be soon repaired, and but 
few subjects of the Czar will ever know 
the extent of injury they sustained: 
the news will be carefully spread into 
every nook of all the Russias, that a 
numerous French and British fleet 
bombarded the defences of a commer. 
cial fortress, and that the result was 
the burial of a captain of Her Majesty’s 
navy, with such military honours as two 
Russian battalions and two Russian 
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guns could confer, and the committal 
of a captured British standard to the 
custody of a Russian corps of marine 
cadets. To lookers-on from without 
the Czar's frontier it is, nevertheless, 
manifest, that in the presence of the 
allied fleets bis naval power in the 
Euxine is absolutely nought. From 
the moment when it was discovered 
that the purpose of Englandand France 
was really hostile, not a sail has ven- 
tured out of a Russian port; and while 
we write, a despatch of Sir Edward 
Lyons is before us, announcing the 
hasty destruction and abandonment of 
the forts on the Circassian coast. This, 
too, is after all nothing but stripping 
for the fight, and small indeed is the 
triumph it affords the allies. It is 
but the old Muscovite policy—destruc- 
tion where defence is impracticable— 
and the result is the liberation of the 
garrisons, and their availability for 
other and more important employ- 
ment. No serious blow will have been 
struck in the Black Sea campaign, 
until the flags of the allies shall have 
been planted upon the citadels of 
Sebastopol and Odessa. How or when 
those operations should be attempted, 
or whether they are, under any pro- 
bable combination of circumstances, 
practicable, it is not our intention at 
resent to discuss, 

The third branch of this complex 
war—the campaign of the Baltic—will 
require but a few words. ‘The local 
features are generally familiar to our 
readers, and the events have as yet 
been few and wholly unimportant. 
The local interest of this campaign is 
circumscribed within the Gulf of Fin- 
land, and is fixed at present upon the 
operations of the allied fleets in refe- 
rence to the naval stations of Helsing- 
fors, Revel, and Cronstadt, in which 
the three divisions of the Czar’s Baltic 
fleet are now shut up. Helsingfors, 
the ancient capital of Finland, is 
situated on the northern coast of the 

ulf, at a distance of 180 miles from 

t. Petersburg. It is, like the other 
two ports, closed by the ice usually 
until the month of May, and is de- 
fended by the fortifications of Sveaborg, 
built upon a number of small islands, 
and mounting 800 guns. On the 
opposite, southern, side is Revel, about 
200 miles from St. Petersburg, also 
strongly fortified and very diflicult of en- 
trance; and at the top of the Gulf, and 
twenty miles due west of the capital, is 


Cronstadt, the chief of all the Russian 
arsenals, and, in fact, the outwork of 
the Imperial city. 1t is built upon 
the island of Kotline, and contains 
three ports, that for men-of-war being 
capable of accommodating thirty-five 
ships of the line. For the defence of 
this centre of the Czar’s naval power 
the resources of art have been ex- 
hausted. Every rock and islet around 
it bristles with cannon, and the place 
itself is strengthened by the most ela- 
borate works, while the narrowness of 
the channel, which is but thirty-six 
feet deep, would seem to render these 
costly preparations against hostile ap- 
proach from the sea almost unneccs- 
sary. By the latest intelligence in our 
hands, we learn that Sir Charles Na- 
pier was with his fleet off Sveaborg, 
andit has even been reported that he 
has tried the range of his guns upon 
its works. The incidents of the Bal- 
tic campaign have, however, been very 
similar to those that occurred in the 
Black Sea. The Russians have aban- 
doned positions which they could not 
expect to be able to defend, and have 
withdrawn themselves within the shel- 
ter of their granite bastions and great 
guns. The operations of the allied 
fleets have been of the most trifling 
and inconsequential kind; a few mer- 
chant vessels have been taken, and a 
few stones knocked out of a battery at 
Ecknaess, at a risk which proved, in- 
deed, the indisputable gallantry of the 
officers engaged, but which neither 
brought nor promised any equivalent 
advantage. Yet there are already ru- 
mours abroad which foreshadow great 
and worthy results from the Baltic 
campaign. Our Scandinavian kins- 
men in blood and brethren in the spi- 
rit of constitutional freedom, have not 
seen the British ensign on their waters 
without emotion. It is said that Swe- 
den, King and people, will strike in 
for liberty, and against her ancient and 
ever merciless foe. That the people 
are so inclined, the manner of their re- 
ception of our ships leaves no room to 
doubt; that the natural disposition of 
King Oscar would lead him to the 
same conclusion, the course of his life 
gives reason to believe. LHe is, how- 
ever, but a young member of the cor- 
poration of monarchs, and signs are 
not wanting that he is not to be left to 
the free course of his inclinations. Re- 
cent news from Stockholm intimates 
that “an envoy of Austria has bad 
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private audiences of the King, for the 

purpose of laying before him the views 

of his sovereign as to the conditions of 
Sweden’s joining the Western Powers, 

and taking an active part in the war.” 

The greatest reverence is due to a boy : 

may the Swedes reverentially guard 

their youthful dynasty from the pollu- 

tion of communion with that hoary 

despotism! The natural ally of Swe- 

den and Denmark, closely bound to 
both by ties of affinity and policy, is 
England. These three powers united, 

might at any time, in an honest cause, 

set at nought the power of Russia— 
supported by France, they may impose 
what terms they please upon the dis- 

turber of the peace of the world. It 
is to be hoped that they will so unite, 

and that the Danes will follow out what 
is certainly their best interest, and 
what there is good reason to hope is 
their inclination; and, notwithstand- 
ing the autocratic leanings of their so- 
vereign, that they will heartily join in 
the great movement against military 
oppression and absolute government, 
which is now threatening Northern as 
well as Eastern Europe. Should this 
end be brought about by Sir Charles 
Napier’s campaign in the Baltic, the 
game will be well worth the candle; 
and in playing it out it will by no 
means be necessary for him to knock 
his head against the granite walls of 
Sveaborg, or the bottoms of his ships 
upon the sands of the Great Road of 
Cronstadt. A league of the northern 
powers, offensive and defensive, and 
anti-Russian, supported by a blockade 
of the Baltic and the consequent stop- 
page of the supplies which now reach 
the Czar’s treasury and the pockets of 
his noble serfs, in the shape of returns 
for hemp, tallow, hides, corn, and flax- 
seed, would shortly induce a lucid in- 
terval, and bring the Imperial madman 
to terms upon the most approved mo- 
dern principles of mad-doctoring, and 
without the employment of shot, shell, 
or cutlass, or any direct means of bodily 
coercion. Let no man, therefore, be 
impatient because Sveaborg is not bom- 
barded, or Revel stormed, or Cron- 
stadt taken by a coup de main. Success 
against any of those strongholds by di- 
rect operations would be miraculous, 
and attempts to achieve it are not ne- 
cessary to the accomplishment of the 

desired result. The campaign of the 

Baltic differs from those of the Danube 

and of the Black Sea, in the circum. 
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stance of the Czar’s position in regard 
to it being one strictly of defence. He 
has not advanced, and he dares not ad- 
vance from his northern ports ; to hold 
him thus in durance is a victory, while 
he is struck at in a most vital part by 
the obstruction of his commerce, and 
the interception of the means of his 
existence. In the East he has been 
and is an aggressor; and as long ashe 
can maintain that position, the moral 
prestige remains with him. If he be 
not repulsed from the Danube, the tri- 
umph is his; if he be suffered to retain 
the Crimea, there will be no security 
for the peace of the world from day to 
day ; if the mouth of the Danube be 
not wrested from his keeping, the trade 
of Europe will not be free. But the 
way to all these results will be short- 
ened by a blockade of the Baltic, such 
as can be kept up under any circum. 
stances by Sir Charles Napier's fleet, 
but still more completely by such a 
cordon sanitaire as could be established 
by an anti-Russian league of the nor- 
thern powers. Had wea real statesman 
among our men in power, honest en- 
deavours to consolidate such an alliance 
would have long since superseded the 
wretched intrigues with Austrian and 
Prussian‘diplomatists, which, during the 
last two years, have marred the na- 
tional interests, and jeopardised the 
national honour. 

We have now hastily and imperfectly 
traced out the geographical features of 
this multiform war ; and there remains 
for the accomplishment of our present 
purpose but to add a few words—they 
shall be few—in reference to the means 
at our command to meet the exigencies 
of this trying occasion. The rapidity 
and completeness with which the Baltic 
fleet was manned and sent to sea, and 
the ease and safety with which some 
five-und-twenty thousand soldiers have 
been withdrawn from our garrisons and 
transported to the shores of the Dar- 
danelles, leave little room to doubt that 
the materiel of war is ready to our 
hands, good in quality and abundant 
in quantity. Nor can any man have 
observed the cheerfulness, good order, 
and quietness with which the naval pre- 
parations were made, without being 
impressed with a conviction of the ex- 
cellence of the organisation of that de- 
partment of our public service. 

Under circumstances of considerable 
difficulty, with wages far above the 
average of many years, and with an 
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unusual demand for seamen, the largest 
number of ships ever sent out of 
harbour under one command, was fit- 
ted out and commissioned in a space 
of time incredibly short, and with as 
few complaints from any quarters as, 
perhaps, have ever been uttered in the 
course of so gigantic an operation.” 
Upon two points only have we heard 
a word of censure or disappointment 
expressed in reference to the organi- 
sation and arrangements of the fleets. 
A certain amount of shabbiness, the 
remnant of old Post-office notions, 
combined, perhaps, with a lurking dis- 
inclination to encourage private cor- 
respondence, has characterised the 
settlement of postal charges for trans- 
mission of letters to the ships, and a 
good deal of dissatisfaction has been 
felt at the uncertainty and delays of 
the mails. The latter has been, pro- 
bably, to some extent unavoidable at 
the commencement of the campaign, 
under crude experimental regulations, 
with letter-writers inexperienced in 
the proper mode of addressing their 
communications, and letter-carriers 
untrained in the method of their de- 
livery. The candid spirit in which the 
public criticisms upon this defect have 
been accepted by the responsible au- 
thorities, warrant us in believing that 
every practicable remedy will be ap- 
lied to it; and we even indulge a 
ope that it will be seen to be but poor 
economy to balance the public libera- 
lity in carrying seamen’s letters for a 
penny by mulcting officers of sixpence 
for every half-ounce of news from 
home, transmitted to them, at no cost 
to the public, by a Queen’s ship. 
The only other stricture we have heard 
upon the naval arrangements, relates 
to the supply of medical officers. There 
has been difficulty in the way of pro- 
viding a sufficient number of assistant- 
surgeons; some of the ships have not 
as yet got their complement; and Sir 
James Graham has admitted that it is 
not contemplated to appoint surgeons 
to the gun-boats — a service in which, 
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no doubt, they would be specially re- 
quired. A return to the House of 
Commons, called for by Colonel Bol- 
dero, does, indeed, show that the list 
of candidates for naval medical ap- 
pointments has run very low. ‘There 
were but five names upon it on the 
5th of May, 1854, the date of the re- 
turn; a fact which we must look upon 
as indicative of a marked disinclination 
among young medical men to enter 
into that department of the public 
service. There is some reasonable 
ground for this feeling, and also, we 
are bound to say, much mistaken pre- 
judice, founded upon misrepresenta- 
tion, to remove which would, we con- 
ceive, be to confer a benefit upon the 
medical profession no less than, at this 
conjuncture, upon the naval service. It 
is not necessary to refer to Roderick 
Random’s history of cockpit life, to 
learn that there was a time when the 
surgeon's mates of men-of-war were but 
scurvily treated — no worse, however, 
in all probability, than they generally 
deserved. No one acquainted with 
the circumstances will deny that 
their position during the last war was 
not calculated to raise the assistant- 
surgeons in the estimation of their 
brother-oflicers, or to improve their 
own tone; neither, we trust, will any 
candid person refuse to admit that 
very great improvements have been 
effected in their condition during the 
last twenty years, An assistant-sur- 
geon is now a commissioned officer, 
distinguished as such by his uniform, 
and placed, in regard to pay and 
reckoning of his time of service, in a 
position much superior to that of the 
class of executive officers equal to him 
in rank. He has the advantage over 
his fellows in the army, of being able 
not merely to live on his pay, but, if 
he be prudent, to save money from the 
very moment he enters the service. 
The grievances complained of by or 
for him are, first, that he is not pro- 
vided with a cabin; and secondly, that 
he isnot at once awardroom officer. The 


* On the 14th of June, according to the correspondent of the Times, the British fleet in 
the Baltic was in all 44 sail, carrying 22,850 men, with an armament of 2,022 guns, 

{+ We may, perhaps, afford useful information, by stating that the daily pay of an assis- 
tant-surgeon, on first joining, is 7s. 1d. His first outfit of clothes, instruments, and all 
other necessaries, costs £75; and his mess subscription, including all his meals, is from 
£24 to £30 a-year. The daily pay of an assistant-surgeon in the army is at first 7s. 6d. ; 
his outfit certainly not less than £75, and the yearly cost of his mess-dinner alone, suppos- 


ing him not to touch wine, is never less than £50. 
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first we believe to be a real injury to 
the service as well as to the officer; 
the hardship of the second is imagi- 
nary, while it brings with it some real 
advantages. An assistant - surgeon 
enters the service after boyhood has 
passed away, when the community of 
sleeping and dressing upon the main- 
deck cannot fail to be painful to one 
unused to such a regimen from early 
youth. ‘The refusal of a cabin furnishes 
a plausible excuse, if not a solid reason, 
for neglecting those professional studies 
which the service requires that a me- 
dical officer should never cease dili- 
gently to prosecute. As to admission 
to the wardroom, that is now conced- 
ed to assistant-surgeons after three 
years’ service, and we confess ourselves 
unable to see the reality of a grievance 
in the obligation imposed upon a youth, 
fresh from the medical schools, to en- 
dure for that short period the society 
of future admirals, secretaries, masters 
of the fleet, and of present gentle- 
men of high rank, in the gun-room of 
one of her Majesty’s ships. To a 
young man of limited means, on the 
other hand, we conceive it to be a real 
advantage to be so circumstanced that 
he need not enter the wardroom mess 
until he can have saved money enough 
to enable him to do so comfortably, 
and without incurring debt. We make 
these remarks in the hope that they 
may finally tend to remove some mis- 
apprehension ; certainly with no want 
of sympathy for the medical profession, 
and still less with any failure of respect 
for the naval medical department, 
which we well know, when the hour of 
need shall come, will not be found un- 
worthy of the high character it has at. 
tained under its present able and re- 
spected head. 

So much for the navy; and few of 
our readers will think even so much 
necessary to prove what every British 
man believes, that its organisation, no 
less than its materiel, are equal to the 
occasion. The general opinion is not 
the same with respect to the other 
service ; nor have the occurrences of 
the last few months tended to remove 
the doubts which most men entertain 
as to the efficiency of our military sys- 
tem. Scarcely has that system been 
tried in actual service before it has 
been found that its organisation is alto- 
gether imperfect ; its departments are 
incompetent; its controlling head is 
overburthened with other and incom. 
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patible duties, and the details of its 
arrangements are cumbersome and mis- 
chievous. Within a few weeks, and, 
as it were, in presence of the enemy, 
the Seecretaryship for War has been 
divorced from that for colonial affairs, 
and organic changes have been initi- 
ated in the management of the army ; 
and what adds a peculiar untoward- 
ness to these events is the obvious fact 
that the changes have not been adopt- 
ed under any conviction of their neces- 
sity, but have been forced upon the 
authorities by the activity of newspaper 
correspondents and the pressure of 
opinion from without. The ‘ clothing 
colonels” have been abolished, the 
Guards have been paraded without 
stocks, the tight coatee has been con- 
demned—but only after a desperate 
struggle, and with an unwillingness 
which plainly shows that the new mea- 
sures will need the superintendence of 
newmen. ‘That this is so, is proved by 
the simple facts, that although a board 
of general officers for the superinten- 
dence of the clothing of the army is an 
old and permanent institution of the 
country, the breast and arms of the 
soldier's coat cannot be loosened, or its 
skirts widened, without previous in- 
quiry being made into the habits of 
military nations; and that ‘ conside- 
ration’ is necessary before the com- 
manding mind can be made up upon 
the grave question of the moustache. 
While this important point is under 
discussion, the newspaper correspon. 
dents are placed upon the list of sus- 
pects ; and whether the pen or the razor 
shall be driven out ofthe camp, proba- 
bly causes as much agitation in the souls 
of our warrior-chiefs as the distant 
booming of the Russian guns. 

It is not our intention now to enter 
into the minutie of the many com- 
plaints against the management of the 
army of the East ; but upon three im- 
eer points very grave charges 
1ave been advanced—and no one can 
doubt have been to a great extent 
substantiated — and to these we shall 
address a very few remarks. The 
artillery is admitted on all hands to be 
very insufficient in force; and recent 
accounts state that it is greatly infe- 
rior to the Russian in weight of metal. 
Between the French and English ar- 
mies, it appears that no more than 
forty-five guns could be mustered for 
service at Varna; and a letter from a 
correspondent of the Morning Chro. 
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nicle, now before us, states that six- 
pounder British guns are to be op- 
posed (should a meeting take place) 
to Russian nine-pounders. Even the 
Times owns to an earnest wish that 
our artillery was double its present 
strength, and assigns the necesssity for 
that wish as a reason for avoiding 
field operations at the present time. 
Is this a blunder, or an unavoidable re- 
sult of the insufficiency of our force of 
artillery, or of the want of means of 
transport? The question, of course, 
will be asked, and we trust the possible 
answer may be satisfactory. 

Everyone is familiar with the state- 
ments of the Z'imes correspondent at 
Gallipoli, with reference to the com- 
missariat and medical departments, and 
we need not repeat them at length. 
Everyone also knows that, notwith- 
standing the denials of ministers in 
both Houses of Parliament, these 
statements have been proved to be 
true. There were no commissariat 
arrangements made preparatory to the 
arrival of the troops; there was no 
sufficient commissariat staff; there 
were no hospital arrangements; there 
were no medical stores or comforts. 
The purveyor's staff consisted of an 
hospital sergeant with a sovereign in 
his pocket, of which he could not get 
change, and consequently could not 
procure the merest necessaries for the 
sick. All this, and much more, has 
been proved beyond a doubt. And 
here again questions must be asked— 
Why has this been so? what has been 
done to set matters right? As to the 
commissariat failures, we believe they 
may be accounted for by the fact of 
there being practically no Secretary 
for War, without a necessity for 
throwing blame upon the department. 
There being no one to look after the 
general interests of the army; the 
commander-in-chief being employed in 
distributing commissions, the adju- 
tant-general in assigning stations, and 
the clothing-colonels in computing off 
reckonings ; the commissariat depart- 
ment was allowed to fall into abey- 
ance. There has practically been no 
commissariat for several years — only 
a few Treasury- clerks, employed in 
totting up figures and checking de- 
faulters in the public offices. A com- 
missariat staff cannot be improvised, and 
hence the absence of one at Gallipoli. 
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But the failures in the medical ar- 
rangements cannot be so explained. 
There is, and has been, a director- 
general, and a complete staff, in active 
working order — what have they been 
about? This question also needs an 
answer; and when it shall be vouch- 
safed, we trust it will contain a satis- 
factory explanation of the present state 
of the department. It certainly does 
seem strange that, if the head of it be 
competent to his duty, so obvious 
and well-known an arrangement as 
that of an hospital-corps should have 
been forgotten, or left to be suggested 
by a gentleman not employed on the 
medical staff, and that the organisation 
of it should be committed to him. It 
seems not less strange that the Secre- 
tary for War should be kept in such 
thick ignorance of this branch of 
the army, as to be led to state, within 
the last few days, that an ambulance 
corps was an entire novelty, likely to 
provoke the imitation of continental 
nations, the fact being that it was in 
effective operation under Barons Percy 
and Larrey in the French army fifty 
years ago. There is another circum- 
stance in this case for which also we 
find it extremely difficult to find any 
satisfactory explanation. About the 
year 1840, a medical officer of high 
rank and very distinguished name was 
sent to Turkey by Lord Palmerston, in 
charge of a party, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the state of military me- 
dical arrangements there, and of form- 
ing, if possible, an efficient medical 
staff in the Turkish army. ‘That officer 
is, we believe, very much senior in rank 
to the present director-general, and 
has greatly the advantage of him in 
military experience. He is also, as we 
understand, in health and vigour. Was 
his advice or assistance asked in the 
conduct of the medical arrangements 
for the army of the East? If not, why 
not? But failing time and space warn 
us to conclude, which we do with the 
expression of a sincere hope that the 
Duke of Newcastle may improve the 
leisure now secured to him, and turn 
his acknowledged great talents from the 
work of ordering, and hoping for the 
accomplishment of his orders, to that 
of examining into the capabilities of 
the departments of the army, and the 
competency of their several heads. 
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A LEGEND OF EDEN. 


BY M. J. T. 


I. 


Apam went forth from Eden, bearing thence 

The fatal branch, prolific of such ill ; 

Rich with bright flowers and fruits, all glowing still, 
Fragrant, and fair, and tempting to the sense. 


Il. 


They passed the fourfold river in their flight, 
Lit by the Cherub’s sword’s repellant glare, 
That filled with lurid rays the trembling air ;— 
Blood-red the waters glowed beneath the light. 


Itt. 


Adam upraised the bough to shield his gaze 
From that terrific lustre, as he trod 
First from the soft and flower-enamelled sod, 
Forth on a rocky path, a thorn-vexed maze. 


Iv. 


But lo a marvel—sudden from the stem 
Fell fruit and flowers as smit with canker breath, 
(To Eden flowers the outer air was death) ; 
Only a dry, bare branch remained with them. 


Vv. 


Adam lived long repentantly, and when 

He at the last lay dying, did he crave 

Of Eve to plant the bough above his grave, 
Sole relic left of Eden, kept till then. 


VI, 


And told her that whene’er that stem should bloom 
And bear rich fruitage, their a deed, 
Of which such woeful sequence was the meed, 
Would be forgiven, and reversed its doom. 


vil. 


These were his words. Eve was no novice strange 
Startled at death—she knew it but too well ; 
Cain taught that lesson early. But they fell, 

As a mere sick man’s wanderings, wide of range. 


Vill. 


Still did she act on them, and plant the bough. 
The grey old fathers of the earth, ’tis said, 
Honoured their first forefather’s lowly bed, 

As still tradition made it known as now, 
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Ix. 


Noah through the Deluge bore it in the ark: 
When earth renewed did bud and blossom free 
Almost like Eden, did he look to see 

Change, yet was none the watcher’s eyes could mark. 


X. 
Ages rolled on, and still the bough was seen 
Dry, withered, under each successive spring ; 
Sapless, as never to revive, or fling 
Shadows on earth, from foliage fresh and green. 


xI. 
Dry staid it, till one night a mystic star 
Shed on it full the lustre of its rays, 
Mild, healing, all unlike the withering blaze } 
Of flaming swords, meet for cherubic war. | 


XII. 


And the sap rose within it, and it grew, 
Putting forth tender buds like emerald gems; 
Studding the surface of its rugged stems, 
Developing strange beauty, strange and new. 


XIII. 


And growing with its growth, a little Child 
Sat ‘neath it through the days of infancy ; 
Its shadow darkened towards maturity, 
And both grew fair in beauty undefiled. 


XIV. 


Pause here awhile, my verse, a little space ; 
For never fairer vision can you see 
Than Virgin-Mother cradling on her knee 
This Child, unlike all babes of mortal race. 


XV. 


Pause we, the noontide sun is glowing fierce, 
Let us delay beneath its boughs to rest ; 
Calm beauty lingers on that mother's breast, 

Which swords hereafter are foretold to pierce. 


a 


XVI. { 
But still, nor fruit nor blossom did it bear, | 
This tall and stately tree of thirty years, 
In it no sign of further growth appears ; 
Why should the axe its lofty stature spare ? 


XVII. 


A crowd press eager up the hill of scorn, 
And in the midst is One whose steps they urge ; 
One worn and faint, and drooping from the scourge, 

Robed regally, and diademed with thorn. 







































The Crescent and the Cossack. 


XVIII. 
Alas for Adam! his luxuriant tree 
Is hewn to form an instrument of death, 


That Simon the Cyrenian stoops beneath— 
The cross accursed. Ah! did he this foresee? 


XIX. 


Did not it bear most wondrous fruit that day, 
When He, the second Adam, did reverse, 
Complete and free, the deep prophetic curse 

From Eden, by the first one borne away ? 


xX. 


Strange legend this—my feeble eyes wane dim, 
And my heart fails me with a reverent fear, 
Lest feet unhallowed dare approach too near 

The mighty glory that encircles Him! 


THE CRESCENT AND THE COSSACK. 


BY H. N. LEVINGE. 


I. 


Behold, oh! mother-earth, once more 

Over Dnieper’s frozen flood, 

Swoop down the hordes of Cossack blood, 
As swept the Scythian tribes of yore. 


II. 
Under Attila’s banner red, 
Upon the turbid Danube’s banks, 
Where Rome's last veteran “ legion”-ranks 


Sank down beneath their whelining tread. 


Ill. 
Behold a despot, greedier yet 
Than he surnamed ‘* the scourge of God,” 
Camps on that field by him once trod, 
Before whom Rome’s dimm'd glory set. 


IV. 
Lured by a more deceptive star 
Than led the old barbarian King— 
Thy myriad sons, oh! earth, to bring 
Beneath the sceptre of a Czar! 


V. 

«To quench the old poetic fire, 
W hose bursts of most ¢ celestial light’ 
Were erst to man’s internal sight 

Transmitted through blind Homer's lyre.” 
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VI 
To chain art’s soaring spirit down, 
And ban the soul that dares to try 
And reach those fairy realms on high, 
Where Raphael won his dazzling crown. 


Vil. 


These be his aims, Oh! thou bright sun, 
That fling’st thy glories on our earth, 
In vain thy primal rays had birth, 

If deeds like these are to be done. 


VII. 
In vain beneath thy quickening might 
The gems of life, wrapped in the gloom 
Of nature's dark mysterious womb, 
Burst into beauty, strength, and light— 


Ix. 


If Freedom, Poet, Art no more, 
Upon the gems of thought divine 
‘That slumber in the soul supine, 

Their vivifying beams may pour. 


x. 

But lo! above the Moslem spears, 
Above the Moslem turbans white, 
Now mustered on that field of fight, 

A radiant crescent-moon appears. 


xI. 
Meet symbol of our glowing hope, 
That in the looming battle storm, 
May truth, and right, and patriot arm 
With giant wrong triumphant cope. 


xIl. 


And thought of resurrection fires 
Hungaria’s bleeding bosom now, 
And haply dreamest Poland thou 

To ’venge thy brave Sarmatic sires. 


XIII. 


Wherever clank of chain may be, 
Beneath our heaven—true souls uplift 
To God their yearnings for the gift 
Of freedom’s nobler destiny. 


xIv. 
Oh! Lord of hosts, in mercy soon, 
Spite of the Cossack steeds and guns, 
Unto these ‘* heavy laden” ones 
Vouchsafe thy holiest, brightest boon. 
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MOSSES UPON GRAVE-STONES, 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was towards the fall of one of 
those rich, moist, melancholy days, in 
the early English autumn—a reeking, 
redolent warmth upon the clammy 
air—a luxurious deathfulness among 
the slumbrous woods, and in the red 
and rotting leaves —that a solitary 
tour, in one of our northern coun- 
- brought me to the little village 
o ? 

As I descended towards the village, 
the road—which, forming a serpentine 
belt about the lake, had from time to 
time afforded me glimpses between 
the trees of a sheet of sullen purple, 
streaked with water-courses of a glar- 
ing emerald colour, low down in a 
hollow cup of woody heights, with 
distant threads of water, white and 
glistering, like the wake of a snail, 
trickling down from chink and cranny 
between the misty trees — suddenly 
ous intoa broad platform, based high 

ove the lake, from which I heheld 
at one view the whole expanse of dark, 
thunder-tinted water, and all the gloomy 
amphitheatre of the hills. Just oppo- 
site, and crowning one of these blue, 
leafy eminences, I observed a great 
fringe of red gables, rising over tiers of 
rocky terraces, apparently the shining 
limits of an old-fashioned garden, and, 
here and there among the gables, a 
white eye-like window, } riddled heeah 
and through by the yellow autumn 
sun. 

So sudden was the scene which I 
thus broke in upon, so sudden and 
80 gloomy withal—the strange, melan- 
choly house; the dim undulations of 
folding tree-green hills, in which it was 
sunk bosom-deep ; the lurid, lustrous, 
circle of leaden lake below; and the 
very silence among these, which I 
seemed, as it were, to have caught 
by surprise — that all I saw appeared 
to me a sort of emanation from the 
mournful and bitter fancies which I 
had for days been a prey to, and it 
was long before I could pluck myself 
from the painful reveries into which 
the scene threw me, and twitch up the 
loose reins that had fallen from my 
careless hand. 


VOL. XLIV.—NO, CCLIX, 


Once in motion again, a few mo- 
ments brought me to the Golden 
Lion. When I had seen my horse de- 
cently stalled, and his nose rummaging 
about in a feed of corn, I made inqui- 
ries about dinner, and received the 
conventional reply from the waiter. 

**Chop, sir. Roast fowl. Line o’ 
lamb, sir. Vegetables ?—yes, sir. Peas 
and potatoes, sir. Tart—gooseberry. 
This way, if you please, sir. Mary, 
the private parlour for the gentleman. 
Ready, sir, in half-an-hour. Pint o’ 
sherry? Yes, sir!” 

At dinner I inquired of my friend, 
who seemed of a communicative dispo- 
sition, who was the owner of the great 
house I had seen upon the lake. 

*‘ Great house, with red — (pepper, 
sir !)—gables, and garden hundred feet 
above the level of the — (cruet-stand ? 
Certainly, sir!)—lake. Very old, I 
b'lieve, sir. Heard say in the time of 
Queen "Lisbeth. Built in form of a— 
(salt-cellar? Here, sir!’’) 

‘But the owner?” I interrupted, 
losing all patience. ‘‘ His name ?” 

*¢ Name, sir? House, Milverton 
Manor; owner, Mr. Morton. Very 
old, sir; one wing quite gone to 
pieces. Strange person, Mr. Morton; 
upper story very rickety, they say, sir. 
Garden full of weeds. Shocking pity, 
sir |” 

** Morton! Morton ?” 
was familiar to me. I had had a great 
friend at college of that name. He 
was the most brilliant fellow of all the 
university. So full of information, so 
witty, so eloquent. Great and inti. 
mate friends we had been in the old 
college days, but it was many years 
since I had lost sight of him. 

«* Mr. Morton”—I said ; ray do 
you happen to know what his Christian 
nameis? Clarence? Clarence—is that 
it?” 

“Clarence? Yes, 
Morton, Clarence. Name on the Re- 
gister. Never votes, sir, Mr. Morton, 
Very strange man—very. 

A few more inquiries convinced me 
that this Mr. Morton could be no other 
than my old friend. The waiter dwelt 
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with great emphasis on the fact of his 
being “a very strange man, sir—very. 
Goes nowheres, sir; don’t think I 
never seen him. Never visits in the 
neighb'rood, but keeps hisself shut up 
horrible close.” 

All I could gather from the jumbled 
information of my loquacious attend- 
ant was that, some years ago, Mr. 
Morton had arrived at » apparently 
from the Continent, with a foreign 
household ; that he had taken a fancy 
to the old house I had seen, and bought 
it ; that he had lived there ever since, 
a very retired life, which, knowing his 
studious turn of old, I could easily 
account for; and that he was ‘‘a very 
strange man.” 

** How, strange ?” I inquired. 

** Why, sir, you see, in the first 
, there’s a lady he brought with 

im, I b'lieve, from foreign parts, and 
which is, as I s’pose, the cause for 
why he kip hisself to hisself, and 
don’t go into ’ciety at all.” 

‘** And this is why you call him a 
strange man, eh ?” 

‘Well, sir, I don’t b’lieve them 
things myself, no ways; but they do 
say us how he’s a seeking the flosofer's 
stone. Certin is, he’s very odd.” 

«© The philosopher's stone!” I shriek- 
ed out—** what nonsense !” 

** And that he knows a doccid deal 
too much, sir, ‘bout the old gent, down 
there,” continued the waiter, pointing 
mysteriously to the floor, in order to 
assist the allusion, “all which I don't 
b'lieve myself, but attributes entirely 
to the lady.’ 

After dinner, as I had several hours 
of daylight still before me, and did not 
feel at all tired, I resolved to walk to 
Milverton Manor, which I was in- 
formed was not so far off as it ap- 
peared, and, if possible, to see Mor- 
ton. 

The waiter assured me that there 
was no chance of this, as the only per- 
son ever admitted into the house was 
the parson, and he seldom. 

He, however, pointed out to me a 
short cut; said the gardens were worth 
looking at, and volunteered to accom- 
pany me —an offer which I declined, 
as I was inno humour for such gar- 
rulous companionship. I accordingly 
lighted a solitary cigar, and set out 
for the manor-house. 

The sudden mention of a name which 
for years had been unheard and un- 
spoken, and which was once so fa- 





miliar, had awakened in me so many 
old memories and associations, that, 
buried in a profound and melancholy 
reverie, I was not aware how far I had 
ascended the mountain, till a sudden 
turning in the road brought me full in 
front of the old house, with the lake 
below it. The air was sultry and op- 
pressive—the whole sky was of a dead 
opal colour, but, just over the red 
gables of the manor-house, hung, low 
and heavy, a huge cloud of livid white, 
trailing slowly from the hills, a ragged 
reef of thunder; small white clouds, 
like the spray and surf of a sea, were 
rising rapidly up to this lurid mass, 
which seemed as if, at any moment, it 
might burst into sound and flame ; but 
from the nether rim of it, where the hid- 
den sun was sinking to the hills, a great 
gush of amber light rolled down into 
the hollow of the lake, and saturated 
with yellow rays a small green islet in 
the middle of the meer. To this island 
my eye was naturally attracted. A 
little pinnace was moored to the shore, 
and hung, death-still, over the black 
water. In the heart of the island, 
the bowering shrubs and overgrowths 
which closed the margins, were cut 
away into a circle of smoothest-shaven 
green ; and there, upon a rude block of 
stone, like a pedestal, I perceived the 
figure of a woman, so marble-white, 
and still, and stately, that I at first 
took it for a statue. The figure was 
drawn up to its full height, and the 
face was turned from me, gazing in- 
tently, so far as one could judge from 
the inclination of the head, at the 
stormy sky, 

While I stood thus gazing, from the 
bottom fringe of the cloud a snake of 
vivid fire shot suddenly, and ran shri- 
velling across the breathless heavens; 
a minute or two after, a low rumble of 
thunder was clanged and banged about 
from bluff to slag, among the echoin 
hills and hollows. ‘Then the cloud 
had been watching seemed suddenly 
jerked into fragments, and large, slow, 

eavy drops plunged, plashing into the 
cold, blue, lurid waters of the lake. 
The figure turned slowly from the 
stone, and seemed to glide, rather than 
walk, glimmering through the wet 
oziers, to the shore; there it entered 
the pinnace, and in a moment the 
little boat slipped round the cape, and 
I could see it_no longer. 

I made what haste I could to get to 
the house before I should be wet 
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through. WhenI got near the outer 
court, . however, I could not help stop- 
ping to look over the wall inte the 
garden. It wasa strange melancholy- 
looking place, weed-grown, and full of 
broken statues, and dead fountains 
that could not play; Tritons, with 
conch-shells at their lips, and thistles 
growing in the shells; and nymphs 
and fauns rotting on their mildewed 
pedestals. There was a flight of stone 
stairs, and a broken balustrade, which 
led, as I supposed, to the lower ter- 
race ; and while I was looking at it a 
woman slowly ascended the steps, and 
entered the garden. I recognised at 
once the figure I had seen upon the 
island, 

Without observing me, she ap- 
proached the basin of a fountain, and 
paused beside it, either unconscious of, 
or indifferent to, the rain, which was 
now beginning to fall fast. Isuppose, 
however, that some involuntary excla- 
mation on my part must have startled 
her, for she turned suddenly round, 
full fronting me with a face which I 
can never forget. Never out of dreams 
have I seen a face like that! Though 
it was marvellously fair, it was less the 
beauty than the strangeness of it that 
struck me. The features were perfect ; 
the skin unnaturally pale and transpa- 
rent ; the eyes very large and lustrous, 
and of a deep, melancholy, violet co- 
lour; the whole form, draped from 
head to foot in white, was so fragile 
and undulating, that I could scarcely 
think it earthly. It was only for a 
moment, however, that the sight of it 
was vouchsafed to me ; for apparently 
not discovering her alarm, she twined 
one of her white fingers into a long 
silky tress of yellow hair, musingly, 
as it were, and passed into the 
house. 

I was now more than ever resolved 
to ferret Morton from his hole, and, 
as far as might be, unravel the mys- 
tery which t felt to be growing upon 
me. Notwithstanding my excite- 
ment, however, my heart sank when 
1 approached the great gloomy portal 
of the mansion, I have ever been, 
and, I suppose, shall ever be, a 
man of aa mind. If there is 
in anything an element of horror or 
gloom, I am sure to squeeze out the 
whole of it. 

I have thus managed to make my 
life unnecessarily miserable. . Evil 
hints peep out at me from the very 





spots of pebbles in the gravel-walks ; 
evil omens gibber at me through the 
fluttering of “yellow autumn leaves; no 
door in the house stands ajar but that 
some ghost of evil chance may slip 
through it, and pluck me by the sleeve ; 
the crow flies, the plum drops, the 
lily whitens, the wind blows—just to 
frighten me, and no more. No plea- 
sure but what thrusts a cloven foot 
from behind the mask at me. From 
the gaiety of others I shrink back to 
commune with my own fantastic fears, 
like the lady who nightly stole from 
the perfumed couch of her dreaming 
husband to revel with a ghoul upon 
dead flesh and blue worms among the 
graves. 

The old porchway, which I now en- 
tered, had been turned into a sort of 
porte cochére, with an iron grille in 
the back of it, which barred the en- 
trance; and as I rang the bell, a 
porter thrust his head out of a little 
window in the wall, and demanded, in 
indifferent French, what 1 wanted. I 
inquired for Morton. 

“The Padrone was not at home,” 
he said. 

Perceiving that he was an Italian, I 
addressed him in his own language, 
and begged him, in the civilest terms I 
could devise, to conv ey to his master a 
note, which I had taken the precaution 
of writing at the inn, wherein I remind. 
ed Morton of our college friendship, 
and asked permission to see the house 
and gardens. 

The man seemed pleased to hear the 
accents of his native south, however 
broken on a northern tongue, and his 
grim countenance relaxed from the 
severe and scrutinising regard which it 
had at first assumed. He deigned to 
issue cautiously from his lair, and 
swinging in his hand a brazen triple. 
stemmed lamp, which made a smoky 
glare along the gloom, bade me follow 
him. 

After treading one or two dingy 
chambers, we reached a small octago- 
nal room, designed apparently for a 
library. Here he told me to wait, 
while he took the letter to his master. 
Being of an inquisitive disposition, and 
believing, moreover, that the nature 
of a man’s mind may be seen in the 
books he reads, as we judge of the 
species of an insect from the leaves it 
feeds on, I took up one of the volumes 
I found lying on the table,.and opened 
it. What was my surprise whea my 
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eye fell upon a paragraph, marked in 
pencil, which ran thus :— 

«* But, above all, the mind must be 
calm and earnest. Be not dejected by 
repeated failure ; for it is only by the 
conquest of thyself that these shall be 
led captive. ‘Chey are about us, and 
yearn to speak, but we will not hear, 
As in the case of the elixir, whereof I 
have above treated, the volatile spirit 
of the sun must be drawn off from the 
pure essences by a seven-fold furnace, 
so remember that the spiritual in thee 
must be first sublimed from all gross 
and earthy admixture. Again, and 
again, I say to you, man holds in his 
hand the keys of the unknown, but 
knows it not. Faith is volition, and 
volition power. Believe, and have all 
things.” Thereunder was written in 

ncil—‘*See Rab. Sol. Cap. de Invis.” 

‘* Must be mad,” thought I. ‘ Poor 
Morton! what trash !” 

The only other books were one or 
two Italian poets; a life of Leobardi; 
a pamphlet, containing ‘‘ A true and 
authentic Account of the Ghost of 
Mrs. * * * * which appeared on 
three Occasions to several Members of 
her Family ;” a little volume of Shel- 
ley; several books in vellum, with 
odd names; and a little manuscript 
volume of poems, written in a fine fe- 
male hand. 

While I was turning over the books, 
the servant returned, and informing 
me that his master would see me, led 
the way to Morton’s room. 

«* Enter,” said a faint voice, as we 
knocked at the door, which, though I 
had not heard it for years, I at once 
recognised. Morton received me with 
great cordiality; but I thought that 
there was a slight embarrassment in his 
manner, 

We talked at first of college days 
and old mutual acquaintances: how 
that some were married ; some dead ; 
some, once so rollicking and reckless, 
now country curates; some, then so 
stupid and dull, now rising young 
members. But perceiving that these 
subjects seemed painful to my friend, 
and that he spoke of them with reluc- 
tance, I had to full back upon the 
crops and weather, the scenery of the 
lake, my own tour and its impressions, 
&e. 

** What a charming old house you 
have been fortunate enough to find !” 
I said at last: “it wants nothing but 
a ghost to make it perfect.” 


«* Oh,” replied Morton, laughing, 
‘it is thought to be haunted.” 

«Indeed, and what is the story ?” 

«‘ Like all others of the kind,” he 
said. ‘I forget it now.” 

I could get nothing further from 
him upon this subject, and we talked 
on for some time upon other things. 
The thunder spending itself in the dis- 
tance, through the open window we 
heard the hollow reverberations among 
the hills; and now and then a faint 
pulse of light flickered in the heavy 
air. In the pauses of the storm, 
I thought that I heard the low notes 
of a lute, but the sound was so indis- 
tinct that I supposed myself deceived 
by my own fancy. I was vexed with 
myself for having so failed in drawing 
out Morton, or clearing up any of the 
mystery by which he seemed surround- 
ed. The night darkened about us, and 
gulphed up all the landscape. We 
could not see each other’s faces as we 
talked. Iwas preparing to take my 
leave of Morton, not without a feeling 
of disappointment, when I felt some- 
thing brush past me. I thought that 
I could also hear the flutter of a gar- 
ment; and the darkness seemed for 
one instant to grow denser in the re- 
cess of the window. My nerves had 
been so tensely strung, — by the 
oppressive weather, partly by the cu- 
rious and increasing interest with 
which all that I had heard and seen of 
my present companion had inspired me, 
that I was unable to suppress an in- 
voluntary ery of surprise. 

“What's the matter?” said Mor- 
ton. 

‘** Did you not hear,” said I, “ the 
rustling of a robe somewhere in the 
room ?” 

** Perhaps it was the ghost,” he re- 
plied, with a laugh. ‘ You know, all 
persons are not equally favoured by 
such sounds and sights. You may be 
more susceptible than I.” 

** Perhaps it was fancy,” I said, ra- 
ther ashamed of myself; and, rising 
I wished him good night. 

We both stepped towards the open 
window. At that moment the cloud- 
curtain was suddenly torn open by a 
gusty current of wind, and the large, 
yellow, autumn moon sprang full-orbed 
out of the windy chasm, and mounted 
through the floating fragments of 
storm that were weltering in the lurid 
east. In an instant the dreary garden 
was bathed in beams. From a broken 
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i el of one of the lower terraces, 
beheld a woman bending and lean- 
ing. The outline of the figure was 
distinct against the clear light of the 
moon. 

I could not be deceived. It was the 
same person whom I had before seen 
_ the island and by the fountain. 
Her arms were stretched out into the 
night, and she seemed by her gestures 
to be conversing energetically with 
some invisible companion. I know 
not why, but a sensation of shame 
seized me, as though I had seen some- 
thing which I had no business to look 
at, and my eye instinctively turned 
with an apologetic glance upon Mor- 
ton. He was leaning against the 
wall, with his arms folded, and his 
bright keen eye turned to the moon. 
There was more than its usual stern- 
ay in his hollow cheek and thin firm 
ip. 

Pe How the past seems to look out at 
one from that cold moon,” he said, 
musingly, as though half to me half to 
himself. ‘*A melancholy planet! it 
has survived the sunshine. Astrono- 
mers tell us that there is no life in it, 
It looks laden with death.” 

I was glad to find that he had not 
remarked the figure in the garden, or 
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observed that I had done so; and I 
repeated my good night. 

‘*T am sorry,” he said, “ that it is 
too late to show you the house this 
evening, as you wished to see it. But 
while you stay here, remember that it 
is always open toyou. Itis very kind 
of you, old friend, not to have forgot- 
ten me.” 

He hesitated a moment, then said, 
abruptly— 

«‘ Surely you cannot be very com- 
fortable at the inn. I know the place, 
and once ate a dinner there. Ugh! 
it was positively poisonous. There 
are, too, some points about the lake 
here worth looking at. If you have 
time and inclination to share my soli- 
tude for a day or two, I will send my 
servant down to-night to bring up your 
baggage, and we can put you up a bed 
in the tapestry chamber. I shall be 
sincerely glad, for my part, to renew 
our old friendship, with new walks and 
talks ; though they may not be such 
pleasant ones as those in the old time, 
in the gardens of me 

I accepted his offer joyfully. 

«* Now,” said I, ‘*as Algernon Syd- 
ney is said to have exclaimed, when 
he ascended the scaffold —‘ now I shall 
unravel the great secret !’” 





CHAPTER Il. 


Men were blowing bugles, and run- 
ning, with spears in their hands, after 
fabulous animals, through ghostly fo- 
rests on the walls, A Venetian mir- 
ror, suspended aslant above the black 
chimneypiece, and just opposite the foot 
of the huge bed, ie all the chairs 
and tables as though they were hanging 
from the ceiling, and might fall in on 
one, if a mouse shook the wainscoat. 
The moon hung breathless in the middle 
of the curtainless window; and all 
these things flickered, and winked, 
and waned out of sight, as I dropped 
asleep. Then, in dreams, I found my- 
self roaming through limitless dim 
gardens with the pale lady whom I 
had seen that afternoon, and listening 
to strange tunes floating from in- 
visible harp-strings. At last these 
things too faded off into black, solid 
sleep, from which the full, clear sun 
and the crowing of a cock in the court- 
yard below finally awoke me. As 
soon as I was dressed, I endeavoured 
to find my way to the great staircase. 


After certain wanderings, I found my- 
self in a long, low-roofed gallery, full 
of pictures, principally copies from the 
old masters, one or two choice origi- 
nals, and some fine landscapes in water- 
colours. Greek statues (copies of 
course) were ranged along the walls; 
and amongst them one or two from 
the modern studios of Rome. Here 
and there was a family picture, left, as 
I concluded, by the former owners of 
the mansion; but just between the two 
middle windows, was a large picture in 
a heavy frame of gold and ebony, over 
which was written, in Gothic letters, 
this text from Scripture—*‘ She is not 
dead, but sleepeth.” A black velvet cur- 
tain was hung across the picture. For 
the life of me, I could not help drawing 
it aside, and looking at what it con- 
cealed. Conceive my surprise, at be- 
holding the full-length portrait of a 
woman, the exact counterpart of the 
person whom I had seen the day before 
in the garden! It was impossible to 
mistake the likeness. The stately fi- 
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gure was drawn up to its full height, 
and was represented as gazing from a 
balcony. ‘The same long silky hair; 
the same large violet eyes ; all the fea- 
tures exactly the same; but the com- 
plexion was richer and warmer, not 
80 deathly pale, and the expression 
was more youthful, and less melan- 
choly. After looking at it for some mi- 
nutes, I drew back the curtain reve- 
rently, and stole softly from the room. 
When I got down stairs, a servant told 
me that Morton had been up for some 
hours, and was then in the garden, 
Thither I repaired, and found him 
walking down one of the walks in com- 
pany with the Italian, with whom he 
seemed to be on those terms of intima- 
ey which are not impossible with some 
foreign servants. I could not help 
overhearing something of their conver- 
sation, which was in Italian. 

‘But the signora?” inquired the 
servant. 

“Oh! the Signora Geraldine. In 
her own rooms, of course,” said Morton, 
who at that moment recognised, and 
hastened to meet me. 

** I propose,” said he, when we were 
at breakfast, ‘dining early, that we 
may be able afterwards to stroll in the 

arden before it gets dark and damp. 
oes such an arrangement suit you?” 

** Perfectly,” said I. 

He then took me over the house. 
The most interesting things in it were 
the pictures which Morton had brought 
from Italy, and one or two of consi- 
derable merit, which he had himself 
executed. At the end of a long suite 
of rooms, we came opposite a large 
black door, panelled in oak. Morton 
had his hand on the lock, and was about 
to open it, when he suddenly turned 
away, and said, with a laugh— 

** These are the haunted rooms, by- 
the-bye. I don’t think I shall show 
them to you. Indeed,” he added, with 
a serious tone, “there is nothing of 
interest there.” 

We now entered the picture-gallery. 
I could not help casting another glance 
at the curtained picture, as we were 
leaving the room. Morton observed 
it, and said, with some hesitation in 
his voice— 

*‘ Nay; look at it if you like. It is 
my ouly family picture.” 

At the same time he strode up to it, 
and pulled back the curtain with a 
jerk. 

** There,” he cried. 


** Family picture!” I echoed, me- 
chanically. 

** My wife,” he said, slowly. 

**It is a face of marvellous beauty,” 
I said. 

‘*It was,” he replied, buttoning his 
coat tightly across his chest, like a 
man who would keep down some pain- 
ful thought. ‘* Come!” he added, 
** there is nothing more to see here.” 

I did not know what to say, and 
therefore followed him silently. It 
was the first time I had heard that 
Morton was married. If he were a 
widower as he gave me to understand, 
how could I account for the strange 
resemblance between the picture and 
the living woman whom I had seen ? 

When we descended to the hall, 
Morton informed me that he had one 
or two letters to write, and would, 
therefore, be occupied for some time. 

« But,” said he, “I shall be ready 
for a walk in an hour, and we can 
then, if the idea pleases you, stroll 
over to the church in the village. It 
is worth looking at, and there are 
some curious brasses and monuments 
to be seen there.” 

I was not sorry to be alone for a 
short time, and replied that I would 
wait for him in the garden, where he 
promised to join me as soon as he 
should be ready. 

I confess that I had a sneaking hope 
to meet once more the living picture I 
had seen the day before. The lady 
did not, however, appear. Isat down 
upon the pedestal of a broken Psyche, 
and followed the bent of my own re- 
flections at will. The time passed so 
quickly, amidst these meditations, that 
half-an-hour did not seem to me to 
have elapsed, when I heard the voice 
of Morton, calling to me along the 
walks. 

‘«*T have just had a visit,” said he, 
** from the clergyman of the parish, 
and have asked him to dine with us to- 
day. He is an excellent young man.” 

‘IT shall be glad to meet him,” 
said I. 

In the course of conversation, as we 
walked on, I alluded to the occult 
books and manuscripts I had seen in 

Morton’s room. He told me that they 
were bequeathed to him by a friend. 
In reply to my inquiries, he added 
that he did not think much of them. 

**Every now and then,” he said, 
*‘you meet with a fine thought or a 
grand fact; but the trash by which 
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it is surrounded inclines one, perhaps, 
to overrate its value.” 

I was relieved by this avowal. 

** After all,” he continued, “the 
gain derived from all things must de- 
pend upon the gain sought. Yon 
mountain, for example, is to one man 
a mine where treasure may be hid; to 
another, pasturage for flocks, or a site 
for a house; to the artist it is chrome 
lake, yellow ochre, burnt sienna, and 
indigo ; to the geologist it is trap 
quartz, schist, limestone, standstone, 
hornblend, calc, and the like; to the 
poet it is a temple and a throne, an 
oracle of pines, a ladder of angels, a 
landing-place of Mercury; to my Ita- 
lian it is a vague hint of home, which 
makes him sad at sunset. To most men 
it is a mountain, and nothing more.’ 

I could not help laughing ‘at the al- 
lusion. 

*¢ Thus,” said he, ** those who seek 
knowledge will find it written in all 
records; those who wish to laugh, will 
find plenty to laugh at in Albertus 
Magnus, Agrippa Cornelius, and the 
rest. But Iam convinced that there 
is a magical temperament, as there is 
a poetical temperament, a mesmeric 
temperament, a loving temperament, 
and so on; and that all men cannot 
be wizards any more than they can be 
poets, or clairvoyants.” 

** No one will deny it,” said I, with 
alaugh. “ And pray, to which temper- 
ament do you consider yourself to be- 
long ?” 

‘«* To that which suffers most easily,” 
he replied with some vehemence, and 
we walked on in silence, Morton 
dreamily hitting off the heads of the 
buttercups and hemlocks in the mea- 
dow-path with his stick. Thus we 
reached the churchyard. 

The rank green grasses waved long 
and low among little windy hillocks 
and hollows, like a sea. From among 
them glimmered rude stone crosses, 
mouldering devices of worm-eaten 
wood; and weed-strangled, moss-co- 
vered slabs and tablets, the records 
of the simple dead. 

Morton struck his stick upon the 
ground sharply, and suddenly ex- 
claimed— 

«What think you, if the habitants 
of these charnels were about us, as we 
walk ; if we breathed them in with our 
breath, and displaced them with a wave 
of our hand ?” 

‘*To me,” I answered, “the thought 
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would not be a painful one; I could 
wish that the dead should be near us, 
and that when we think of them, they 
should know it.” 

«*And they do, they do!” he said 
vehemently. 

«* The thought,” said I, ** is at least 
a suggestive one. Who shall say if, 
when a grand truth flashes into my 
mind—a great fact slowly and surely 
orbs, full-sphered, into my comprehen. 
sion — some bodiless Plato may not 
have touched my spirit in passing ? 
There are times indeed, in the life rot 
all of us,” I continued, musingly, 
“when we seem by anticipation to 
possess er! when the riddle of 
the world is solved for a moment, and 
heaven shown us, then suddenly with- 
drawn. It is the transfiguration of 
the soul. Who can tell what spiri- 
tual hands may then be uplifting us on 
the mountain ?” 

**True! true!” said Morton, se- 
riously. He stooped down and plucked 
a daisy to pieces, as though to hide 
some emotion; then sighed, and walked 
on. 

The church was pretty; originally 
Gothic, but spoilt by modern improve- 
ments. As we entered the gate of the 
little burying-ground, the sexton, a 
stout gray old man, bustled up to us, 
with the keys in his hand, and up the 
aisles we went with him. 

We trod over brasses, quaintly 
graven, half effaced, and paused among 
the pillared tombs. ‘There lay the 
knights, grim-silent in their saintly 
mail, with upturned stony eyes, and 
pointed palms, and marble beards, 
prayerful as they had rested for dumb 
centuries. And their grand old 
stately ladies, white-robed, lay by the 
side of some of them, upturned faces 
too, moveless in their rigid ruffles and 
collars, looking to heaven, and wait- 
ing as it were. One would think that 
they had just put by the spinning, and 
the tapestry, and the broidery-frames, 
and gone to sleep. The sexton, who 
was garrulous, entangled himself in 
histories, curious and inextricable, of 
Sir Ralph, and Sir Roland, the Cru- 
sades, the king’s household, the great 
wardrobe, Lady Ruth, and her seven 
daughters ; and when he had floun- 
dered out of these as he could, clum- 
sily, he told us stories of the less 
ancient and less noble dead; village 
maidens, whose graves outside were 
scarcely green; whose sweethearts and 
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kinsfolk were yet sad men at harvest 
time; youths who reaped the last 
year’s corn, and sickened, and died, 
and were gathered themselves unto the 
great Garner of souls, before the sickle 
went again to their father’s field, there 
to wait till the tares and the wheat shall 
be sorted. 

«* But the strangest thing as ever fell 
here,” said the old man, in his ram- 
bling way, ‘happened eight years 
agone, come next Christmas-eve, as 
Musser Morton maun well know. 
There was brought here (God bless her 
in heaven, poor soul!) the loveliest 
face that ever went to the grave; and 
that was Parson Rushbrook’s youngest 
daughter. c 

At that moment Morton, who, 
wearied, I suppose, by the sexton’s 
garrulity, had been standing apart for 
some time; and, looking out of the 
window, with his back turned to us, 
suddenly sprang forward, as though the 
name just mentioned had struck him 
with some terrible pang; and, uttering 
a fierce cry, griped the speaker hard 
by the arm— 

«« Stop, I say, old man!” he shouted, 
his lips white and quivering, ‘* What 
to this stranger are your ghostly ar- 
chives? A nine-days’ wonder and a 
laugh! No, no; you shall not drag 
her again from the grave! Be still, I 
say |” 

There was something terrible in the 
agitation with which these words were 
uttered. ‘The poor old sexton grasped 
the stone toe of one of the sleeping 
barons hard, as though for protection, 
and looked from Morton to me with 
an appealing glance. 

*¢ Pish!—there!” said Morton, almost 
suddenly ; and, dropping the arm of 
the man, as he saw the surprise in my 
countenance, ‘ It is, indeed, a strange 
tale! Perhaps I may tell it to you 
myself some day.” 

Anxious to save his confusion and 
my own, I faltered out some incoherent 
phrase, and stepped through the chan- 
cel door into the churchyard, leaving 
Morton with the sexton, who, begin- 
ning to recover himself, was excusing 
and apologising for his ill-advised in- 
formation to the other. Scarcely was 
I outside the church door, when I per- 
ceived, half covered by the long grass, 
a woman sitting upon one of the 
graves. I had no doubt that it was 
the same I had beheld yesterday in 
the garden. I made a step forward. 





At once she rose up, walked quickly to 
the gate, and, turning behind a copse 
of trees, was out of sight in an instant. 
The figure was so white and still—so 
suddenly seen—so suddenly gone—that 
it seemed like a spirit escaped from 
the grave where I had seen it sitting. 
I walked forward, and looked at that 
grave. It was a simple, flat stone; a 
simple, low cross above it; and on the 
stone these words— 


“MM. M. 
In the Place of Refreshment. 
A.D, 18—."” 


The inscription was an early Christian 
one. I had seen it among the ancient 
epitaphs at Rome. Flowers were on 
the grave. I could see that they had 
been newly left. Near it was another 
stone of like form, but covered with 
weeds and moss, and partly broken. I 
could scarcely make out the inscrip- 
tion; but it ran thus— 


“ GERALDINE RUSHBROOK, 
Aged 19 years. 
Died, a. D. 18—. 


‘The Lord giveth, and the Lord hath taken away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 


Job, i, 21." 


Lower down was graven another verse 
from the same sacred book, but the 
marks were fresher and sharper, and 
seemed to have been added subsequently 
to the first inscription. The verse was 
this :— 

* Have the gates of death been opened unto thee? 


or hast thou seen the doors of the shadow of death ? 
—Job, xxxviii., 17.” . sd énle 


While I was musing by the graves, 
Morton joined me. His eyes were red 
from recent tears. He pressed my 
hand convulsively, and said, in broken 
accents— 

** Forgive me — you cannot under. 
stand, All, all must seem strange to 
you. Wait—it shall be explained by- 
and-bye. That roughness I, I could 
not help—forgive !” 

** My dear, dear friend,” I said, ‘do 
you not think I can see how you suffer, 
and appreciate it? Nay, but you must 
not think me so meanly curious; nor 
lay bare, for the sake of explaining so 
natural an ebullition of grief, a wound 
which is still, as I can see, so painful, 
I can understand all. I am your true 
and faithful old friend; am I not 2” 

He pressed my hand, and we walked 
home in silence. 
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CHAPTER III. 


My knowledge of Morton’s character 
prevented me from supposing for a mo- 
ment that his conduct in the church was 
the result of any unworthy passion, or 
attributing the deep melancholy, to 
which he was apparently a prey, to any 
evil memories of the past. All was 
more mysterious thanever. I descend- 
ed to the hall before the great dinner- 
bell had rung its first peal. Morton 
was not yet down; but I found the 
parson waiting there, and introduced 
myself to him. He was a young man, 
with an expression of mild and benevo- 
lent thought. He was nearly bald; he 
had weak eyes, and wore spectacles. 
My heart warmed to him at once, and 
we soon got into conversation. 

‘‘ Have you been long vicar of this 
parish ?” I inquired. 

** About four years,” he replied. 
««The former incumbent, Mr. Rush- 
brook, died from excess of grief, as it 
was supposed, not long after the death 
of his eldest daughter, whom, as I dare 
say, you know, our friend Morton mar- 
ried.” 

‘© T was not aware of it,” said I. 

**He was as worthy a soul as ever 
lived,” continued the parson, following 
his own thoughts, as it were, ‘‘ and 
one of the best Greek scholars since 
Porson. I have an Auschylus inter- 
leaved by him, which is invaluable. 
At his decease the living became va- 
cant, and I received one morning, quite 
unexpectedly, a very kind letter from 
Lord Roseville, then owner of this 
mansion, conferring it upon me. Thad 
been for many years tutor to his son. 
A sickly boy he was always ; poor fel- 
low! he died at Rome.” 

«¢ But Lord Roseville,” said I, ** what 
induced him to part with this fine old 
place ?” 

«« It was not the family estate, which 
is in shire ; but one which he had 
bought himself. His son’s health, 
which rendered him desirous of living 
abroad, was the pretext, but the gossip 
of the neighbourhood attributed his 
departure from England to other 
causes.” 

*« And what were they ?” I asked. 

«« Family disputes and jealousy. My 
lord, it was said, had discovered an 
intrigue, or a clandestine correspon- 
dence, or some such thing, between 
his wife and a young German count, 








who had been residing here with the 
family, on a visit. Lord Roseville was 
naturally of a suspicious and irritable 
temperament. In every person whom 
he met here, he fancied that he saw 
either an accomplice in his wife’s faith- 
lessness, or a mocker of his own shame 
—his servants he was always changing, 
and yet always suspicious of. The place 
became odious to him, and he resolved 
to leave it for ever. So, at least, ran 
the common tale. But nothing can be 
really known on that subject: for, 
whatever took place, it was carefully 
hushed up. There was no esclandre. 
Lord and Lady Roseville continued to 
live together.” 

*¢ And so—” said I. 

** And so,” he said, *‘ the house was 
to be sold. Not long after Lord Rose- 
ville’s departure, Mr. Morton returned 
from the Continent, a widower. He 
came to » looked over the house, 
and bought it immediately. He has 
resided here ever since — the melan- 
choly, retired man you see him. He 
seems never to have quite recovered 
the shock of his wife’s death.” 

At that moment Morton entered the 
room. 

‘¢ Come,” said he, “ dinner is ready;” 
and, passing his arm about us both in 
his old, off-hand, easy way, he led us 
to the dining-room. 

I thought that he seemed gayer and 
in better spirits at dinner than he had 
hitherto been. ‘The conversation hap- 
pened toturn upon haunted houses. The 
parson, while he pooh-poohed the no- 
tion as a popular superstition, began to 
speculate upon the origin of it. 

‘It is singular,” said he, that in 
all ages, and in all lands, whether sa- 
vage or civilised, a belief in the occa- 
sional return and appearance of the 
departed among the living, has pre- 
vailed.” 

«‘Tthink myself,” said Morton, ‘that 
we owe great reverence to all universal 
beliefs. It is no inconsiderable argu- 
ment against Atheism, that the belief 
in a God has existed everywhere, and 
at all times.” 

«© We have,” said the parson, ‘*Scrip- 
ture authority for the occasional oc- 
currence of such a fact as the appari- 
tion of the dead, but such occurrence 
we must consider miraculous.” 

** Miraculous,” rejoined Morton, ‘is 
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a vague term. I speak reverently ; 
but the vulgar meaning of the word 
miracle—an effect without a cause—I 
am inclined to dispute. Because a 
phenomenon should occur only once 
or twice in the history of the world, is 
no reason why we should deny the ex- 
istence of a law of which such a pheno- 
menon is the natural and simple result, 
as immutable and perfect as that 
which combines the gases of the at- 
mosphere, or rolls the planets round 
the sun, although it may be in the 
Divine disposition of things that cir- 
cumstances only once or twice in a 
century should call that law into 
action.” 

“*T don’t quite understand you,” 
said I. ‘Pliny tells us of a shower of 
quicksilver. Do you believe in the ex- 
istence of a law, of which quicksilver 
showers is the natural and simple re- 
sult ?” 

‘IT am not prepared,” said Morton, 
** to say how far Pliny might or might 
not have been deceived as to what he 
stated. But all I contend is, that 
the rarity of the effect is no argument 
against the permanence of the cause. 
Thus, there is always electricity in the 
air, though not always thunder-storms 
—a certain condition of the electricity 
produces the thunderstorm. Were it 
(as it is not) in the power of science to 
produce that condition at will, thunder- 
storms might be produced at will; but 
whether there are thunderstorms or 
not, the laws of electricity remain un- 
altered: it is only circumstances that 
differ, when their results are varied.” 

“« All this is neither here nor there,” 
cried the parson: ‘ revenons 2 nos 
moutons. As for haunted houses, you 
declare ——” 

‘**Simply that the notion is not so 
unphilosophical nor illogical as it at 
first sight seems to be.” 

« As how ?” inquired the parson. 

ss Thought,” said Morton, as though 
more to himself than to us, “ is like a 
child’s picture-alphabet.” 

**T don’t see the resemblance,” said 


*“Why,” he continued, ‘if I speak 
to you of an elephant, a monkey, or a 
ship, you have in your mind’s eye forth. 
with a picture of amonkey, an elephant, 
and a ship, and these objects become to 
you distinct ideas ; but were I to speak 
to one not convérsant with the terms of 
geology, of an icthyosaurus, an iguano- 
don, or a teradactyle, he has no pic- 


ture in his head of these animals, and 
they are words, not ideas, to him.” 

‘© Well?” said I. 

** Well, these pictures are mostly so 
rapid and involuntary, as it were, that 
we are generally unconscious of them ; 
but if, in the past life of either of you, 
there be any event to which you are in 
the habit of looking back with emotion, 
I am sure that you will admit that 
the memory-picture is a very vivid one. 
Did the act take place in a room? 
You see, again, the very spots on the 
carpet, the chairs in their old places, 
the pattern on the walls. Some one 
is just going to speak : you know what 
he will say; the light shines slant 
through the window; the clock has 
begun to strike; the mouse is scratch- 
ing behind the wainscoat ; —all just 
as it was the very moment that some 
thought, or word, or look flashed upon 

rou, and changed your lifetime. Did 
it take place in a garden? The roses 
are still hanging heavy in the dew; a 
snail is just creeping over the garden- 
walk; the hollyhock is leaning against 
the wall; a cloud is passing over the 
sky ;—a great fact striding over these 
has stamped them into permanence.” 

*¢ But what does all this lead to?” 
interrupted the parson. 

** Suppose,” said Morton, “ that 
such an event had taken place in the 
room where we are now an 

ose, for example’s sake, that you or I, 
in this very chamber, at this very time 
of day, had committed some great 
crime—a murder, shall I say?” 

‘‘God forbid,” ejaculated the par. 
son, 

*‘T am putting an hypothesis,” said 
Morton, quietly. 

** Now, if as we are taught, crime 
in this world involves retributive suf- 
fering in the next, it is, at least, 
logical to suppose, that the suffering 
will be in relation with the crime.” 

‘¢ Certainly,” said I. 

‘That, in fact, the memory of the 
murder will become the hell of the 
murderer, in a more subtile organisa- 
tion of being; for we must not, I 
think, consider hell and heaven to be 
places only, but chiefly conditions of 
the mind.” 

« That is true,” said the parson, 

** Well, what is the fact ?” continued 
the other. **I think of London, Rome, 
Naples, Paris; and, for the time being, 
my thought is in London, Rome, 
Naples, or Paris, as the case may be. 
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It is true that I, my identity, that is, 
the whole sum of my consciousness, is 
not at these places, because my other 
faculties and physical senses, being con- 
fined to the body, apart from which 
they have no action, cannot follow my 
thought. But consider for a moment 
what happens when the body is de- 
stroyed. With the physical frame, the 
physical faculties must cease. What 
remains? The thought. Pure, spi- 
ritual, absolute thought, must then 
become the centre of identity.” 

** Well?” said we both. 

‘«* Well, and if, remembering in that 
altered state, from the uttermost deeps 
of remorse and sorrow, that crime, 
here by me committed, I should save 
occasion to think of this room wherein 
the act had taken place, my thought 
would be here, and not my thought 
as it is now, a mere mental effort, but 
my whole identity comprised in my 
thought. In fact, J should be here; and 
you, sitting here as you now are, con- 
versing together, or alone, as it might 
happen, would be in the presence of 
an awful element of terror and pain.” 

«< Yet,” said the parson, ‘it does 
not seem to me at all in the conse- 
quence of that fact, that we should be 
conscious of such a presence.” 

“IT don’t know how far the very 
walls might not be prescient of hor- 
ror in such a case,” said Morton 
gloomily. ‘ Has it not frequently 
happened to you in life to fall in the 
way of some face or nature which, 
without any accountable cause, was so 
antipathetic and repellant to you, that 
the presence of it has become insup- 
portable, in spite of your own efforts 
to the contrary, in spite of fair fea- 
tures, or soft words? And what, I 
ask, could be more antipathetic to 
our common nature than 

* Truly,” interrupted the parson, 
**T don’t see, on that account, how an 
existence, intangible to all physical 
senses, should so far affect my eyesight 
as that I should be able to behold 
what is formless and inconceivable ; 
and if the ghost be invisible to me, he 
is non-existent as far as I am con- 
cerned.” 

«‘ There,” cried Morton, pettishly, 
*“‘there you are with your evidence of 
the senses, that vague cant. If you 
take your ground upon these, Bishop 
Berkeley hes already degtroyed the 
world for you. 
fine me sight. 





Now, I ask you to de- 
You will answer—will 
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you not ?—that it is the reflexion of an 
object on the retina of the eye, commu- 
nicated by a nerve to the brain.” 

** Well, I think that is a fair defini- 
tion,” said the parson. 

«© Yet behold!” continued Morton. 
** Your dearest friend passes you in 
the street; you are absorbed in 
thought; you do not see him; you 
pass him by. Yet he is not the less 
reflected on the retina of your eye, or 
telegraphed therefrom to your brain. 
What then? You accept only the evi- 
dence of your senses, and must in con- 
sequence affirm that he did not pass 
you by in the street ; as far as you aré 
concerned, in fact, he is non-existent. 
We hear of men who have lost a leg, 
or an arm,.and yet feel pain in a finger, 
or a toe, though these may be rotting 
at the time in a dissecting-room.” 

‘¢Oh,” said the parson, “ all sensa- 
tion is, of course, upon the nerves.” 

«* That is just the point,” cried Mor- 
ton, ‘‘ which I wished to bring you to. 
But if you affirm this, you must also, 
of necessity, grant something further ; 
namely, that there is a medium by 
which the nerves act: they do not set 
themselves quivering. Pain, pleasure, 
&c., are influences from without; as 
the music on an instrument comes 
from the touch of the person playing, 
not from the wire, although it is the 
vibration of the wire which is the mu- 
sic.” 

‘¢ Certainly,” said I. 

‘* Well,” said Morton, ‘‘ observe 
how intangible and immaterial are the 
various influences which act upon the 
nerves, and how subtile must be the me- 
dium of communication. An unpleasant 
and disgusting sight turns you sick at 
the stomach ; startling news or sudden 
grief makes the blood rush at once to 
the heart; a word from one beloved 
brings it tingling to the cheek; fear 
often suspends animation ; hate, love, 
envy, wrath, hope, sorrow—all imma- 
terial and non-physical things—affect 
the nerves physically. Is it not so?” 

‘* Certainly,” I replied. 

“* Well, then, it being granted that 
such influences produce material and 
physical results, what influence can be 
more powerful than the presence of an 
intelligence, saturate as it were with 
anguish—_in the pangs of more than 
human suffering — some dark soul 
working out in pain its penal progress? 
Fancy, in dreams, brings images be- 
fore the eye; may we not suppose such 
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a principle as powerful as fancy ? 
And bappose, I say, that one of you 
were of a highly nervous, and mes- 
merically-susceptible temperament, is 
it not possible—is it not at least pos- 
sible—that this agonised thought might 
establish a communication with your 
own, and send a nerve of the eye, 
ave with emotion, to the brain? 

ere I am speaking, for example’s 
sake, of an influence of dread and evil ; 
but may not those of love and purity 
be equally powerful ?” 

*¢ Well, granting all this,” said the 
parson, with a dissatisfied look, * how 
shall we say that the Deity, for no ap- 
parent object or beneficial result, per- 
mits the dead thus heedlessly to terri- 
fy and scare the living ?” 

«* Ah,” said Morton, seriously, and 
bowing his head as he spoke, ‘‘ how 
shall we explain the mystery and the 
riddle of all that is about us ? — pain 
abundant, never ennobling, but often 
debasing ; good choked by evil, light 
by darkness, often ; — seeing this, do 
we the less humbly and hopefully be- 
lieve that God is good, and that mercy 
and justice are above all ?” 

We were all silent; nor did any one 
attempt to renew the conversation. At 
last the parson took his leave of us. 

““What a pity,” he said to me, 
speaking of Morton, as he was putting 
on his hat in the hall — “ what a pity 
that so much thought should be wasted 
on idle and unsatisfying speculations ! 
What a pity, sir, that a heart like 
Morton’s, brimful of warm humanity, 
should be shrouded by so deep a me- 
lancholy from all communion with the 
world.” 

«* Every heart knoweth its own sor- 
row,” thought I, as I returned to the 
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dining-room ; ‘and God’s wisdom is 
wiser than ours.” 

It was now twilight. Morton was 
standing by the window, and looking 
down the garden. 

**And if they sought to communi- 
cate with us, the dead,” said he, * and 
we would not !” 

“‘T doubt,” said I, *¢ifin the human 
mind the power of will be sufficiently 
strong to enable us to abstract our- 
selves into such a mental condition as 
to receive such communications, were 
they even possible, which I cannot be- 
lieve.” 

“You do not know the force of 
will,” said he, with a sudden energy in 
his voice and manner. ‘I will give 
you a proof of it.” 

I was dumb with surprise. Morton 
advanced into the centre of the room, 
extended one arm and waved it with 
a strange gesture in the air; I observed 
that he muttered something to himself, 
and that his eyes were intently fixed 
upon the door. Thither I turned my 
own glance, wild with interest. After 
some moments had elapsed, the door 
slowly opened, and But by Apollo, 
and all the laws of art; and by all 
chivalry, and the sacred reverence of 
fair women in all times, from the 
lovely Lacedszemonian, to you, yourself, 
dear lady, this incident deserves to be 
duly framed, and portrayed in another 
chapter. 

O ivory-palaced, and amaranth- 
dropping dreams! O fancies, sweet 
and strange, of poet and painter, in 
the blue summer midnights! O visions 
of eremite and seer in the antique 
solitudes of old! O pictures of Raphael! 
O songs of Petrarch! she was fairer 
than all of you. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Wutrr, ,statue-like, a pause of beauty 
in the door-way, and then she glided 
into the room as noisless as the shadow 
of a cloud over deep flowers! I knew 
the face; I knew the violet eyes; I 
knew the pensive lips! If that stately 
picture in the gallery had stepped out 
of its ebony frame, and glided down 
the glimmering stairway in the twi- 
light, while the Madonnas, and the 
Magdelenes were staring dumb wonder 
at it from the walls, and had touched 
me by the hand, and spoken to me 
with a human voice, I should not have 


been more awe-stricken. The sum of 
all sensation seemed full, gazing at 
that white face, superbly silent. How 
my heart beat, when the lips moved! 

** You called me,” she said: ** see, 
Iam come!” Then the head drooped, 
and she stood, like a statue from 
which an oracle had gone forth. 

‘IT wish you to know my friend,” 
said Morton, in a low voice; and he 
placed her hand in mine. 

I confess that a thrill of strangest sen- 
sation ran through me, as I felt that 
light hand resting inmy own. ThenI 
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observed what gave so strange an ex- 
pression to her face. The eyes, though 
wide open and lustrous, fixed no object 
by their look, but seemed as it were, 
to be dreaming in their own light. She 
was silent for a few moments, and then 
said, with a voice thick with sighs, like 
one who speaks out of a dream— 

*¢ He never knew her!” With these 
words, she dropped my hand. 

‘*¢ Nay,” answered Morton, “ but he 
is our friend. Shall we never stir out 
of the past ?” 

** It is a cheerless home enough,” he 
added. Then, after a pause—‘‘ Wait 
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with Geraldine,” he said to me; and 
speaking, left the room. 

I felt confused between alarm and 
ee delicious dizziness! But 
e soon returned with a guitar. 

«Sing, Geraldine!” he said to the 
dream-eyed lady; and she took the 
guitar and sat down in the recess of 
the open window. She struck one or 
two melancholy notes from the instru- 
ment, and then shook her head, and 
put it by. After a short silence, she 
began, in a rich low voice, to sing 
these words :— 


Nay! these are not idle tears, tho’ they fall for sweet heart’s-ache ; 
It were weak to weep for thee, weeping only for thy sake. 


But the dews, love, fall when earth, steep’d in stars and light is sleeping ; 
And my weak heart, fill’d with thee, must ease its wealth in weeping. 


The swallow brought the summer back with him across the sea, 
A merry bird, with mocking throat, that mocking spake to me. 


“ Again,” he said, ‘‘ the hawthorn pale shall blossom in the spring ; 
Again the fairy nightingale in the long blue nights shall sing ; 


“ And seas o’ the wind again shall wave in the light o’ the golden grain; 
But the love,” he said, “‘ that is gone to the grave, shall never return again.” 


“ Bird,” I said, “ or foolish prophet, that wast born with faithless wings, 
Love, thou knowest little of it! Skimmer of the face of things! 


‘Love is love,” I said, “for ever ;—summer suns may set ; 
But the light of true-love never death hath darken’d yet.” 


For I felt thee, dearest, then, when my heart was heaviest ; 
Sure, love, thou wert nearest, when all my soul seem’d most opprest. 


Angel faces beam’d on me—angel dreams and light! 
Hints of immortality were whisper’d in the night. 


O, I know thee, crowned spirit ! starry sister, soul of mine! 
In the light thou dost inherit, mild, immortal Madeline! 


And we hope and wait together ; and I will wait patiently; 
Like a sea in summer weather, fill’d with visions of the sky, 
Which bends to it. We shall mingle in a great light by-and-bye. 


And that other, our dear brother, strongest, stateliest soul of all! 
Know I not the hope, the promise? Nay, these scarce are tears that fall ; 


But sad thoughts and sweet, that melting, drop in rapture for his sake ; 
For I see thy face in visions, half asleep, and half awake. 


And so fair that face, I know not if I be awake, or sleeping, 
While my rich heart fill’d with thee, love, overflows in weeping. 


It was more the strangeness of the 
voice and tone with which these words 
were sung to a low melodious rhythm, 
than the words themselves, that im- 

ressed me. Certainly they have rested 
in my memory so distinctly, that I 
recall them without an effort; and 
whether or not it was the effect of 
fancy, I cannot tell; but the guitar, 


as it lay in the open window, swept 
perhaps by some wandering gust, 
seemed to me to give forth a strange 
and fitful cadence to the tune, as she 
sung. All this time, Morton, his 
back turned to me, remained silent, 
with his head drooped. 

As I gazed at the wistful, upturned 
countenance of the singer, the pale 
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face flushed all over with a sudden 
bright colour, the bosom heaved, she 
stretched out her long white arms, 





tain air:— 


In realms where sunsets setting, never set ; 

And warm moons rising, rise for evermore ; 
And hope and memory mingle, meekly met 

Tn one still present, like a dream of yore; 
Thy voice comes to me, with a strange delight, 
Like rapture from wet violets by night. 


O deem me not in circles of the suns, 
Nor caught by comets in their sweepy hair; 
Where, next thy heart, the warm blood warmest runs, 
And thy pure thoughts are purest, I am there. 
I would, so much known, more might be express’d ; 
But angels seal my lips; divine the rest. 


O look, the hills grow white with angel feet ! 
And day—the day is coming among men 
Which prophets dream'd of! Inspirations sweet 
Shall break the seals of truth—and gospels then 
Shall grow to laws for kings without a sword, 
And make the weak earth mighty by a word. 


Farewell sounds like good-morrow—yet farewell ! 
The heavens and earth seem drawing into one, 
A point of light! Faint echoes of farewell 
Knell out the Past...farewells beyond the sun ; 
Farewells! and still...more faint...and far away ! 
O Euthanasia! Euthanasia! 


I had been listening to the song 
with my eyes fixed upon the ground, 
and absorbed in the fancies which it 
had called forth. So deep, indeed, was 
the reverie into which I had fallen, 
that I was hardly conscious that the 
music had ceased, when a thick, loud 
sob from Morton startled me; and, 
looking up, I observed that the seat 
where Geraldine had been sitting 


was vacant. The twilight was deep 
among the heavy bowers, and 
over the dewy garden walks; one 
glittering horn of light was slowly 
growing large above the hills, and 
trailed a line of flickering fire across 
the hollow lake below. The room was 
quite dark: Morton and I were alone: 
he pressed my hand, his face averted, 
and stole softly out of the door. 
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and then sang again, to a slow, uncer- 
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THE WEST INDIES. 


Ir is now sixty years since Bryan Ed- 
wards apologised for the publication of 
his ‘‘ History, Civil and Commercial, 
of the British Colonies in the West 
Indies,” on the grounds that his fellow- 
subjects in the old country were at the 
time in a state of gross ignorance in 
regard to the circumstances of those 
important dominions of the crown of 
England. In those days “ ships, co- 
lonies, and commerce” was a charter 
toast at every convivial meeting of 
bold Britons, and the West Indies 
(according to the testimony of their 
historian) had ‘become the principal 
source of the national opulence and 
maritime power;” yet Edwards “ had 
not met with any book that even pre- 
tends to furnish a comprehensive and 
satisfactory account of the origin and 
progress of our national settlements in 
the tropical parts of America. The 
system of agriculture (he continues) 
practised in the West Indies is almost 
as much unknown to the people of 
Great Britain as that of Japan. They 
know, indeed, that sago, indigo, and 
cotton are raised and produced there ; 
but they are very generally, and toa 
surprising degree, uninformed concern- 
ing the method by which these and 
other valuable commodities are culti- 
vated and brought to perfection.” 
Whether the attempt made to dispel 
this darkness was followed by the suc- 
cess it deserved, we need not now 
pee to inquire. The ability and en- 
ightened spirit of patriotism which dis- 
tinguish the ‘‘ History” were, at all 
events, rewarded by the speedy sale of 
two editions, and by its establish- 
ment as a standard national work, so 
firmly that it retains its authority but 
little diminished even at the present 
day. Itis quite certain, however, that 
even though our grandsires may have 
walked safely in the light reflected by 
Bryan Edwards, the cloud has again 
descended upon our path. If a com- 
prehensive and satisfactory knowledge 


of the origin, progress, and condition 
of our West Indian settlements ever 
generally existed in the public mind of 
England, it has been obliterated, and 
the excuse of novelty to most readers 
as fully justifies the publication, in 
1854, of the work of Dr. Davy, the 
title of which we give below,* as it did 
that of Edwards, in 1793. But, in the 
interval of half a century, a marvellous 
change has been suffered by the sub- 
ject of the labours of these authors, 
West Indian opulence has vanished 
like the visionary grandeur of Alnas- 
char; the idea of a planter, once bril- 
liant in the imagination of every youth- 
ful adventurer, has lost its halo of gold 
and parliamentary honours, and exists 
but as a tradition of the past. No trace 
of the sugar-lords of Bristol and Glas- 
gow remains evenin a fossil state. Those 
islands of the Caribbean sea, ‘surpassing 
all the rest of the world in beauty and 
conveniency,’’— an adequate idea of 
whose charms Columbus despaired of 
conveying to his royal master—are now 
well-nigh forgotten by the world; the 
very ‘‘ groans of the plantations” have 
died away upon the air, Nevertheless, 
we do not altogether despair of inte- 
resting our readers, so far as to induce 
them to accompany us willingly in a 
rapid sketch of some of the more re- 
markable circumstances that distin- 
guish the past and passing history of 
the British West Indies, and render it 
a worthy subject of study to all who 
desire to comprehend the principles, 
good and bad, which have governed 
the development of the most important 
of our national relations, social, com- 
mercial and political. In little more 
than two centuries, these colonies have 
passed through the several stages of 
the life of a nation. By the light of 
history, as authentic and fresh as if it 
were set forth in the newspapers of the 
days in which we live, we can trace 
the growth of British institutions from 
infancy to maturity, watch their de- 


* “The West Indies, before and since Emancipation, comprising the Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands’ Military Command. Founded on Notes and Observations collected during a 
Three Years’ Residence,” By John. Davy, M.D., F.R.S., Inspector-General of Army Hos- 


pitals. London: W. and F. G. Cash. 1854. 
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cline into decrepitude and dissolution, 
and even, as we hope, discover the 
rising signs of their future regenera- 
tion. In each of these settlements, 
with but three exceptions, the course 
which in England was commenced at 
the period of the Norman Conquest, 
and which is now, perhaps, but in 
mid career, has been begun and ended 
within about two hundred years. 

In the early part of the seventeenth 
century, a disorderly crowd of English 
adventurers, impelled by various mo- 
tives, invaded this new world, and 
drove out or subdued the aboriginal 
inhabitants and the earlier European 
settlers. A struggle of very brief du- 
ration ended in their obtaining politi- 
eal freedom, as it exists under the Bri- 
tish Constitution. Unexampled com- 
mercial prosperity attended upon the 

rogress and completion of this strug- 
gle. Wealth then brought its evils and 
errors; those who won liberty and 
fortune by their energy declined the 
labour of guarding the former inesti- 
mable but most transitory possession, 
and delegated to others the care of the 
latter. ‘The necessary and natural re- 
sult was a decrease of the white popu- 
lation, rapidly increasing financial em- 
barrassment, a feeble but acrimonious 
struggle, not as in former days for, 
but against, progress, and finally bank- 
ruptcy and revolution. The causes of 
early prosperity, says Dr. Davy, were 
“a virgin soil of great fertility, rich 
productions, amply remunerating the 
cultivator, all of them luxuries fetching 
high prices in the market of Europe ; 
first, tobacco, cotton, and indigo, with 
the minor articles of profit ; afterwards 
sugar, with greater profit ; free trade, 
free navigation, few or no fiscal duties, 
little competition ; self-government 
and self-defence ; with mental qualities 
fitted to make the most of advantages— 
those qualities which belong to enter- 
prising settlers, especially of the same 
race — zeal, industry, perseverance, 
frugality, which we still witness car- 
rying the American population west- 
ward without stop or check. Wealth, 
and the enervating influence of a tro- 
pical climate, ere long became anta- 
gonistic in these favoured regions, 
tending to introduce causes of an op- 
posite kind, the effects of which soon 
became apparent, and are now too 
manifest. . . . Slavery was permitted 
by the home Government, after the 
example of the Spanish, Slaves in 


large numbers were imported, and soon 
the cultivation was almost entirel 
carried on by them, with little skill, no 
implement but the hoe, and with a 
great cost of life. With the introduc- 
tion of slaves a change took place, and 
that of an unfavourable kind, in the 
description of agriculture. The num- 
ber of small proprietors diminished ; 
the same variety of productions ceased 
to be cultivated ; more capital was in- 
vested ; plantations were enlarged ; 
one or two articles, sugar or cotton, 
chiefly the former, engrossed almost 
entirely the attention. ‘The large pro- 
prietors now began to become absen- 
tees, taking up their residence in Eng- 
land, trusting the management of their 
estates to attorneys, with increased ex- 
pense, and often diminishing profit. 
Coeval with which were restrictions on 
trade, increased duties, augmented co- 
lonial expenditure from increase of 
salaried officers, many of them not 
needed but for ministerial patronage, 
and to meet it, an augmentation of 
colonial rates, and taxes, and duties, 
both on imports and exports; and last, 
and not least, an augmenting compe- 
tition with the foreign growers, espe- 
cially the French, of West India pro- 
duce.” This is a strange, eventful 
history, and not less strange in its own 
events than in the analogies it can 
scarcely fail to suggest to the minds of 
many ofour readers. A small portion of 
their time and a little of our own space 
will not, we hope, be misspent in a 
brief demonstration of its accuracy. 
Few acts in the much-criticised ad- 
ministration of Cromwell have been 
more generally reprobated than his in- 
vasion of Jamaica, and conquest of 
that island from the Spaniards in May, 
1655. It is no part of our present 
object to enter upon a formal defence 
of that proceeding, or of his subse- 
quent attempt to people the island by 
what has been represented as a forced 
immigration from Ireland. Both mea- 
sures seem to us to have been grounded 
upon reasons of sound statesmanship ; 
but it is sufficient for our present pur- 
pose to know that they constituted, in 
reality, the first beginning of an or- 
ganised British settlement in the West 
Indies. It was not, however, until 
after the Restoration, that the troubles 
and discontents of the new settlers 
were appeased, and the rigour of mi- 
litary jurisdiction relaxed, by the es. 
tablishment of a regular civil govern. 
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ment. A large accession to the popu- 
lation of the settlement had been made 
from among the discontented of man 
classes and parties to whom the death 
of Cromwell and the return of the 
King had rendered a residence in Eng- 
land distasteful or dangerous. Jamai- 
ca was then, too, the head-quarters of 
the buccaneers; and the community 
formed out of these elements, it will 
easily be imagined, was not one from 
which civil immunities could long be 
withheld. Accordingly, we find that, 
early in1661,Colonel Edward D’Oyley, 
Cromwell's governor, was re-commis- 
sioned ; and shortly afterwards the 
Magna Charta of Jamaica was grant- 
ed in a royal proclamation, conferring 
the privileges of “free denizens of 
England ” upon all the children of na- 
tural born subjects of England to be 
born in the island. At the same time, 
royal orders were issued for the abro- 
gation of martial law, for the erection 
of courts of judicature, and for the 
election of a council to pass, in con- 
junction with the governor, laws suit- 
able to the exigencies of the colony. 
The royal bounty to the island was 
completed by a concession—at that pe- 
riod of the highest import—of a broad 
seal, bearing ‘‘a cross gules, charged 
with five pine apples in a field argent ; 
supporters, two Indians, plumed and 
caudaled ; crest, an alligator vivant; 
the inscription in the orb— 


“* Ecce alium Ramos porrexit in orbem 
Nec sterilis est crux.’ 


These extraordinary favours, no doubt, 
roduced the usual results. The co- 
onists having been permitted to sip at 

the springs of constitutional liberty, 

desired to drink deeper, and the King 
became alarmed for the consequences 
of the thirst he had stimulated. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1678 (we quote from 

Edwards), ‘‘a new system of legisla- 

tion was adopted for J amaica, founded 

nearly on the model of the Irish Con- 
stitution under Poynings’ Act, and the 

Earl of Carlisle was appointed Chief 

Governor, for the purpose of enforcing 

it. A body of laws was prepared by 

the Privy Council of England. Among 
the rest, a bill for settling a perpetual 
revenue on the Crown, which his lord- 
ship was directed to offer to the Assem- 
bly, requiring them to adopt the whole 
code, without amendment or altera- 
tion. In future the heads of all bills 
(money bills excepted) were to be sug- 
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gested, in the first instance, by the Go- 
vernor and Council, and transmitted to 
his Majesty, to be approved or rejected 
at home. On obtaining the royal con- 
firmation, they were to be returned 
under the great seal, in the shape of 
laws,and passed by the General Assem- 
bly, which was to be: convened for no 
other purpose than that and the busi- 
ness of voting the usual supplies, unless 
in consequence of special orders from 
England.” <A precedent for this en- 
croachment had been already set in 
Barbadoes, by the extortion from the 
people of that island of a subsidy to 
the Crown of four and a-half per cent. 
on the gross exports for ever. The 
alligator vivant was not, however, so 
easily to be dealt with. The Assembly 
threw out all the bills offered to them, 
and sent up to the Governor arevenue 
bill for one year, enacted in the style 
previously in use—‘* By the Governor, 
Council, and Representatives of the 
Commons assembled,” which they re- 
fused to convert, in accordance with 
the King’s instructions, into, “ Be it 
enacted by the King’s most excellent 
Majesty, by and with the consent of the 
General Assembly.” To this bill the 
Governor, “ having contracted many 
debts,” gave the royal assent, and 
then immediately dissolved the Assem- 
bly. The battle—essentially the same 
as that waged some forty years before 
between Charles I. and the Commons 
of England—was renewed in the en- 
suing year. In the meantime, Lord 
Carlisle, as he informed Mr. Secretary 
Coventry, “ used all methods possible 
with the several members apart,” but 
with no better result. They now 
passed a revenue bill for six months 
only, when, “ finding them nettled and 
warm, I thought it discretion” (writes 
his Excellency) ‘to let them take time 
to digest their thoughts;” and, hav- 
ing assented to the bill, he prorogued 
them fora month. The whole affair, 
as detailed in the letters of the Gover- 
nor, protests of the House of Assem- 
bly, and other documents, is in the 
highest degree interesting, from its 
similarity to the great struggle of 
England, and from the proof it affords 
of the slowness of the House of Stuart 
to profit by the lessons of experience. 
The attempt to raise revenue by the 
action of the prerogative of the Crown, 
which had so fatal an issue in the case 
of ship-money, was re-produced ; and 
even the arrest of the five members 
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had its analogy in this little war of 
liberty. 

The Governor, having frightened 
the Council into a compliance with the 
royal schemes, with their assistance 
*¢ framed a bill of revenue indefinite,” 
and sent it to the Assembly, where it 
was at once rejected, and an address 
of remonstrance presented to his Ex- 
cellency by the hands of the Speaker, 
who ‘‘contended to give it its due 
accent, by reading it himself.” In the 
course of these transactions, the Gover- 
nor, attended by the Council, intruded 
himself into the meeting of the Assem- 
bly, and after appointing and swearing 
in a clerk, in opposition to their claim 
of right to choose their own clerk, 
much urged them to discourse the 
matter commanded by the King 
freely and openly, which they one and 
all silently declined to do. For these 
men, the noble examples set by Sir 
Thomas More and Speaker Lenthall, 
were not recorded in vain; nor in 
another sense, were those of Cardinal 
Wolsey and Charles I. thrown away 
upon Governor Carlisle. Finding 
that Colonel Samuel Long, Chief- 
Justice of the island, and a most per- 
tinacious abettor and cherisher of the 
Assembly’s stubbornness, had a hand 
in framing and advising some parts of 
their address, his Exeellency, “ upon 
serious and deliberate consideration, 
sent him his quietus, and appointed 
Colonel Robert Byndloss, Chief-Jus- 
tice in his place.” He further suspended 
ColonelLong from his seat in the Coun- 
cil, and sent him a prisoner to England. 
There the struggle was continued for 
another year, during which the terrors 
of the Privy Council, and of his Ma- 
jesty’s judges, were in vain directed 
against the pertinacious Jamaicans. 
The power of the purse at length 
prevailed, and towards the close of the 
year 1680, a new commission was 
granted to the Earl of Carlisle, by 
which free deliberation and legislative 
powers were confirmed to theAssembly, 
and the attempt to impose Poynings’ 
law upon the colony was finally aban- 
doned. Thus, a work which the 
genius of Molyneux and the eloquence 
of Grattan, supported by the bayonets 
of the Volunteers, did not accomplish 
for Ireland in less than a century of 
agitation, was brought to maturity by 
those hot natures in a score of months. 

Throughout the whole of this 


struggle it is apparent — and the fact 
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is very significant—that no favour was 
ever asked from the Crown. To be 
permitted to stand upon the ancient 
ways of British liberty, was all that 
these true British men condescended 
to demand. They desired not new 
_ nor ‘any power but what 
is Majesty’s governors assured them 
was their birthrights,” and they could 
not ‘‘ imagine that the Irish model of 
government was, in principio, ever 
intended for Englishmen.” A repre- 
sentative Assembly, free deliberation 
and legislation, the control of the 

ublic purse for the Commons, accord- 
ing to the ancient method, was what 
they demanded, and less they would 
not accept. Nevertheless, all was not 
obtained as the result of the first con- 
flict ; and although the Revolution of 
1688 prevented a repetition of such 
scenes as those we have sketched, we 
find abundance of evidence in the pro- 
ceedings of the colonial legislatures that 
they remained mindful of the nature 
of their rights, and nicely sensitive to 
all infringements upon them. Thus, 
in 1764, when Governor Lyttelton, 
in his capacity of Chancellor of 
Jamaica, issued writs of habeas corpus 
and, upon their return, released two 
prisoners committed by the Assembly 
for breach of privilege, the House 
asserted ‘‘a right to the laws of Eng- 
land, as their inheritance ;” and, asa 
main part of that right, the same rank 
in the system of the constitution for 
the Assembly, asrepresenting the whole 
body of the people, and as being the 
grand inquest of the community, as 
the House of Commons holds in that 
of the mother country. In the course 
of this quarrel, five different Assemblies 
were called and abruptly dissolved, 
refusing to vote supplies unless satis- 
faction was given them, until at length, 
the patience of the Government being 
exhausted, it submitted; and the 
Lieutenant-Governor, in Council, and 
in presence of the Assembly, ordered the 
registrar of the Court of Chancery to 
‘* enter a vacatur in the margent of the 
several proceedings, and the entries 
of the same in the book of records, 
and to draw cross lines over the said 
proceedings and the entries thereof, 
in the usual form and manner.” 

We have derived our illustration of 
the political constitution of the West 
Indies altogether from the parliamen- 
tary history of Jamaica,$because al- 


though there was, undoubtedly, acrude 
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beginning of a representative govern- 
ment made at an earlier period in other 
islands, still the system seems to have 
been first perfected and established in 
that colony, and there is little difference 
in the form in which it exists in the 
others. ‘* In all of them,” says Dr. 
Davy, “‘excepting Trinidad, St. Lucia, 
and British Guiana, there is one iden- 
tical form, following the analogy of the 
government of the mother country, 
being tripartite, composed of a Gover- 
nor, or Lieutenant-Governor, therepre- 
sentative of the Sovereign, owing his 
appointment to the Colonial Minister 
and commissioned by the Crown; of a 
deliberative and executive Council, 
similarly appointed, bearing a faint 
analogy to the House of Lords; and 
of a Tien of Assembly, strictly re- 
sembling the House of Commons, both 
in the manner of the election of its 
members, and in its functions; with 
the marked exception, that the execu- 
tive does not take a part and a lead in 
its proceedings, the Governor having 
only the power of exercising his veto. 

‘*In Trinidad, the popular repre- 
sentative part is wanting, as it is also 
in St. Lucia; the government in each 
is conducted by a Council, presided 
over by the Governor. In British 
Guiana, there is the Court of Policy, 
with the Combined Court ; the former, 
the executive, composed of an equal 
number of officialand non-official mem- 
bers ; the latter formed of the pre- 
ceding, with the addition of a certain 
number of financial representatives, 
elected by the people—both presided 
over by the Governor. By this latter 
court supplies are voted.” 

The three constitutionless settle- 
ments are so, because they are foreign 
conquests, or cessions on capitulation 
to the Crown. The others enjoy their 
free institutions rather by virtue of 
the British denizenship of the original 
settlers, than by any direct concession 
of charters. Whatever was the ori- 
gin of their constitutions, they were 
certainly not octroyes—they grew ; 
whether, as in Jamaica, out of the 
prudential desire of the home autho- 
rity to reduce discontented soldiers 
and bold buccaneers within the con- 
trol of civil government; or, as in 
Barbadoes, out of the mere necessity of 
being governed, felt by a band of 
adventurers, who, to use the words of 
Lord Clarendon, “ planted without 
any body’s leave, and without being 
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opposed by any body.” Under what- 
ever circumstances the first germ of 
liberty was placed in the soil, it de- 
veloped itself, under the influence of 
Anglo-Saxon husbandry, in strict con- 
formity with the original type. In 
the monarchical republics of Nevis 
and Montserrat, mere dots of land in 
the Caribbean sea, equally as in New 
York or Boston, British origin is 
marked and certified not more surely 
by the authentic records of history, 
than by the legislative machinery of 
President, Council, and Assembly. 
King, Lords, and Commons, these 
really are, by whatever name called, 
and whether their constituent members 
be numbered by hundreds, as in the 
United States and Great Britain, or 
be altogether no more than nineteen 
souls, as in the legislature of Mont- 
serrat. With a Queen’s message in- 
forming the Lords and Commons of 
England of the Russian war ringing 
in our ears, it is, doubtless, difficult to 
suppress a smile, when we turn to the 
miniature presentment of the pomp 
and circumstance of Parliament in 
one of the lesser Antilles. The Pre- 
sident’s command of the attendance 
upon him of the Lower House ; his 
speech on divers weighty affairs, punc- 
tiliously addressed to six honourable 
gentlemen of the Council, and twelve 
gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; 
the Speaker’s claim of all ancient privi- 
leges and immunities; the address to his 
Honour—echo of the speech ; the mace 
(large emblem of so small an authority) 
form a picture not unlikely, we admit, 
to provoke laughter among the un- 
skilful; but deeply affecting to those 
to whom — history being something 
more than an old Seewie — they pre- 
sent themselves as real symbols of a 
true, and happily not yet extinct, 
political faith. While that faith retain. 
ed its purity and strength in the West 
Indian colonies, the fruit of prosperity 
was produced in abundance; no sooner 
did the tares of wealth, and luxury, 
and an irregular ambition, grow up so 
as to choke it, than the fruit languish« 
ed and died. 

At the present time, when the spirit 
of colonisation has revived among 
Englishmen, and when constitutional 
government has again become the fa- 
shion in our colonies, it may not seem 
inopportune to interpose a word or two 
upon the defects and shortcomings, 
as well as upon the advantages of the 
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British West Indian colonial constitu- 
tions. The latter may be very shortly, 
but very sufficiently stated, as being the 
tendency which representative poli- 
tical institutions have to preserve the 
youthful energy of a nation, by en- 
gaging a large number of citizens, in 
various degrees, in the business of 
government, by the training in self- 
government which that involves, and 
by the effective action for the com- 
mon interest, into which it practically 
brings the common opinion of the 
whole. These institutions approach 
to, or recede from perfection, in pro- 
portion as their working brings more 
or fewer of the people into active and 
easy relations with the State. They 
are still imperfect, if theré be any 
serf-class at the top or at the bottom. 
A nobility exempted from the duties of 
citizenship by privilege, or a peasantry 
excused from taxation on the ground 
of poverty, are alike inconsistent with 
perfect constitutional freedom. Nei- 
ther the Home nor the West Indian 
constitutions touched the point of per- 
fection ; but the latter fell a long 
way behind the former, in the course 
towards that unattainable goal. From 
an early period in their history, and 
up to that of the emancipation, the 
majority of the population of the West 
Indian colonies consisted of slaves 
and mulatto serfs, the latter nominally 
free, but practically excluded from 
the enjoyment of every privilege, and 
from the performance of every duty of 
freemen. In addition to many civil 
disabilities, in relation to property 
and legal proceedings, they were (says 
Edwards) “denied the privilege of 
being eligible to serve in parochial 
vestries and general assemblies, or of 
acting in any office of public trust, 
even so low as that of a constable; 
neither were they permitted to hold 
commissions even in the black and 
mulatto companies of militia. They 
were precluded, also, from voting at 
elections of members to serve in the 
Assembly.” And even when, after 
three free descents, they became 
legally entitled to all the privileges of 
white men, they were still held back 
in their condition of inferiority by the 
contempt of the master-race. Here 
was a primary defect, which showed its 
fatal nature when the decline in num- 
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bers of the white population disclosed 
the fact, that nocommunity fit for liberty 
existed in its stead. ‘*A race has 
been freed,” are the words of Lord 
Harris, ‘‘ but a society has not been 
formed. Liberty has been given to a 
heterogeneous mass of individuals, who 
can only comprehend license — a par- 
tition in the rights, and privileges 
and duties of civilised society has been 
granted to them — they are only ca- 
pable of enjoying its vices.”* Nor 
is the moral of this tale limited in its 
application to communities in which 
~— slavery exists, or has existed. 
t applies wherever education in the 
practical duties of citizenship has been 
neglected. The forty-shilling free- 
holders represent the mulatto class in 
Ireland—it will be represented in 
New Zealand and Australia by the 
children of peasant-proprietors and 
diggers, if warning be not taken in 
time, and the schoolmaster set to do 
his work among them. But a short- 
coming, obviously common to the 
whole system of our provincial polity, 
is very observable in its nature and 
effects in the West Indian colonies. 
We allude to the irresponsibility both 
of the executive and the legislature. 
The Governor has his staff of officials, 
his Vice-Chancellor, Attorney and So- 
licitor-General, Secretary, Treasurer— 
most of these even in the smallest 
islands — but he has no minister in 
the House of Assembly, and there 
is consequently no one responsible 
to the executive for the introduction 
and conduct of measures necessary 
to the carrying out of the pub- 
lic business. Nor is there any one re- 
sponsible to the Assembly for informa- 
tion as to the intentions or explanations 
of the conduct or policy of the Go- 
vernment. On the other hand, the 
responsibility of the Assembly for its 
own acts of legislation is nullified 
by the power of a single minister in 
England, to disallow laws enacted by 
three colonial estates. We observe 
that an attempt to remedy the first of 
these defects has been very recently 
made by some of the new proviucial 
legislatures of New Zealand, by the 
constitution of a non cflicial and un- 
paid executive counci), to be chosen 
by the superintendent (the provincial 
governor) from among the members of 
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the Representative Council, and to take 
charge, init, of the government busi- 
ness. In the success of this plan we 
confess we have little confidence; but 
in the total absence of responsibility, 
in the several relations to which we 
have pointed, it is easy to perceive the 
danger that impends over popular le- 
gislative canailian of becoming mere 
nullities, or normal schools of agita- 
tion—*‘ if in motion, and acting at all, 
cummonly only jarring and making a 
noise, doing no good work, rather de- 
structive than productive.” * 

Tempted by the great interest of the 
subject, we might proceed to comment 
upon other defects of the West Indian 
constitutions; but it is time we should 
turn our eyes to other traits in the 
picture to which we have invited the 
attention of our readers. The free- 
dom of internal government, obtained 
by the struggles of the colonists, was 
at first shared in by their commerce— 
*‘In former times we accounted our- 
selves a part of England, and the 
trade and intercourse was open accord- 
ingly, so that commodities came hither 
as freely from the sugar plantations as 
from the Isles of Wight and Anglesey; 
but upon the King’s restoration we 
were, in effect, made foreigners and 
aliens—a custom being laid upon our 
sugars amongst other foreign commo- 
dities, 

‘* Heretofore we could ship off our 
goods at any port, or bay, or creek ; and 
at any time, either by day or night ; 
but now, since the King’s restoration, 
we must do it at those times and places 
only at which collectors of the customs 
please to attend. 

‘Heretofore we might send our 
commodities to any part of the world, 
but now we must send them to Eng- 
land, and to no place else. 

** Heretofore things we wanted were 
brought to us from the places where 
they might best be had; but now we 
have them from England, and from no 
other place.” 

The islands proved to be a good 
draw-farm for successive Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, and they were well 
drawn upon. Duties were extracted 
from the staple until it would yield no 
more, and then its productive powers 
were stimulated by differential imposts 
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upon foreign produce. The Navigation 
Act—invented, it is said, by Crom. 
well, to punish the Barbadians for their 
obstinate royalism—was confirmed after 
the Restoration, as a means of draining 
the colonial pocket into the treasury of 
England. Still later, after the termi- 
nation of the American war, a famine, 
which is stated in an address from 
the Assembly of Jamaica to have oc- 
casioned the death of fifteen thousand 
negroes in that island alone, was pro- 
duced by the obstinate determination 
of the mother—should we not rather 
say step-mother?—country, to bate not 
a farthing of her toll on the grain and 
stock-fish which formed the daily sup- 
port of those wretched beings. Nay, 
the small craft of sugar-bakers of Eng- 
land were influential enough to be able 
to procure the imposition of a prohibi- 
tory tax upon the manufacture of su- 
gar by the colonists, as a special aid to 
their own exchequer. ‘This injustice 
was probably the more easily effected, 
as it involved a boon to British ship. 
owners in the excessive freight charge- 
able upon the bulky unmanufactured 
commodity, the muscavado necessarily 
exported instead of refined sugar. Yet, 
notwithstanding all these heavy blows 
and great discouragements, and amid 
the havoc of floods, hurricanes, and 
earthquakes, the great fertility and 
bounteous glimate of those islands ren- 
dered them mines of wealth to the 
planters, and it was, in truth, by ple- 
thora, rather than by exhaustion, that 
the fatal disease was at last induced. 
The profuse hospitality of the planters 
at home, and their splendour and ex- 
travagance abroad, became famous in 
story. Arich West-Indian uncle was 
the stock Deus ex machina of play- 
wrights and novelists; western nabobs 
represented pocket-boroughs in parlia- 
ment, and were seen in the flesh, yel- 
low, indeed, and bilious, but full of 
money, in the pump-rooms of Bath 
and Tunbridge-Wells. It is uot ne. 
cessary, in this rapid sketch, to go into 
any details of figures in order to prove 
that this appearance of wealth was 
based upon a real foundation, but 
throughout Dr. Davy’s book there is, 
unhappily, very suflicient, and very 
melancholy evidence of former great- 
ness furnished in his description or the 
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ruins it has left. A friend writes to 
him from British Guiana, and concludes 
a lamentable tale of losses thus:— 
«¢ The capital sum for which I dispose 
of this magnificent estate, on such lone 
credit, would not dig the canals and 
trenches on it. My father-in-law, be- 
fore the Emancipation, derived a reve- 
nue of from ten to twelve thousand 
pounds sterling a-year from it; and 
the free inheritance by his sons has en- 
cumbered them, and been their ruin. 
How are the mighty fallen! Plantation 
S eagerly sold for 20,000 dollars.”* 
In short, Dr. Davy’s own observations 
induce him to give credit to a statement 
given in Lord Stanley’s letters to Mr. 
Gladstone, that property now valued at 
£660,000, was, previous to Emancipa- 
tion, worth twenty millionssterling. We 
are not just yet dealing with the imme- 
diate cause of this fall; but that there 
was a height to fall from is manifest 
enough, and it produced a common ef- 
fect upon the heads of those who stood 
upon it—it rendered them giddy. The 
circle of their colonial duties and pur- 
suits became too narrow for the colo- 
nists, just in proportion as they throve. 
The excitement of the island Assembly 
palled upon the fancy of men who felt 
the guineas that could buy a seat in St. 
Stephens’ Chapel jingling in their poc- 
kets. Plantation society ceased to please 
planters, who hoped to be able to make 
a figure in the great world of fashion. 
The result was an immense absenteeism. 
The moment an income was established, 
industry was abandoned, anda career 
of pleasure or ambition entered upon 
in Sarees. In Antigua, ‘* three-fourths 
of the properties, it is said, are aban- 
doned to what has been called a vicious 
cultivation — that is, entrusted to the 
care of attorneys and managers.”+ In 
Montserrat, ‘of the thirty-nine es- 
tates belonging to the island, four 
only are conducted by resident pro- 
prietors, eight by lessees, and the 
remaining twenty-three by attorneys 
acting for the absentees; and what is 
more remarkable, as many as twenty- 
three are, or were in 1847, under the 
charge of one individual, in Jhis diffe- 
rent capacities of owner, executor, at- 
torney, and receiver.”t In Dominica, 
**most of the English are absentees, 
trusting the management of their pro- 
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perty and its cultivation to attorneys, 
and parties acting under them ;” § 
and so on with the rest. It was the 
same case in all the colonies, and every- 
where the rule was to burn the candle 
at both ends. The profits of the es- 
tates were lavishly spent in distant 
countries, and those profits were di- 
verted away at their source, by the 
system of mismanagement by attorney. 
Abundant evidence of the truth of both 
these positions is adduced by Dr. Davy. 
In British Guiana ‘ the system is much 
the same as that followed in Trinidad. 
as there, and in most of the other 
islands, a large number of the pro- 
prietors are absentees. No properties 
are let for rent. There is little or no 
community of interest, too often an op- 
posing one, between the persons in 
charge, the resident managers, and the 
attorneys non-resident, and those em- 
ploying them.”|| In Tv-inidad, ‘in 
1847, there was pointed out to me a 
property belonging to a planter who 
had started in life as a manager, and 
who was then said to be in receipt of 
a large income (£7,000 or £8,000 a- 
year was mentioned), the profits of the 
estates under his own skilled and pru- 
dent management.” In Montserrat 
‘the properties in which the owners 
are resident have not suffered so much 
as those entrusted to the management 
of attorneys, but are almost invariably 
in a comparatively flourishing condi- 
tion.”** In St. Christopher's, since 
1846, profits have been ‘‘nil, excepting 
in the instance of resident proprietors 
taking into their own hands the ma- 
nagement of their estates, and conduct- 
ing the business of them with some 
skill and attention to economy.’’{¢ It 
is worth noting that, among the evils 
attendant upon the absentee system, 
Dr. Davy mentions two, diametrically 
opposite in their character, and yet, we 
have not the slightest doubt, both 
equally real. In St. Vincent, ‘in 
consequence of there being many non- 
resident proprietors with large means, 
there is a disposition, I may remark, 
to attempt here new manufacturing 
processes, attainable by means merely 
of an outlay of capital, which, for 
their success, require knowledge and 
skill, not so easily attainable, and, these 
failing, disappointment and loss fol- 
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low.”* In Grenada ‘‘ a majority of the 
proprietors are absentees ; in 1848, out 
of 120, the then total number of proprie- 
tors of large estates, seventy-three were 
such. Moreover, most of their pro- 
perties are mortgaged at a high rate 
of interest, from five to six or eight per 
cent., and in the hands of restricted 
agents. It is unnecessary to dwell on 
other minor circumstances regarding 
this body, tending in their influence to 
the same injurious effects, such as want 
of science, of intelligent enterprise, 
&c., the common accompaniments of 
the two graver conditions — absentee- 
ism, and encumbering, paralysing 
debt.”{ In the one case industry 
was choked by high feeding, in the 
other starved. Parallels for both, we 
suspect, might be found, were we care- 
fully to examine the accounts of bene- 
volent absentees from other lands; or 
to inspect the lands of non-resident 
suitors in the Court for the Sale of En- 
cumbered Estates. Indeed the analo- 

ies suggested by the whole history of 
Vest Indian absenteeism, its causes and 
consequences, are well calculated to 
startle the Irish reader ; and did we 
not know that mankind never learns 
from recorded experience, we might 
indulge a hope that they would convey 
a useful warning to the yet unharmed 
and untaught English aristocracy. We 
are not unwilling to admit that the 
planters might offer some palliation 
for their folly, in turning their backs 
upon their adopted country, and, as 
the event proved, upon themselves, in 
the physical unfitness of the settlements 
for the continued abode of white men ; 
and we regret it is not in our power to 
quote the many interesting observa- 
tions of Dr. Davy upon this subject. 
His conclusion does not support the 
plea in the case of the class which 
alone would be benefited by it. ‘* The 
poor whites,” he says, ‘1 have com- 
pared toexotic plants, withering under, 
or barely existing in, an uncongenial 
soil and climate. ‘The superior class 
bear comparison with the same plants 
carefully cultivated and protected in 
their conservatory life, flourishing to- 
lerably, and not unproductive. To 
drop the metaphor, experience seems 
to show, that with the comforts re- 
quired, and using the precautions ne- 
cessary, the white race can enjoy a 
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fair proportion of health in this island 
(Barbadoes), and in the West Indies 
generally, and be equal to all the ex- 
ertions necessary both for the business 
of superintending their own estates, 
and for all ordinary business in which 
the brain, the intellectual organ, is 
more concerned than the muscles and 
sinews."{ At all events, the planters 
did habitually desert their posts in 
very considerable numbers, and in the 
West Indies, as in Ireland, the results 
were delegation, and ultimately non- 
performance, of the duties belonging to 
property ; increase of expenditure, 
with diminution of receipts; an accu- 
mulating load of debt, and at length 
the stern necessity of an agrarian re- 
volution. The analogies between the 
incidents of this career in both coun. 
tries are no less striking than those 
that mark its great stages. Simultane- 
ously with the decline of the influ- 
ence of the proprietors, there was a 
rapid growth of a paid official class, 
The central Government was forced, by 
the absence of those who should have 
performed the public duties, to have 
ats attorneys and agents ; and so stipen- 
diary magistrates and commissioners 
were appointed, and a vast machinery 
of publie corruption was thus insti- 
tuted. ‘Till so late as 1780,” says 
Dr. Davy, ‘no permanent military 
force was sent from home. In that 
year the 89th regiment was stationed 
in Barbadoes, the House of Assembly 
protesting as contrary to usage.”§ In 
former periods the great duty of free- 
men—self-defence—was performed by 
the colonists, and while the ancient 
spirit lasted, many gallant deeds were 
done, and many noble lessons were 
learned by the island militia in actual 
service in the field, ‘The system has 
been for some years altogether in abey~ 
ance, and a large garrisoning with re- 
gular troops has been substituted in 
its stead. Again, such a union of 
classes as could exist in the presence 
of serfs was broken up by the with- 
drawal of the leaders of society, which 
then dissolved into jarring elements, 
ready, we trust, for re-organisation 
under happier affinities. As yet we 
believe there is no poor-law in the 
West Indies to give an internecine 
character to the war between property 
and poverty, but whatever relations 
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once bound them to each other have 
been there, as well as here, long since 
severed. 

Thus was all made ready forthe end 
in the West Indies as in Ireland, years 
before the fatal blow was struck—in the 
latter country, directly by the hand of 
God; in the former, by human agency. 
What the potato disease accomplished 
in the one case, was effected by the 
emancipation of the slaves in the other. 
In both, we believe, the original 
malady had gone into the incurable 
stage. The patient was sure to die; 
the difference at the last was no more 
than lies between a lingering and a 
violent death. It is the last feather 
that breaks the back of the camel; and 
to the debt-burthened and disheartened 
landowners of the West Indies, the 
sudden revulsion produced by the 
Emancipation in 1833 brought ruin, 
This part of the story we cannot tell 
more tersely and lucidly than in Dr, 
Davy’s words: — ‘When the great 
event of Emancipation took place, it 
was supposed by the Home Government 
that the sum voted in compensation, 
coupled with the transition measure of 
four and six years’ apprenticeship (of 
four for house servants and artificers, 
of six for field labourers), might satisfy 
the planters, and enable them, with 
advantage, to enter on the system of 
free labour, protected as colonial pro- 
duce then was by differential duties 
so heavy as to be prohibitory of foreign 
competition in the home market. 
What occurred was not in accordance 
with their expectations, except in the 
excluding effect of the differential 
duties. ‘The apprenticeship plan was 
not found to answer; it was considered 
a sham by the negroes. With the name 
of freemen, they found they were with- 
out freedom ; and now the want was 
more intensely felt, when they sup- 

osed it belonged to them as a right: 
nritation and general discontent were 
the consequence. In Antigua, a wise 
foresight and a well-founded confidence 
induced the local Government to dis- 
pense with the apprenticeship. In 
all the other colonies the term was 
abridged, viz., by two years in the 
instance of predial labourers, bringing 
it to the same as that of domestic 
servants and artificers. Nor was there 
cause for regret; the emancipated, in 
their peaceable behaviour at least, 
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showed themselves worthy of the boon, 
affording an example ever to be re- 
membered, of the influence of justice 
and humanity in allaying the angry 
passions, and in promoting good-will 
and order, those best bonds of society. 
Not a single outrage was committed in 
the excitement of the moment; not a 
single act of revenge was perpetrated, 
then or after, that is recorded. There 
appeared to be a complete oblivion or 
forgiveness of all past wrongs and hard 
usage; all bad feelings seemed to be 
overpowered by one of gratitude for 
the benefit conferred. 

** Free labour, however, was not found 
to answer, at least in the degree ex- 
pected. Various difficulties arose in 
connexion with it. One was the fixing 
of the rate of wages, the labourers 
being often high in their demands, 
the planters low in their offers; an- 
other, the paying money-wages, and 
the substitution in part of an allowance 
of land and the occupancy of a dwell- 
ing; another, the neglect of, or feeble 
legislation relative to, vagrancy and the 
engagements of masters and servants. 
The consequences were, in many in- 
stances, the desertion of the estates by 
the labourers, or a scarcity of labour, 
or insecurity of obtaining it when 
wanted. . : . ° . ° 

«* Other circumstances of a prejudicial 
kind, of a different order, co-operated. 
At the time of Emancipation, few West 
Indian properties were unencumbered 
with debt ; a large proportion of the 
compensation money was absorbed in 
liquidating these debts, leaving the 
planters without the capital necessary 
to secure labour and carry on the cul- 
tivation of their estates successfully ; 
unless, indeed, they raised money for 
the purpose from the merchant at a 
high rate of interest, and in a manner 
became his dependants.”* 

Under these circumstances many of 
the proprietors succumbed at once, 
and abandoned their estates; others 
prolonged the death-struggle until the 
passing of the acts of 1846 and 1848, 
providing for the extinction of the 
differential duties between foreign 
sugar the produce of free labour, and 
foreign sugar the produce of slave 
labour. When that blow was struck 
hope seems to have given way to des- 
pair, and land, having become burthen- 
some to its owners and unsaleable in 
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their hands, was confiscated in large 
quantities for its public liabilities. In 
the small island of Montserrat, no less 
than fifteen estates and thirteen houses 
were sold for arrears of taxes in the 
short period of three years. Then, 
indeed, the mighty fell; an estate, 
valued at £27,700, not more than half 
its former value, was sold for £295 ; 
another, valued at £18,000, for £181 ; 
a house, valued at £400, for £3 1s.9d.* 
and so on throughout. 

In the course of the decline of the 
West Indian colonies, a remarkable 
concomitant circumstance has been the 
progressive decrease in the numbers 
of the white population. Edwards 
estimates the whole population of 
Jamaica, in 1791, at 291,400, of which 
30,000 were white. According to a 
census taken in 1844, the gross popu- 
lation had increased to 377,433, while 
the number of whites had fallen to 
15,776. In Barbadoes, in 1676, Lang, 
in his History of Jamaica, states the 
numbers to have been 70,000 whites, 
and 80,000 blacks; the census of 1844 
showed no more than 15,824 whites in 
a grand total of 135,939. In the 
smaller islands the decrease is still 
more remarkable. In Montserrat, 
there were 1,300 whites in 1787; in 
1851, no more than 150. In Nevis, 
there are now about 150 whites, and 
in St. Christopher’s, in 1826, there were 
1,600 ; but so early as 1655, these two 
small colonies sent 1,000 volunteers to 
join Cromwell’s expedition against Ja- 
maica. A large proportion of this white 
population consisted of small proprie- 
tors, most of whom held their lands 
from the larger landholders, on the con- 
dition of service in the militia. When 
it became the policy of England to 
send her regular troops to take perma- 
nent possession of the West Indian 
soil, at the rate of 25 per cent. per 
annum—for such is often the mortality 
among white soldiers in those stations— 
the militia were no longer employed, 
and the poorer white population fell in 
estimation accordingly. As they disap- 
peared, their small properties were ab- 
sorbed. into the larger estates. And 
here, again, is an important lesson for 
those who, measuring human prospe- 
rity hy the tale of produce brought to 
market, desire to lay field to field, until 
their point of perfection shall be at- 
tained, by a reduction of the whole 
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rural population to the two classes of 
landed capitalists and daily labourers. 
The ‘statesmen’ are disappearing 
from Westmoreland and Cumberland ; 
their ancient estates in course of ab- 
sorption into the high-farmed domains 
of wealthy settlers from the factory 
districts. The yeomen of Ireland have 
been long since swallowed up by the 
reat lords; their fee-farms and old 
Sasshalile divided among the forty- 
shilling freehold serfs, created by the 
great blunder of 1793. Here, as in 
the West Indies, the lesson is complete 
in one of its parts. The great landed 
capitalists grew, until they fell in pieces 
from their own bulk; the serfs multi- 
plied until they starved. In Ireland 
a new part of the lesson has been com- 
menced, The famine and pestilence 
of the years 1846-7-8, and the emi- 
gration since, have cleared the soil of 
the miserable occupants with whom a 
most short-sighted cupidity and the 
vulgarest form of ambition overwhelm- 
edit. It is true, the vainest and most 
unphilosophical, but most persevering 
opposition, was offered to the progress 
of this remedial work, in which, if ever 
on this earth, the hand of a wise and 
just Providence was manifested. Poor- 
aws were set up to stay the flight of 
the terror-stricken crowd ; the burthen 
of them served to increase the num- 
bers and the misery of the fugitives. 
In the end, however, the victory re- 
mained with nature. The serf popu- 
lation, who had been brought down to 
a level of degradation from which it 
would have been impossible to have 
raised them at home, were removed to 
new lands, where, we trust, better 
prospects are before them. Man then 
eye and the absurd bonds that 
1eld the land fettered with debt, bur- 
thensome to its nominal owners and 
useless to the public, were broken, and 
its subdivision among what we sin- 
cerely hope will constitute a new yeo- 
man class, was rendered possible, by 
the establishment of the Court for the 
Sale of Incumbered Estates. A similar 
measure has not as yet been applied 
in the West Indies, except in the 
single colony of St. Lucia, and there, 
it is said, great good has resulted from 
it. Indeed, we can confidently refer 
the reader to Dr. Davy’s book for the 
fullest evidence that there is no hope 
for the West Indies, unless a residefit 
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roprietary, free from debt, can be 
Sand; and that this can only be ac- 
complished by the creation of small 
estates, and the discouragement of serf 
occupation and squatting. ‘It is al- 
most impossible’’ (writes Mr. Mack- 
intosh, at the time Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of St. Kitts) “to exaggerate the 
proportion of embarrassment which 
the apparently hopeless struggle to re- 
concile tropical profits with residence 
in a temperate climate has contributed 
to West Indian difficulties. It is im- 
possible, I should think, but that, with 
our comparative amenity of climate, 
and many social advantages, there 
must be many in the mother country, 
with small capitals, who would gladly 
invest their means, at present prices, 
in land of such prodigious fertility as 
ours. Some indication of such wishes, 
indeed, already exists. But all in- 
tending purchasers meet, on the thresh- 
old, a great obstacle in the cumbrous 
and expensive system which governs 
the tenure and alienation of real pro- 

erty, and which so needlessly en- 
Senseo the cost and precariousness of 
acquiring it. Iam not sanguine that 
this great evil can ever be successfully 
grappled with by a local legislature. 
But if the Imperial Parliament could 
be induced to apply a measure on the 
principle of the Irish Incumbered Es- 
tates Bill, to the West Indies generally, 
I am deeply impressed with the con- 
viction that it would confer, on this 
island at least, a very substantial be- 
nefit."* 

In the foregoing remarks, we have 
endeavoured to engage our readers in 
a study of comparative politics and 
economics, with a view to the appli- 
cation of the principles developed to 
home use, rather than to attempt what 
seemed to us, indeed, a hopeless taskk— 
the re-awakening in the public mind 
of a special interest in our West Indian 
colonies. The negroes have been eman- 
cipated and forgotten by men and 
brothers ; the owners, and in many in- 
stances, the mortgagees of the planta- 
tions, have been ruined; and, with 
the disappearance of the West Indian 
interest from the House of Commons, 
and of black footmen from English 
watering-places, the whole subject has 
faded out of the memory of politicians. 
It will, very probably, not be again 
much thought of in England, until the 





* Davy, p. 459. 





banner of the Lone Star shall have 
been pentes in Cuba, and the worth 
chevaliers d’industrie enrolled under it 
shall have begun to look abroad over 
the Caribbean Sea. Then it may be 
discovered that the policy adopted 
towards the West Indies was not wise; 
that it was unwise and selfish to have 
restricted and monopolised the com- 
merce of those islands; that it was 
unprincipled and short-sighted to have 
propped up colonies, enfeebled by re- 
strictions, with such crutches as the 
slave trade and prohibitory protective 
duties; that it was rash and reckless 
to have struck away these crutches, 
without any preparation for enabling 
the sufferer to stand alone. Then 
again, it may be, British blood and 
treasure will be lavished in desperate 
efforts to hold what, when in quiet 
ossession, was despised and neglected. 
3elieving this to be the state of public 
feeling, we do not intend to step far 
beyond the limits we prescribed to 
ourselves at the outset; still, the free 
use we have made of Dr. Davy’s work, 
and the deep interest its perusal has 
created in our own mind, forbid us 
to conclude, without claiming a 
more particular notice for it and its 
objects. Dr. Davy hopes—and we 
sincerely wish it may not be against 
hope—in a better future for the West 
Indies; and he has done more than 
any other author within our know. 
ledge, both to expound the reason of 
his faith, and to supply the informa- 
tion necessary to the accomplishment 
of its object. He has, indeed, no 
panacea or specific; but, taking for 
his starting point the incontrover- 
tible proposition, that all oer 
must be based upon the soil, he 
shows, in the course of an elaborate 
and precise practical examination of 
the geology, agricultural chemistry, 
and meteorology of each of the colonies 
in the Windward and Leeward is. 
lands’ military command, that their 
agricultural capabilities are ‘second to 
none, not even to the most productive 
of the foreign colonies, which, of late, 
with slave-labour, have become their 
great rivals.” + This portion of the 
book does, in fact, form a body of the 
institutes of West Indian agriculture 
calculated to render it invaluable to 
every intelligent cultivator in the set- 
tlements with which it deals. In re- 


t Ibid. p. 528. 
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ference to each of them, the qualities 
of their soils and climates are scienti- 
fically, yet plainly, described, in most 
instances, from personal observation, 
and very frequently from careful che- 
mical analysis, to which Dr. Davy’s 
well-known scientific ability gives pe- 
culiar value. The existing state of 
agriculture, with its defects, and the 
prospects and capabilities of im- 
provement, is ay handled, not 
indeed in a manner which will much 
influence the high-farming mania of 
the day, but with a moderation and 
knowledge consistent with the teach- 
ings of all experience, whether of an- 
cient or modern times, within or with- 
out the tropics; whether as recorded 
by Columella and Pliny, in the ba- 
lance-sheet of Mr. Mechi, or in the 
able and enlightened despatches of 
Lord Harris. Economical cultivation, 
frugal and careful husbandry, is the 
substance of the lesson taught by the 
yractical farmer throughout, and there 
is no other deducible from the facts 
and arguments of Dr. Davy. That 
these are the means by which West- 
Indian produce can be raised and 
brought to market with profit, and 
that their attainment is the proper ob- 
ject of science and skill, are princi- 
les, as we conceive, irrefragably estab- 
fished in his pages. Without the in- 
telligent supervision of the owner, and 
the care and economy therein implied, 
the freest outlay of capital, even when 
guided by scientific knowledge and 
mechanical skill, seems to have con- 
stantly failed; while great success has 
attended a simple scraping together of 
manure. Thus, in ‘Trindade where 
steam-power is employed on the plan- 
tations more freely than in most of 
the other islands, and where capital 
has been lavishly expended for other 
purposes, we find the result, as stated 
by Lord Harris, to be ‘‘ a dead loss of 
at least a million sterling, Out of 193 
estates, about seventeen may be con- 
sidered as having given a profit ; about 
the same number may have held their 
ground, neither gaining nor losing ; 
the rest have been kept up at the loss 
above mentioned. It is also necessary 
to take into view some of the pecu- 
liarities of these seventeen profitable 
estates. On examination, it is found 
that most of them belong to resident 
roprietors who have sold their sugar 
in the island, who have adopted few, if 
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any, improvements, and thus saved 
any outlay of capital, and who have 
exercised the strictest economy.”* In 
St. Christopher’s, ‘ attention to ma- 
nuring constituted the basis of a for- 
tune which exceeded any that has been 
acquired in the leeward islands forages. 
It amounted to £80,000 or £100,000 
in the funds, and four or five conside- 
rable estates. The person who accu- 
mulated this wealth had the lease of 
an estate contiguous to a town, where 
large quantities of dung were always 
to be met with, and were always ne- 
glected. He turned scavenger, and 
covered all his land with the nasty and 
precious heaps. In a very short time 
his industry and judgment were abun. 
dantly rewarded. From sixty acres 
of land he has often made 240 hogs- 
heads of sugar, and from some of his 
cane-pieces, the scarce credible quan- 
tity of six hogsheads an acre.” + 

The measures by the aid of which 
Dr. Davy hopes that the vast produc- 
tive capabilities of the West Indies 
might be worked with profit to the co- 
lonists, and with advantage to the mo- 
ther-country, follow, for the most part, 
naturally, as inferences from premises 
we have laid before our readers, and 
are already, no doubt, obvious to their 
minds. He would carry out the ma- 
numission of the negroes and coloured 
race by education, for which he con- 
ceives they possess considerable natu- 
ral aptitude ; but which all of them, 
rich and poor, greatly need. He 
would render education practical in 
the case of the labouring classes, by 
forcing them into a position of respon- 
sibility for their own support, which 
they do not hold while they are per- 
mitted to squat on waste lands, or, in 
the condition of the old Irish cottier, 
upon the estate on which they are 
employed; while they are not paid for 
their labour in money, but in cottages 
and provision-grounds, held at will. 
The introduction of sanitary measures 
he deems of great importance, and he 
is of opinion that their adoption would 
bring with it a collateral benefit, in 
opening a way of mental cultivation 
and elevation for the coloured Creoles 
above the rank of labourers, who 
would thus be induced to become me- 
dical practitioners, and who at present 
have no liberal profession open to them. 
As an auxiliary to this plan, Dr. Davy 
proposes that Codrington College 





* Davy, p. 322. 
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should be rendered available as a school 
of medicine.* We have already had 
ample evidence that Dr. Davy consi- 
ders estate-management to be like 
marriage, “a matter of more worth 
than to be dealt with by attorneyship,” 
and, upon this point, it may also have 
been gathered that we entirely agree 
with him. It cannot, however, be pru- 
dently dealt with by direct legislation, 
no more than can some other evil habits 
which it is most desirable to abolish, 
but with respect to which, any imagin- 
able legislative remedy would be 
worse than the disease. 

Upon two or three subjects of a 
broader character, Dr. Davy’s facts 
press very strongly —so strongly as 
to contrast remarkably with the ex- 
treme moderation of tone and language 
in which they are stated. The pro- 
priety of a thorough change of colonial 
policy in the high matters of govern- 
ment, defence, and revenue, is the 
conclusion to which Dr. Davy’s pre- 
mises inevitably lead, and at which 
every reflecting reader, who reduces 
the proposition to terms, must arrive, 
That the author has not himself done 
this in distinct form is, we think, to 
be regretted, and the more especially 
because it has given to some of his 
views the appearance of a reactionary 
character, which does not belong to 
them. It is not possible, we think, to 
read “The West Indies Beforeand Since 
Emancipation,” without being forced to 
the conclusion, that a federative union 
should be established among these colo- 
nies, and that the numerous, inde- 
pendent, but powerless petty states 
which they now form, should be asso- 
ciated, as free municipalities, under a 
single, responsible, constitutional Go- 
verament. ‘There are at present five 
Governor-Generalst employed in the 

ossessions of England in the West 
ndies, all perfectly independent of 
each other; and two of the Govern- 
ments — those of the Windward and 
Leeward Islands—are again sub-divided 
into several dependencies under Lieu- 
tenant-Governors or Presidents, almost 
equally independent of each other 
and of their nominal chiefs, It would 
be simply ridiculous to attempt the 





formation of a responsible ministry in 
connexion with each of these little 
legislatures ; but we have the success- 
ful experiment in Canada to encourage 
the adoption of such a course, if 
the executive be connected with an 
Assembly sufficiently numerous and 
authoritative as the representative 
of a large community. It is very 
plain, that the perpetual intermed- 
dling of the Colonial Office with 
the details of colonial government, 
has been productive of great evil, 
and of no good, in the West Indies 
as elsewhere. If it were only for 
sake of a change, it would be advis- 
able to make trial of another system. 
The proposal has the support of the 
maxim, Fiat experimentum in corpore 
vili ; it would be diflicult to devise any 
scheme that could bring these colonies 
lower than the combined exertions of 
philanthropists and monopolists, pro- 
tectionists and free-traders, negligent 
proprietors and active agents, have 
brought them. On the other hand, 
there are facilities in the way of the 
establishment of a federative union 
among the islands; and, as far as we 
can see, few or no obstacles opposed 
to it. Steam communication exists, 
and could readily, and we suppose 
profitably, be extended and rendered 
more perfect. The expense of the 
government would be lessened both in 
the executive and judicial branches, 
One Governor-General, with his ac- 
cessories, would be substituted for 
five; one or two superior courts of 
justice might perform circuits, and 
one penal establishment would suffice 
for the whole union. Any obstacle 
that would be raised by an invasion of 
local interests might be evaded, by 
leaving the existing local legislatures 
untouched, by supplementing the pre- 
sent system with a general federal 
Assembly, and by not substituting 
centralisation for localisation. The 
main difference from the condition of 
affairs as it now is, would, in principle, 
be a transfer of the power vexatiously 
wielded in Downing-street, to a West 
Indian executive, controlled by a West 
Indian Commons; and a restriction 
of the authority of the Colonial Office 


* Codrington College was founded in Barbadoes, by Colonel Codrington, a native of 
the island, who died in 1710, bequeathing, for that purpose, an estate worth £3,000 a-year to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The object of the founda- 
tion is missionary, aud the studies are shaped accordingly. Its site, about thirteen miles from 
Bridgetown, is described by Dr. Davy as being very beautiful. 


¢ In Jamaica, the Windward and Leeward Islands, Trinidad and British Guiana. 
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to matters of Imperial concernment. 
Were such a frame of government 
conceded, the liabilities properly be- 
longing to it should, of course, be ac- 
cepted with it. The combined colo- 
nists should provide for their own 
civil and military expenditure, being 
permitted to do so in the manner most 
advantageous to themselves. The 
employment of officers and men of the 
regular army in the West Indies, Dr. 
Davy shows to be in a high degree 
injurious. The mortality among such 
troops is very great, and the circum- 
stances in which they are placed are 
very unfavourable to discipline and 
military morality. On the other hand, 
the number of deaths in the black 
regiments do not exceed those among 
British troops at home; and they have 
been found, upon many trying occa- 
sions, trustworthy and efficient. To 
these, then, increased in strength, 
‘¢ either alone, or in conjunction with 
a native militia, composed of men of 
colour,” Dr. Davy would entrust the 
defence of the West Indies; and he 
would ensure their fidelity, by officer- 
ing them from among the sons of 
planters, and by opening to the blacks 
a way of promotion similar to that 
available to the native troops in India. 

That the fiscal dealings of England 
with the West Indian colonies were 
wrong from the beginning is not, we 
believe, doubted either by protection- 
ists or free-traders; that to reverse 
wrong is not to do right, is, we think, 
proved by Dr. Davy’s facts. The 
English Governments have not, how- 
ever, confined the errors of their 
— to so simple a blunder. They 

ave almost systematically halted be- 
tween two opinions. They have 
abolished protection, without estab- 
lishing free-trade ; emancipated slaves, 
and encouraged slavery; abrogated 
differential duties in favour of the 
foreign planter, and maintained them 
in injurious action upon the colonists. 
The way out of this slough of mis- 
government is, indeed, not easy to 
find. That ad valorem duties, dis- 
couraging the production of refined 
sugar on the plantations, are opposed 
to all sound principle and highly 
injurious in practice, is a self-evident 
proposition ; that they should be re- 
tained, is, we would say, manifestly 
impossible, were it not that a fiscal 
absurdity is not possible merely, but 
of common occurrence. But the 
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colonists seem to be strongly of opinion 
that, while such differential duties 
should be removed, others, discrimi- 
nating between free-labour and slave- 
labour sugars, should be maintained. 
That the partial removal of these 
duties (to be completed in the present 
year) has been a crushing blow to the 
colonial interest, the facts of Dr. 
Davy’s book demonstrate; and he 
inclines to the opinion that justice to 
the planters, and the cause of the 
abolition of the slave trade, require 
that they should still be continued. 
The question is one of extreme diffi- 
culty, involving a consideration of our 
relations with the United States, no 
less than those with Spain and the 
Brazils, and affecting commerce in the 
important article of cotton as well as 
sugar. We do not, therefore, propose 
to enter into its discussion at the close 
of an article already protracted be- 
yond ordinary limits. We will only ven- 
ture deferentially to express our opinion 
that the perils of advance seem to us to 
be less than the perils of retreat. The 
advantage that would be gained for 
the West Indies by maintaining 
differential duties in favour of free la- 
bour, would be merely a postponement 
of the evil day — a protraction of the 
agency of ruin, and also, in all probabi- 
lity, a procrastination of the process of 
reconstruction. Wedoubt, too, whether 
a crusade against foreign slave-dealing 
is the proper mission of England, and 
we entertain no doubt that the cause 
of humanity to the African would have 
been forwarded more effectually had 
no armed intervention for the sup- 
pression of the foreign slave trade ever 
been engaged in. In whatever mode 
this particular question may be decided 
upon, we trust we have done enough 
to evince our hearty concurrence in 
Dr. Davy’s concluding aspiration, that 
some way may be hit upon whereby 
the connexion between these important 
and most interesting colonies and the 
mother country may be preserved un. 
broken—each beneficial to the other— 
the one not enacting the part of a 
harsh step-mother, but of a kind, 
considerate parent; nor the other 
that of burthensome spendthrifts,, but 
of industrious, dutiful, and loving 
children; out of leading-strings, in- 
deed, self-supporting and self-controll- 
ing; but not the less bound to the old 
home by the ties of rational affection 
and honest pride. 
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THE POET'S ASPIRATION. 


I. 
Pass forth, ye thoughts of beauty, into light, — 
Forth from your palace in the poet’s soul; 
Where ye have been a glory and delight, 
Swaying all senses with your sweet control : 
Therefore, ye thoughts, speed on your wingéd way— 
Your life greets song as Memnon greets the day. 


II. 
Long hast thou dwelt within my soul, O song, 
Like the sweet music in an ocean-shell ; 
Making life sweet amid the senseless throng, 
With the fair magic of thy deep-loved spell : 
Therefore my hymn, O! Hebé of the soul, 
Queen of a realm where death hath no control. 


1m. 
E’en as a youth, blue-eyed and golden-locked, 
Watches the midnight in a holy fane— 
Watches until the weary eye is mocked 
With the rare glories of each pictured pane : 
For lo! behold! the arms of knighthood there— 
The heart to win them and the soul to dare. 


IV. 
Thus do I watch within this world’s wide fane 

The laurel-wreath that crowns the knight of song ; 
Making my life one vigil of sweet pain— 

Chanting a song-march to the grave along : 
Living with one hope clasped around my heart, 
That fame may greet me ere from life I part. 


Vv. 
But yet, alas! it is a fruitless task, 

Fruitless as were the homeward tears of Ruth ; 
A sun in which our young desires do bask— 

A painted fly upon the path of youth : 
Once in each lifetime is the heart’s-harp strung— 
Once to the soul reveals the ever-young. 


vI. 
Memories of old will ever rule on earth, 

Nestling serenely in the poet's heart ; 
Bringing him draughts all joyous as the birth 

Of some great thought beside the sculptor’s art : 
Memories of childhood are the thoughts of God, 
Clothing the past like flowers on Aaron’s rod. 


vil. 
Thus do those memories flash across my mind, 
Bright as the spear-blades of an arméd host ; 
Flinging a glory where the past is shrined, 
E’en as a Pharos on a sea-beat coast : 
Thus doth the mind twine garlands evergreen, 
‘To deck the haunts where beauty once hath been. 
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VIII. 


Visions there are like sunsets steeped in gold, 


Where the rich past has crowned some glorious scene, 


Whose spirit lingers on the sands of old, 
Fair as a syren by the sea-marge green : 

Lo! they arise ‘before my trancéd sight, 

The soul's creations in their robes of | light. 


Ix. 


The Lesbian isle, the flush of eventide— 
The white-robed singer leaning on her lyre ; 
The ee look where love has been denied, 
Veiling the throbbings of the heart’s desire : 
Bright on thy cliffs, oh, Leucas, sets the sun— 
Sappho, arise! the Parce’s task is done. 


x. 


The dreary moor, the bleak and barren hill, 
The break of day adown the rugged pass ; 
The gorgeous Persian gazing long and still 
On Sparta’s child, the dead Leonidas : 
The living slaves, the dead alone the free— 
Such were thy guests, thou gray Thermopyle. 


xI. 


The banquet-hall, the lion-headed kings, 
Gazing for ever with the same mute stare; 
The Jove-locked Roman toying with the rings 
That clasped the wealth of Cleopatra’s hair: 
** Blest be the gods! for me earth has no charms 
Save the love-couch within mine gypt’s arms.” 


XII. 


Day’s royal hour, the war-ships on the sea, 
The leaguered city flashing in the sun ; 
The battle-shout, where throng the Osmanli, 
To gain the wall San Marco’s lion won : 
The steel-cloud parts, the war-flag waves, and lo! 
Their foremost foe the Blind Doge Dandolo. 


XIII. 


Swiftly they pass upon their lustrous wings, 

Those lofty pageants time shall ever know ; 
The battle-march of bronzed Assyrian kings ; 

The maids that wept o’er Sion’s overthrow :— 
Swiftly they vanish in the Past once more, 
Those gods who guard the deathless banks of yore. 


xIv. 


Rich are those iris-huéd thoughts to me— 

A bow of promise o’er the prostrate soul ; 
Sweet music gushing from their melody, 

Like nectar drops from Ganymedeé’s bowl. 
Thus do they leave for aye my heart’s recess, 
To feel the chills of this world’s loneliness. 


J. 


What I Live for. 


WHAT I LIVE FOR. 
BY G, LINNZUS BANKS. 


I. 


I x1ve for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too: 
For all human ties that bind me; 
For the task by God assigned me ; 
For the bright hopes left behind me, 
And the good that Ican do. 


Il. 


I live to learn their story 
Who've suffered for my sake ; 
To emulate their glory, 
And follow in their wake: 
Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages, 
The noble of all ages, 
Whose deeds crowd History’s pages, 
And Time’s great volume make. 


Itt. 


I live to hold communion 

With all that is divine; 
To feel there is a union 

*Twixt Nature’s heart and mine: 
To profit by affliction, 
Reap truths from fields of fiction, 
Grow wiser from conviction, 

And fulfil each grand design. 


IV, 


I live to hail that season 
By gifted minds foretold, 
When men shall live by reason, 
And not alone by gold: 
When man to man united, 
And every wrong thing righted, 
The whole world shall be lighted 
As Eden was of old. 


Ve 


I live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true ; 
For the Heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too: 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance ; 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I can do. 
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THE HISTORY OF A BACHELOR. 


“ Le mariage est une chose trds séricuse ; 


on n'y peut pes trop penser. 


Heureux ceux qui y pensent toute 


leur vie!" —BaCHELORS’ CoNSOLATORY REFLECTION. 


Ir has always been a puzzle to his very 
large circle of acquaintance, that my 
old friend, Charles Dashwood, is not 
married. And although, out of my 
superior wisdom, I do not share this 
astonishment, I must confess it to be rea- 
sonable enough in the ordinary and su- 
perficial observer. Thus, I did not at- 
tempt to contradict my wife's voluble 
friend, Mrs. Babington, when, only a 
day or two since, she favoured me with 
her sentiments on this subject. 

** For the last ten, fifteen, ay, 
twenty years,” she began, while my 
thoughtful friendship mentally thanked 
heaven that Dashwood was safely out of 
hearing of such a cold- blooded caleu- 
lation, ‘ I have been in daily expecta- 
tion of the intelligence that Mr. Dash- 
wood had taken unto himself a wife. 
Every successive season that I have 
returned to town from the sea-side or 
the Continent, I have examined my 
pile of letters and billets, in the anti- 
cipation that one of the highly-glazed 
envelopes would yield forth the wed- 
ding-cards, and ‘at home’ of Mr. 
and Mrs, Charles Dashwood. You 
know, he is the very man of all one’s 
acquaintance that you would naturally 
suppose most likely to marry. There 
is nothing in the world to prevent it; 
everything, on the contrary, tending 
to render it the most desirable consum- 
mation possible. Ever since I have 
known him, he has been entirely his 
own master, with a liberal income, a 
handsome house, of which any woman 

might be satisfied to be the mistress ; 
in fact, with every attendant circum- 
stance to render matrimony most desir- 
able. Then he himself is young (at 
least he was, and indeed twenty years 
seems to have made small difference in 
him), quite good-looking enough for a 
man—clever—kind-hearted—very po- 
pular in society. Que voulez vous de 
plus? I declare 1 should stare very 
wonderingly at the woman who could 
refuse such a combination of attrac- 
tions. Shouldn’t you?” 

Here she took breath, and stopped 
for an answer ; so I bowed assentingly, 
although I had happened to see, with. 
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out staring, one or two females an. 
swering her description. 

‘Well, then, it follows, of course, 
that since the fault does not lie on the 
other side, it must be all his own; and 
yet he has the name of being a great 
admirer of the ladies; and, indeed, 
during all these years that I have 
known him, I remember he has always 
had some one fair object of his atten- 
tion at the various parties, balls, and 
pic-nics where we are accustomed to 
meet. There was that pretty Clara 
Vandeleur (you knew her, surely — a 
tall girl, with black eyes, and beautiful 
eyebrows ?) — everybody used to talk 
about Clara Vandeleur and Mr. Dash- 
wood ; everybody said that would be a 
match. But she married Captain 
Allan, and went off to Gibraltar; and 
next season there was our friend com- 
pletely en prise, to all appearance, by 
the golden-haired beauty, Miss Dun- 
das. She suddenly vanished from 
among us (didn’t she go into a nun- 
nery ?) and Mr. Dashwood consoled 
himself by a tre-mendous flirtation with 
little Rosa Sunningham. I confess I 
never thoroughly fathomed that mys- 
tery; and why, when, as every one 
said, she might have had the handsome, 
brilliant, affluent Charles Dashwood, 
Rosa quietly went and married that 
sober, matter-of-fact country cousin of 
hers, I don’t comprehend to this day. 
Well, after that — let me see — who 
came next ?” 

But although I was compelled to lis- 
ten to my guest’s verbose resumé of 
these long gone-by incidents, I have 
no intention of wearying my readers 
by its repetition in full. Her thought- 
fess chatter, however, with its usual 
ingenious mosaic of truth and fiction, 
set me thinking on the fate of one in 
whom I have taken a considerable in- 
terest, ever since we were first thrown 
together as boys at school. 

Froin that time, Dashwood and I 
have been friends and intimates. At 
that same school—(and welland fondly 
we both remember the old brick-house, 
with its huge mulberry-tree, and slop- 
ing lawn, and dear Doctor Kirby, 
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stern-browed and kindly-hearted !)—at 
school we were classmates, and partners 
together in every boyish frolic; at 
College we were chums; and when 
my profession called me into active life, 
and he, happy fellow! as I thought 
then, with a ready-made income, and 
no one to control him in the spending 
it, set off for the tour of Europe, sepa- 
rating us for some two or three years, 
even then we corresponded, with a re- 
gularity and a length of manuscript 
more befitting the letter-writing powers 
traditionally imputed to young ladies, 
than the bearded, broad-clothed ‘*men 
of the world,” as we began to consider 
ourselves. 

When again we met, our friendship 
resumed itself, and I was soon called 
upon to enter on the duties of the post 
he had assigned me — that of his sole, 
exclusive confidant. And I had no 
sinecure. His nature was impulsive, 
mercurial, and unreserved, It was 
more as a safety-valve to the exceeding 
eandour of his disposition than any- 
thing else, I believe, that he poured 
out to me his thoughts and feelings. 
Certainly, it was not for the purpose 
of gaining advice, for which he never 
troubled me; and, indeed, when on 
some occasions I volunteered a little in 
that respect, my counsel was uniformly 
and at once rejected. That was not to 
be wondered at, so unlike as we were. 

‘Temperaments like his are the surest 
to be soon influenced by love. And 
his experiences dated from his school- 
days, when little Ada Kirby nearly 
broke his heart by preferring a bigger 
boy’s bigger oranges to his, accom- 
panied, though they were, by an inge- 
nious impromptu, which we had both 
lain awake half the night before com- 

osing. 

Then, at Oxford, how hardly I fought 
to prevent his marrying a young mil- 
liner there, with nothing to recommend 
her but her bright eyes and glossy hair, 
and whom, I veritably believe, he would, 
in spite of me, have made Mrs. Charles 
Dashwood, had she not put such a step 
out of the question by eloping one 
morning with a very youthful baronet 
in an adjacent college. 

His long letters during his travels 
were chiefly filled with the same bur- 
den. Such agonies of admiration as 
he suffered in Paris, Vienna, Baden, 
Rome, Venice, Florence, Lisbon, Ma- 
drid, and even St. Petersburg, were, I 
should think, seldom endured by man. 





Till I grew familiar with his peculiar 
traits of disposition, I was in constant 
alarm with regard to my friend’s ma- 
trimonial prospects. I looked for the 
announcement of his marriage with the 
expectant faith of Mrs. Babington, 
though, to be sure, with not quite the 
same assured satisfaction in the ex- 
pectancy. His taste, with regard to 
women, was so catholic—he was so ho- 
nestly and unconventionally indifferent 
to all considerations of rank, fortune, 
education, or position—that I remained 
in perfect suspense as to whether I 
should be haply called on to greet as 
his wife a Spanish gitana or an Ita- 
lian prima donna, a French marquise 
or a Parisian grisette, a Russian wi- 
dow, rolling in gold, or a Welsh milk- 
maid, to whom shoes and stockings 
would be a novel luxury. 

‘**T never thought to look upon thy 
single face again!’ I observed to him, 
some time after his return, when I had 
been gently rallying him on the high- 
flown strain of devotion in which he 
used to write to me concerning various 
of his foreign beauties. 

**Ah! all that is past,” he replied, 
with earnest emphasis; ‘‘ those were 
boyish feelings, keenly felt, but soon 
forgotten. It is very different now. 
When a man loves, it is an irrevocable, 
irredeemable destiny, whether for good 
or evil.” 

I divined the coming ‘ confidence.” 
I believe I am a very good listener— 
certainly, I have always been so to 
to him—and on this occasion I was a 
patient auditor to his eloquent descrip- 
tion of the lady’s attractions and his 
own devotion. I forget at this mo- 
ment whether it was Jane Wilmot or 
Clara Vandeleur that had now en- 
slaved him. His attachment to one 
demoiselle followed so closely on the 
other, I may be forgiven the slip of me- 
mory. However, I know that both 
affairs ended in nothing. I scarcely 
know why ; but I must confess that my 
knowledge of the concluding passages 
in Charles’ love adventures was always 
of the vaguest. He was less confidential 
on those points ; it was with regard to 


their commencements and rapid growth ° 


that he always placed me au fuit. 

I remember one morning, when I 
had not seen him for some time, he 
came to my chambers, and threw him- 
self into a chair opposite to my writing- 
table, with a face of the most radiant 
ecstacy. 
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“* Congratulate me, my dear fellow! 
I'm the happiest man in the world —I 
am accepted !” 

‘* My congratulations have long been 
awaiting you,” I answered, heartily 
shaking his hand. ‘I am truly happy, 
my old friend, in your happiness. But 
tell me, I added, dubiously, remember- 
ing we had not had any confidences 
for a considerable period, ‘‘ who is the 
lady? Has Clara Vandeleur — or 
Julia at 

‘*Clara!—Julia!” he repeated, with 
an air of supreme disdain, vastly un- 
complimentary to those ladies— what 
are you dreaming of, Staunton? No, 
indeed! This time I have not been 
deceived by the meretricious attrac- 
tions of a mere ball-room young lady. 
My little Lucy is as pure, unsophisti- 
cated, and inexperienced as a child. 
She is little more than a child, indeed, 
in years, though she has all a woman's 
depth of soul and boundless capability 
of loving. She is not ‘out’ even. 
She is still under the care of her go- 
verness ; she knows nothing of the 
world except from books — nothing of 
mankind, of society.” 

«¢ Then how,” I interposed, “did you 
meet her ?” 

«‘By the most romantic accident 
possible.” 

Now, [am ashamed to confess, I have 
long forgotten the particulars of this ; 
I only remember something about a 
thunder-storm in a field, no shelter 
but the perilous trees, an umbrella, and 
a cloak chivalrously brought to the 
rescue by Dashwood—gracious accept- 
ance of the same—as also his escort- 
ing home the two ladies, &c., &e. 

** Mrs. Tremaine, a clergyman’s wi- 
dow, is intrusted with her education by 
my Lucy’s father, who is a colonel on 
service, now with his regiment at 
Most fortunately, my father knew the 
late Mr. Tremaine, sol am kindly 
received at her cottage at Fulham ; the 
only unmarried male visitor, I believe,” 
he added exultingly, ‘they live so very 
much retired, by Colonel Forde’s ex- 
press desire.” 

«* And how does the colonel like the 
idea of his son-in-law elect ?” 

«*'The news is now on its way to him, 
if, indeed, he doesnot return to England 
ere he can receive the letter. He is 
about to come home on sick leave; but 
Lucy—oh, Edward! you must see her! 
such a simple-minded, single-hearted 
being, her innocence shining in her 
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face! — her loving eyes, — blue eyes 
(don’t you think women’s eyes should 
never be any other colour?) and her 
fair, delicate cheeks, whose deepest 
blush is the faint pink of an apple-blos- 
som; then her hair, which she wears in 
long curls, floating about her face and 
neck like a golden cloud.” 

And so on. Ihad certainly never 
seen my friend so enthusiastically in 
love. For reasons of my own, I could 
entirely sympathise with him, and 
bore even the proverbially wearisome 
‘lover's raptures ” with ‘every indul- 
gence. And when he departed, elate 
and eager to go and spend the evening 
at Fulham, it needed the exercise of 
all my friendship to prevent a feeling, 
half of envy, mingling with my felicita- 
tions to the fortunate lover. 

Alas! poor Dashwood was not long 
destined to be an object of envy on 
this score. A few weeks passed by, 
and again he sought me ; but this time 
it was with a haggard look, and a dis- 
tracted air, that alarmed me even be- 
fore he spoke. 

**For heaven’s sake, tell me what 
has happened to you?” I exclaimed, 
as he threw himself, in a kind of aban- 
donment, on my sofa, and covered his 
face with his hand. 

‘*T have lost her!” he said, at length, 
in a tone of calm despair, very different 
from his usual passionate grief; * they 
have taken her from me !” 

His last words relieved me from the 
apprehension I had entertained, that 
poor little Lucy was dead. But even 
had that last, worst calamity occurred, 
he could not, it seemed to me, have 
regarded his situation more hopelessly. 

It appeared that Colonel Forde had 
returned home sooner than had been 
anticipated, and finding his only child 
in the society of, and engaged to, a 
young man of whom he knew nothing, 
his wrath had been perfectly over- 
whelming. Without allowing any ex- 
planation or remonstrance, he had, 
with true military promptitude, at 
once removed his daughter from Mrs. 
Tremaine, and had carried her off, no 
one could tell whither. Mrs. ‘Tremaine 
was too much overcome by dismay at 
being thus suddenly deprived of her 
charge, to be able to assist the unhappy 
lover with her advice, even had she been 
disposed to do so. 

*¢ Which she is not,” said Dashwood, 
as he strode to and fro along the room, 
the recital of his woes having aroused 
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him out of the dull lethargy he had be- 
fore suffered under, ‘for she looks 
upon me with disfavour now, as being 
the cause of bringing her into this 
trouble. Unjust; but all the world is 
unjust! As if my wretchedness was 
not the hardest to bear! —as if any 
misery could be put in comparison with 
mine!” 

«* But, my dear Dashwood,” I said, 
soothingly, ‘surely your case is not 
really so desperate as you imagine. 
Colonel Forde is like many men of his 
class, madly unreasonable while he is 
in a passion ; but his senses will surely 
return when his blood cools. He ve 

*¢ You talk admirably,” interrupted 
Dashwood, with impatient bitterness, 
**as all lookers-on can. You know 
nothing about it—you are not in love.” 

I was silent. He went on heatedly— 

** You don’t know what it is to set 
your whole soul on one being, to con- 
centrate all your life’s sunshine in one 
face, to merge all that your ear can 
drink of music in the sound of one 
voice! She is gone from me, I may 
never see her more, and you talk of 
consolation. You have never been in 
love — you do not understand what I 
feel!” 

Still I was silent, till his heart, a 
generous heart always, reproached him, 
perhaps, for he turned to me and 
grasped my hand with compunctious 
cordiality. Then he sate down and 
besought me to advise him; so I began 
over again to argue the probability of 
the colonel’s anger subsiding, when he 
surely might be brought to listen to the 
overtures of a man of Dashwood's po- 
sition for the hand of his daughter. 

*‘ You must follow them directly— 
see the colonel—convince him.” 

** But, my good fellow,” interposed 
he, ** how am I to find them out ?—~ 
there is not the slightest clue.” 

«You —a lover!” I cried, in very 
sincere astonishment, ‘and can’t de- 
vise means of finding out your mis- 
tress! Why, if she were in England, 
in Europe, in the world even, I'd force 
my way to her.” 

He looked somewhat surprised at 
this sudden warmth in his usually phleg- 
matic and self-possessed friend. How- 
ever, he listened to me, resolved to 
take my advice, and, with only a few 
more passionate parentheses about 
Lucy, he expressed himself ready to 
— himself to the utmost to recover 

er. 





So we set to work in a business-like 
manner, to ascertain whither the co- 
lonel had conveyed his daughter; and 
after a vast deal of trouble, we disco- 
vered that he had borne her off to 
Paris, and that they were visiting at 
the fashionable hotel of some friend or 
relative residing there. 

To Paris, accordingly, my friend 
rushed incontinently. I saw him off. 
As he pressed my hand, thanking me 
for my sympathy and help, his face 
was flushed with eagerness, his whole 
manner full of a sort of chivalrous ex- 
citement. 

**T will find her —tear her away— 
bear her off—though she were guarded 
by her tyrant father’s whole regiment!” 

These were his parting words, and I 
turned to my own abode with sincere 
admiration of his energy. 

I waited with great impatience for a 
letter from Paris. It came. He was 
in despair. They had left Paris the 
very morning after his arrival ; ~is 
it possible, thought I, that he passed 
a night without stirring heaven and 
earth to see her ?—and he had not yet, 
even with his utmost diligence, disco- 
covered their retreat. ‘ But I will,” 
concluded the epistle, with numberless 
blots and agitated flourishes. ‘They 
shall not, with all their arts, keep me 
from my beloved Lucy. Life shall 
leave me ere I submit. What is life to 
me without her ?” &e., &e. 

Another letter followed quickly on 
the first. Joy of joys! — he had seen 
her, though only in public, and at a 
distance. Directly after he had des- 
patched his depressing intelligence to 
me, he had adjourned to the Grand 
Opera. There, between the acts of 
‘La Juive,” happening to cast his 
eyes around the audience part of the 
gorgeous theatre, he beheld, seated in 
a private box, au troisieme, the object 
of all his waking thoughts and dream- 
ing fancies, fair and fresh, and with 
the same innocent blue eyes as ever, 
save that there was a pensive shade in 
them, he thought. But was that to 
be wondered at? The rest of the let- 
ter was so perfectly unintelligible in 
its ecstasy, that I could not at all make 
out whether he had gained any advan- 
tage from this accidental rencontre, 
besides the rapture of beholding his 
adored one. But, to be sure, I 
thought, all will be right now. He 
will have discovered her abode, made 
friends with the colonel, and his next 
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letter will contain an invitation to the 
wedding. 

I solaced my friendly anxiety thus, 
for some weeks, during which I re- 
ceived no tidings from Dashwood. 
Happy lovers are proverbially forget- 
ful of everybody and everything, save 
each other —a fact I knew, though, 
alas! not from personal experience ; 
and I knew, also, that Dashwood es- 
pecially was never oblivious of his 
confidant when he had any woes to 
pour forth into his sympathising ear. 

Believing, therefore, that my friend 
was happily established as fiancé to the 
colonel’s fair daughter, and sunning 
himself in her smilesat Paris—O blissful 
fate! thought I, this dismal November 
weather — imagine my utter astonish- 
ment when, on my way down the 
Strand one morning, recovering from 
a twentieth concussion against a pass- 
ing street passenger, I looked up, and 
distinguished Dashwood’s familiar face 
beaming on me through the yellow fog. 

He appeared half abashed by my 
unequivocal expression of surprise. 
The smile passed from his features, 
and he became singularly confused, 
and even constrained in his manner, 
as I linked my arm in his, and drew 
him with me to my chambers. 

* And now, Dashwood,” said I, 
when we had reached my sanctum, 
thrown ourselves each into an easy- 
chair, and each also taken a turn at 
the poker—his intimacy qualifying him 
even for the dear privilege of stirring 
my fire— ‘now tell me, what has 
brought you to London? How long 
have you been here?” 

And I poured forth a string of in- 
terrogations, at each successive one of 
which he looked yet more uncomfort- 
able than before, his handsome face 
flushing visibly, till at length he ner- 
vously grasped the sacred poker, and 
inflicted sundry hammerings on the big 
lumps of coal. 

There are some things the most pa- 
tient man cannot submit to, even from 
his dearest friend. I confess to the 
weaknesses common to my sex, and 
that I was equally annoyed by my 
questions being unanswered, and my 
poker being brandished thus uncere- 
moniously. To allow any other human 
being to interfere at all within the so- 
lemn precincts of your fenderis, asevery 
man will feel, a tremendous proof of the 
strength of friendship. But there is a 
limit even to the closest attachment ; 
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and I maintain, that when another man 
takes up your poker, and deliberately 
breaks your big lumps of coal, he passes 
that limit, and altogether exceeds the 
privileges of intimacy. 

This consideration possibly caused 
some accession of asperity to the tone 
in which I repeated my questions. 

*¢ Leave the fire alone, Dashwood, 
and condescend to speak, to satisfy the 
anxiety I have, as you know, long 
been in on your account. When did 
you leave Paris ?” 

«* About—about three weeks ago.” 

«* Three weeks! and you never let 
me know,—never P 

‘* My dear fellow, the fact is, I was 
distracted — maddened past endur- 
ance.” 

«* How was that? Your last letter 
bore good news of the object of your 
journey. Nothing has happened since, 
I trust ?” 

** Nothing!” he repeated. ‘ Oh, 
Edward! a whole world has happened 
—counting by feelings, not events.” 

I could not understand him at all. 
The expression of his face was exult- 
ing rather than depressed ; his evident 
embarrassment, even, was not that of 
a man labouring under any misery. I 
put another query— 

‘“¢ How is Lucy ?” 

At this the colour rushed into his 
face, and he stammered something in 
reply, which was quite inaudible. 

**T don’t want to force your confi- 
dence,” said I, coldly. ‘1 will ask no 
more questions, since it appears un- 
— to you to answer them. Shall 

offer you a glass of wine ?” 

** Don’t be foolish,” he cried, with a 
laugh, and an effort at throwing off his 
restrained air; “ 1’m not such an un- 
grateful dog as youdeem me. Only— 
to tell the truth e 

«* Ah!” I exclaimed, a sudden light 
bursting upon me, “I see it all—you’ve 
eloped, you and Lucy?” 

** No, no, no!” said he, quickly and 
emphatically ; ‘‘ nothing of the kind. 
Miss Forde is, I suppose, still in Paris, 
enjoying herself among the frivolous 
gaieties naturally attractive to her 
youth and—and intellect.” 

“‘ Miss Forde—frivolous gaieties!” I 
murmured to myself, beginning to 
comprehend, and, sooth to say, be- 
ginning also to feel rising in my mind 
a certain disdain for my friend’s incon- 
ceivably volatile nature. 

However, I could not but presently 
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admit that his philosophical resig- 
nation of his beloved was at least a 
proof of his wisdom. The ice once 
broken, he was voluble in his explana- 
tions. In a few minutes he had in- 
formed me how he followed Lucy 
home from the opera; how he had 
bribed her maid to convey a letter to 
her; how a meeting had been ar- 
ranged, to be effected by the roman- 
tic adjunct of a rope-ladder ; how said 
rope-ladder broke, and precipitated 
him into the shrubbery beneath (he 
rather skimmed over these details) ; 
and how the old colonel overtook him 
as he was making the best of his way 
with a sprained ancle out of his do- 
main; how the colonel upbraided 
him with secret and underhand beha- 
viour; how he rejoined, by saying, 
that were it not for his grey hairs, and 
the fact of his being his daughter’s fa- 
ther, &., &c. Finally, it seemed that 
while poor Dashwood was laid up with 
his sprained ancle, the shrewd colonel 
had taken the opportunity of letting 
his young daughter see something of 
the world. She went about to balls 
and parties, and speedily the new Eng- 
lish beauty became the rage among 
the Parisians — none the less that she 
was said to be a rich heiress, 

“*So,” concluded my friend, ‘* when 
next I met her at a grand assembly, 
the young lady scarce deigned me a 
look, and passed along, surrounded by 
her crowd of adorers, as if she had 
never seen me — never known me, 
Ungrateful—heartless! but what could 
I expect from a school girl—a miss in 
her teens ?” 

He went on in this strain for some 
time, confounding his own folly, and 
congratulating himself on his escape. 
Still it seemed to me that this was not 
all he had to divulge. And, in short, 
not to weary the reader with the con- 
tinued suspense in which his embar- 
rassed hesitation kept me,—the injured 
lover had already found consolation, 
and the reign of Lucy and innocent 
unsophistication was succeeded by that 
of a lovely widow—a Frenchwoman— 
whose talents equalled her beauty, 
both being excelled by her devotion to 
the fortunate Dashwood. 

I listened in grave silence while his 
tongue, as if rejoiced to be freed from 
its unnatural restraint, pursued, con 
amore, the theme of Madame du Chés- 
ne—hisirresistible, adored, and adoring 
Valentine. 


‘‘Her gracefulness, her piquancy, 
such as we never see in any but a 
Frenchwoman! Out of France they 
do not seem to comprehend that inde- 
scribable espidglerie, which is so ex- 
quisitely fascinating—you never find it 
in an Englishwoman |” 

‘*‘ No, thank heaven!” I muttered, 
parenthetically. 

‘*¢ You, with your artist’s eye, would 
admire her, Edward,” he continued. 
** Such perfection of form, such rich- 
ness and warmth of colouring. The 
clear, olive complexion, the dark eyes, 
floating in an ocean of light and lustre, 
the rich bands of jetty hair! — who, 
after gazing on such a picture, would 
care to turn to our fair-haired, pale- 
eyed, neutral-tinted beauties? After 
all, I always thought there was some- 
thing very insipid in a blonde.” 

This happened to touch me nearly, 
and [ started from my quietude. 

‘*Come, Dashwood, you are too 
bad. It is not a month since you were 
raving about the surpassing attrac- 
tions of a blonde. And I remember 
that you even said women’s eyes should 
never be any other colour but blue— 
azure blue.” 

‘* Well,” he rejoined, half pettishly, 
‘one can’t go on thinking the same 
thing for ever. Besides,” he added, 
with a piteous look, ‘ you will admit 
I have good reason for—for ? 

‘* For your change of opinion? Cer- 
tainly ;” and I threw aside my ill-hu- 
mour, and laughingly shook his hand, 
«*T congratulate you on your philoso. 
phy, Dashwood. You are a fortunate 
fellow.” 

**I feel myself so,” he said, with 
emphasis ; ** to have gained the love of 
a woman like Valentine du Chésne is 
a fate worth living for, A woman 
high born, talented, accomplished, she 
paints finely, sings exquisitely, plays 
the piano, harp, guitar, to perfection ; 
dances — ah! what does she not do?” 
and his parenthesis floated off into an 
ecstasy of rapture. 

But here, I confess, ended my in- 
terest in Charles Dashwood’s love 
affairs. I listened passively, though 
perhaps not quite so patiently as here- 
tofore, to his eloquent praises of the 
fair widow. I even went to see her, 
and, to his entire satisfaction, admired 
her beauty, her air of fashion, her 
agreeable conversation, and her per- 
fect taste in dress. But my earnest 
sympathy in my friend’s attachment 
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was gone, and my deep anxiety for 
him was alleviated for ever. And, 
though it was impossible to find any 
fault with Madame du Chésne—charm- 
ing and accomplished Frenchwoman 
as she was—my feelings towards my 
friend’s future wife were always of the 
most mild, polite nature, at all compati- 
ble with that admiration which every 
man has for a fascinating woman. 

Therefore, I had some trouble in 
concealing, under a decent mask of 
condolence, the innate satisfaction I 
could not help experiencing, when a 
hurried, blotted scrawl from my friend 
summoned me to his bedside—he being 
prostrated, distracted, beyond every 
former precedent, by the announced 
marriage of Madame du Chésne with 
Lord Greenfield, 

«A boy—a mere boy, whom I my- 
self first introduced to her! A brain- 
less dolt—a gawky lad, scarce released 
from his mother’s apron-strings.” 

** But wealthy, 1 conclude,” was my 
remark ; ‘and a peer of the realm, 
remember. And if she loves him— 
love is blind, you know.” 

** Love him! She doesn’t love him,” 
shrieked poor Charles, in a convulsion 
of anguish—*‘ she loves me—me/ She 
has always said so—even now she con- 
fesses it. Look—this letter!” 

He flung me a small packet, consist- 
ing of ten or twelve tiny sheets of pale 
rose-coloured paper, closely written in 
a slender, delicate hand. 

The French are renowned for their 
talents in letter-writing—the epistle of 
the fairValentine did no discredit to the 
national accomplishment. It began by 
an appeal to ciel—went on to express 
the ardent desire she had to find that 
peace and rest in the grave which life 
had never afforded her—briefly gave the 
outline of her history from the earliest 
childhood till now: ‘* Now, when the 
short space is over, during which I 
have enjoyed the only real happiness of 
my existence, till I beheld you—oh! 
mon trop cher ami!—lI had never loved, 
and now all my dreams of bliss are 
rudely cut short. The sun of my day 
sinks for ever; I am plunged into the 
dark night of despair.” Family rea- 
sons, sighed forth the gentle sufferer, 
made it incumbent on herto accept the 
offer of Lord Greenfield. She had 
always been the victim, always been 
the sacrifice for the good of her family. 
Her mother, her aunt, her grandfather, 
her great uncle, and a numerous tribe 
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of youthful cousins, all were to be be- 
nebted by her marriage with this 
English peer. ‘‘I yield, I submit,” 
wrote she. ‘ I renounce my life’s hap- 

iness—assured that that life will not 
S of long duration.” And the letter 
ended with a plentiful sprinkling of 
impassioned valedictions, and the assur- 
ance that ever—ever—ever—she was 
his heart-broken amie devouée jusqu’ 
a la mort et apres! 

«* Have you read it?” asked Dash- 
wood, in a hollow tone. 

I assented mutely. 

‘* Ts it not soul-rending, agonising ? 
Not only to suffer for myself, but 
for her. O, Valentine! poor angel!’ 

In my simplicity, I thought it might 
console him could I succeed in per- 
suading him of the unworthiness of the 
woman who had thus shamelessly 
deceived him. Hitherto he had always 
evinced a most commendable resigna- 
tion with regard to the disappointment, 
the lost lady generally ceasing to be 
desirable when she ceased to be his. 
But now it was different, and I dis. 
covered with surprise, and some little 
amusement, that the healing balm to 
his woes, despite his frequent declara- 
tions to the contrary, rested in the 
belief that Valentine was a victim, an 
injured angel, and that she adored him 
still. 

Poor Dashwood! heart and soul he 
is entirely that rarity—a gentleman; 
and few men are less of a coxcomb. 
And yet, to this day, the ci-devant 
Madame du Chésne’s attachment to 
him is his pet illusion. And I have 
seen him, when some turn in the ever- 
moving wheel of fashionable dissipation 
has brought them together, I have 
seen my friend move aside with a 
species of complacent melancholy, from 
where Lady Greenfield (handsome and 
bewitching as ever, and wearing her 
broken heart with unexampled grace) 
has formed the brilliant centre of a 
circle of worshippers. 

That was the last of his passions. 
He appears now to be thoroughly 
settled into bachelorhood, and as- 
sumes to be thought quite content 
with that condition. He delights in 
quoting cynical observations respecting 
matrimony, of which that at the head 
of these papers affords a fair specimen ; 
he has a malicious satisfaction in dis. 
covering when a ménage is not so en- 
tirely happy as it might be ; and rubs 
his hands, and thanks his stars Ae has 
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no fidgetty wife or tiresome children 
to interfere with his comfort. 

All this is hollow enough. Like 
every good man, his instincts are 
domestic; and, disguise it as he will, 
he keenly feels the solitude of his fire- 
side, the loneliness and lovelessness of 
his destiny. I can quite understand 
the meaning of the sigh he sometimes 
breathes, as if unconsciously, when he 
forms one of the party round my well- 
peopled hearth. 

«Oh! you're a lucky fellow, Staun- 
ton,” he said, only the other day, 
being more than usually frank and 
open-hearted, ‘‘a very lucky fellow. 
I wonder why,” he went on, thought- 
fully, ‘the blessing of a loving wife is 
given to one man, while another ——” 

“ Ay, but fought for—not altogether 
given,” corrected my wife, with a rising 
colour. ‘ People who gain such bles- 
sings (as you are polite enough to call 
us), are not quiescent in the matter, 
believe me. Remember Edward’s un- 
complaining patience during all those 
long years, till he was rich enough to 
marry. Remember his energy, his 





industry, and above all,” she added, 
with a wicked smile, “ his constancy, 
Mr. Dashwood.” 

Here my modesty interfered, and I 
stopped Kate's lips from indulging in 
further wife-like praises. 

As for Dashwood, he only laughed 
— somewhat tunelessly though — and 
turned his attention to my youngest 
boy, who was vigorously tugging at 
his coat, and entreating a ride on his 
knee. 

*¢ Never mind what my wife says,” 
I cried, feeling for my friend, ‘ mar- 
ried women have such a violent esprit du 
corps, they are not accredited witnesses 
on the subject.” 

** But she is right — quite right,” 
he rejoined, in a subdued tone; ‘it is 
all very true what she says. And 
Charlie, my boy!” he exclaimed, to 
his bright-eyed little namesake, “ you 
shall not follow your god-papa’s ex- 
ample—when you area man, you shall 
win a wife.” 

** Yes,” broke in the child, all his 
military propensities aroused, ‘“ like 
mamma says, me fight for her!” 


THE HYACINTH. 


When the vernal zephyrs waved the leafage 
Round Ionic column, frieze and plinth ; 

Loading that delicious air with odour, 
Clung thereto the stately hyacinth. 


And the maiden priestess, pensive-hearted, 
Chanting some antique Homeric hymn ; 

Wreathed its blossoms in her floating tresses, 
Standing shadowy by the fountain’s brim. 


Iu. 


Now on English lawn of mossy velvet, 
Far from murmur of igean surf, 
Blooms that perfect flower, in dusky purple, 
White and crimson, ’gainst the cool green turf. 


Iv. 


Let it sleep upon thy bosom, Mabel, 
And its blossom in thy fair curls twine ; 
Not the prettiest of Greek priestesses 
Laughed through deep brown eyes so sweet as thine. 





Mortimer Cots. 
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GERMAN EPICS AND ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 


Herne are three poems—two of which 
have been, for the last half-century, 
the admiration of Germany ; and the 
third, as far as we can judge from 
translation, seeming to us to have a 
rightful claim to be admired —pre- 
sented to the English public. We are 
not sure that their chance of atten- 
tion may not be increased by the fact 
that they are written in what is called 
hexameter verse. At the time that 
the * Luise” of Voss first appeared 
in Germany, the metre, though often 
adopted, could not be said to be natu- 
ralised in German literature ; it, how- 
ever, has made its way, and some po- 
— poems have been written init. In 

inglish the experiment has also been 
made, with less perfect success. 

To discuss the subject of metre 
would be beside our present purpose. 
We may, however, state, that we see 
no reason to think that verses, equally 
pleasing to the ear, may not be framed 
on the principle of introducing dac- 
tyles into rank and file, instead of 
iambics. In English, it is less easy to 
do so than in German, as we have lost 
the inflected forms both of nouns and 
verbs ; but to frame the line in Eng- 
lish is no very difficult accomplish- 
ment. In so framing it, accent, not 
quantity, must be chiefly attended to, 
though we think the latter cannot be 
safely neglected. 'WhenSouthey made 
the words ‘ westernmost Withsop”’ 
the concluding dactyle and spondee of 
one of his lines, he, no doubt, regard- 
ed the first syllable of his dactyle as 
equivalent to a long syllable, because 
on it the accent fell; the second, not- 
withstanding its cluster of consonants, 
he would say was short, as being unac- 
cented, and in the same way would deal 
with the last, disregarding the fact of 
its secondary accent, which, in com- 
bination with the position of the vowel 
before two consonants (the last cir- 
cumstance sufficient in itself to make 
the syllable long in Latin or Greek), 
does something to interfere with the 
dactylic movement. ‘The line may be 
constructed on the principle of accent 
alone, and be a line of verse; but to 
be a line of musical verse, quantity 
must also be regarded. 


Whether, however, the movement 
of the line be dactylic or iambic, is a 
matter of comparative unimportance. 
The question which the writer of Eng- 
lish hexameters has to ask himself is 
one wholly different ; it is this, whether 
a succession of lines, in each of which 
there are six beats—no matter whe- 
ther the lines, like the closing Alex- 
andrine of the Spenserian stanza, 
consist of six iambics, each of two 
syllables, or, like the dactylic hexa- 
meter, of an uncertain number of syl- 
lables still measured by six beats — 
can be produced so as not to be dis- 
pleasing to the ear. Our objection is 
not to the dactylic hexameter, as such, 
but to a succession of lines of six feet. 
Let any one make the attempt to string 
a number of iambic Alexandrines to- 
gether, without interposing lines less 
fatiguing to the breath of the reader, 
and thus enable himself to judge of the 
effect. If the dactylic hexameter is 
more tolerable in such an experiment, 
the cause, perhaps, will be found to 
consist in this, that the dactyle and 
spondee, with which each line closes, 
are the only parts of the line that ap- 
proach metre, and thus the four first 
feet—which we cannot well distinguish 
from interposed prose—give some 
relief. The length of the line is 
the objection. In the Spenserian 
or iambic hexameter, it breaks into 
two lines, equally divided. In the 
dactylic hexameter, the two last feet 
are too distinctly separated from 
the rest, to give it this advantage. 
While we think, then, that there is 
nothing absolutely to prevent the con- 
struction of such verses in English, we 
think that the effect of even two such 
lines in English would be unhappy, 
and to increase the number would be 
to increase the discord. The parti- 
cular objection which we have stated, 
in no way applies to imitations of 
the classical elegiac metre—the com- 
bination of hexameter and pentame- 
ter. In Greek and Latin poetry, the 
inconvenience which we have men- 
tioned, of the latter part of the verse 
being too distinctly marked, was felt, 
and the attentionof the poet was direct- 
ed to the arrangement of the four first 
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feet, and the position of the cwsura, 
the great object of which was to pro- 
duce something of harmony in what 
was felt to be the part of the verse most 
requiring every artificial support which 
could be given. We transcribe from 
the only treatise on Latin Prosody 
which happens to be at the moment 
within our reach: — ‘Il faut bien 
comprendre l'intention de la césure. 
Ou la demande, parce que loreille 
exige un enchainement entre les pre- 
miers pieds d’un vers; si cet enchaine- 
ment existe, elle est satisfaite, quoique 
cependant les régles générales ne soient 
pas rigoureusement respectées.” 

But we are passing into a discussion, 
which we had better postpone till at 
least we have made our readers ac- 
quainted with the books which sug- 
gest it. 

Mr. Cochrane has, within the last 
year, published four volumes of verse. 
One is composed of original poems ; 
another is a translation of Voss’s 
« Luise ;” a third is, ‘* Herman and 
Dorothea,” from Goethe ; and a fourth 
is, ** Hannah and her Chickens,” from 
the German of Eberhard. 

The original poems are, for the 
most part, of the class which, in the 
early days of Southey and Coleridge, 
those poets used to classify as, ‘* Moods 
of my own mind.” ‘There is no very 
distinct subject —the fancies suggest- 
ed to an amiable man by accidental cir- 
cumstances are pleasingly expressed— 
and the poem is published, because cal- 
culated to give pleasure, always of a 
pure, and often of a very high kind. 

We do not know whether we should, 
if this volume were published alone, 
make any effort to call attention to it. 
To describe a volume of modern poetry, 
making no peculiar claims, where 
the writer has the good taste not to 
deviate from established models, and 
where his chief distinction is to have 
expressed feelings shared by every 
one at his fire-side, more happily 
than one man in a thousand could 
have done, would, in our day, be of 
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little use. ‘* Ina community of bakers, 
every one,” says Johnson, ‘ must eat 
his own bread.” In a nation of au- 
thors, men must consent, not to the 
hard penance of reading their own 
works — Dante never imagined any- 
thing so bad for his condemned spi- 
rits — but to knowing that they will 
be little read by others. Even the 
compulsion of a reviewer’s office can- 
not make him open a new volume of 
poems, Why the fact is so, we cannot 
explain, but so is the fact. 

We ourselves are not altogether an 
exception. We do sometimes, how- 
ever, open a volume of modern poetry, 
and we have our reward. In this case 
of Mr. Cochrane’s it so happens, that 
we read his volume with little thought 
that we should ever make it, even in 
part, the subject of a review; but as 
we undertake to speak of his trans- 
lations, it is fit that we should first 
state something of his original works ; 
for except a man be a poet, we feel 
little inclined to encourage him as a 
translator of poetry. In proof, however, 
that Mr. Cochrane may be welcomed 
in that character, we may mention 
that we have read his volume of 
original poems* with much pleasure, 
and have among his sonnets found 
several of exceeding beauty. 

The volume is divided into four 
parts. ‘The first, sonnets illustrative 
of the seasons and nature; a second 
series of sonnets is suggested by recol- 
lections of a tour on the Continent; a 
third consists of poems cast in the same 
form, but which do not relate to any 
common subject; the fourth and last 
division of the volume is given to mis. 
cellaneous poems, 

When we read the volume first, we 
marked with pencil many of these 
poems, that we might read them again ; 
and such of them as we have read more 
than once appeared to us, on every re- 
perusal, more beautiful. We shall 
enable our readers to judge, by giving 
from each of the three first divisions of 
the book a single poem :— 


‘* SUMMER MORNING: 
‘“* Eye never looked upon a scene more fair, 
Save in a dream, or in the Golden Age: 
The mountain tops as on an embassage 
To Heaven appear (like priests who may repair 
Unblamed to the high altar) in the air 


* “Sonnets and Miscellaneous Poems.” By James Cochrane. Edinburgh: Johnstone and 


Hunter. 1853. 
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At home, the empyrean air! The trees 

In leafy stoles, wooing in vain the breeze 

That sleeps, stand breathless as a soul at prayer. 
The lake too sleeps from shore to island knoll, 
Where all these beauties clear redoubled lie; 
Yea, Heaven and earth are blended into one, 


For deep within the water rests the sky ! 
Gazing on such a scene o’erwhelms the soul ; “ 
It thinks, and must be sad: this sin hath done.” 


**MOUNT BLANC. 
“ Bur chiefly thee, O sovran Blanc! I greet, 
Lifting thy head far up to dwell apart ; 
Who seest Hyperion’s coursers, ere they start, 
Arching their necks and pawing with their feet ; 
And latest seest his lessening wheels retreat : 
Who with the streamers from the poles that dart, 
And with the stars o’ nights, familiar art, 
Holding with them, as friends, communion sweet : 
The clouds who seizest in the empyrean blue, 
To robe thyself withal in their white folds, 
Hurling them forth to pay thee homage due 
As brooks, yea rivers, in thy piney wolds: 
Whose vast snow fields, by Cynthia’s light surveyed, 
Seem Cynthia's self upon the earth low laid.” 


** OCEAN. 
‘*T Love to stand upon the billowy shore, 
What time the tumbling waves with sparkling crest 
Come rolling in, and hear the distant roar 
Of Ocean as he rocks himself to rest ; 
For then I hear a voice that speaks of yore, 
That opens Memory’s cells with gentle sway, 
And his far voice is a symphony 
My thoughts to bound, or, wandering, to restore. 
His voice is awful, when from land to Jand 
Their monstrous heads the foaming billows rear, 
Like Alp o’er Alp—appear and disappear ; 
Or break with deafening thunder on the strand: 
But these lulled tones are like the curfew’s peal, 
They pain, yet please me, hurt me, and yet heal.’ 


These extracts are sufficient for our 
present purpose. ‘The two first lose 
something by being separated from the 
series of which they form a part. ‘The 
whole series may be regarded as one 
poem, and each particular sonnet a 
stanza, or little more. The key-note 
is to be looked for beyond itself; and of 
many such stanzas all that can be 
said, all that can be desired is, that 
they assist the progress of the poem, 
without disturbing the general vein of 
sentiment. ‘Take Wordsworth’s series 
of sonnets on the River Duddon ; some 
are of singular beauty, some of no other 
beauty than their appropriateness for 
the place which they occupy gives— 
mere indications of Place—but without 
which the plan of the work would be 
often unintelligible, or, if intelligible, 
exhibit the defect of imperfect execu- 
tion. In the same way his series of 
ecclesiastical sonnets. Points of Time 


must be indicated ; but whole centuries 
may pass without presenting, in the 
poet’s way of viewing his subject, such 
topics as he may wish to bring promi- 
nently forward, or as he finds harmo- 
nising with his theme; and in such 
circumstances it is unreasonable to ex- 

ect more than such a selection of 
incidents as may enable him to come 
to what he wishes to exhibit in fuller 
detail, without the appearance of 
abruptness. We remember that, in one 
of the editions of Shakspeare’s poems, 
which we knew in our boyhood— 
(Dublin, Ewing)—several of his son. 
nets were so printed as to appear parts 
of one poem. We know not on what 
authority this was done; but we be- 
lieve that in Mr. Browne’s modern 
edition something of the same kind of 
arrangement is adopted. In these 
cases it is only an editor’s commen- 
tary; and, ifa theory is to be sustained, 
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is a thing to be regarded with distrust, 
except some distinction of type guards 
the reader from confusing the editor’s 
arrangement with what is properly the 
author’s work. Poems may, with a 
little dexterity, be so re-arranged as to 
exhibit anything but what the author 
intended. Our impression however is, 
that many of the sonnets of Shakspeare 
are portions—stanzas—of larger poems, 
and that, regarded in this way, the 
beauty of particular passages is more 
fully brought out. We however think, 
that by such criticism it is idle to expect 
the discovery of the incidents of his life ; 
and that the expectation of this which 
seems to have led to the minute ex- 
amination of every phrase, arises in a 
false conception of what poetry is, and 
ever must be. Shakspeare was not 
bound, any more than the humblest 
ballad-singer, to swear to the truth of 
asong. ‘The truth of nature, of feel- 
ing, of sentiment, we have a right to 
expect, but to read such poems for the 
verification of facts—with a view to 
establish scandals against Queen Eliza- 
beth, or to impeach the character of 
some innkeeper’s wife—is, we think, to 
read them amiss. 

Modern writers were fond of fol- 
lowing the example set them by 
Wordsworth, and which he adopted 
from the Italians. Among the poems 
of the late Sir Aubrey de Vere, is 
more than one series of sonnets, in this 
way illustrating a single subject, each 


art wrought out in separate detail. 
There is one of twenty-two such stanzas 
on the Lord’s Prayer, parts of which 
areexceedingly affecting, and many pas- 
sages of which are conceived in winged 
words, which we can well imagine 
sustaining the contemplative spirit in 
its efforts to realise a better world. 
These poems might, we think, be use- 
fully detached from the volume of 
which they form a part, and printed 
separately. The ‘*Shadow of the 
Pyramid,” by Robert Ferguson,® is 
another poem in which this form is 
adopted; a visit to Egypt suggests 
the poem, in which the fates of the 
country, from earliest antiquity to our 
own days, are shadowed out. We do 
not think Mr. Ferguson has taken 
entire advantage of the form in which 
his poem is cast, as the advantage of 
that form is, that while each sonnet 
must be regarded as a part of the 
entire, it has also an individual life of 
its own; and if separated from the 
rest, has its own unity and distinct 
meaning. It is best, when considered 
in subordination to the whole; but it 
is not a part of the whole in the sense 
in which a limb is part of the body. 
Mr. Ferguson’s sonnets run too much 
into each other; each successive one 
assumes that you are familiar with 
that which precedes, and we have some 
difficulty in finding one which we can 
detach from the series. 


‘¢THE NILE. 


‘« How sweet the breath! how calm the voice of night ! 
How soothingly her gentle fingers sweep 
O’er the worn brow in zephyrs soft and light, 
And charm with magic touch the soul to sleep ! 
Oh! then to wake! and feel how full and deep 





The pulse of Nile throbs round thee, and to hear 
No voice but his, low breathing on the ear ; a 
Then in a thought of Him who still doth keep 















His watch o’er earth, a moment’s space upon 

Yon sky to gaze, and in that moment see ¢ 
The gleaming dart of the unsleeping One, 0 
Flash through the sky against his enemy ;f to 
And then to muse till, melting into dreams, pl: 
The murmur of the Nile some friend's loved accents seems. = 
€ 
But Mr. Cochrane and his own of Voss, as being the first of these ps 
poem have led us away from our pro- domestic narrative poems, and that x 
per subjects—the poems which he has _ out of which the others may be said to ati 
translated; and first, of the “‘Luise” have grown. mr 
01 
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* “Shadow of the Pyramid.” By Robert Ferguson. 1847. : in 
+ The Moslems believe that a falling star is the dart of the Almighty thrown at an evil _ 
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spirit.—Author’s Note. 
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The “ Luise ” of Voss has been for 
more than half a century before the 
German public, and has continued to 
have some popularity. Of Voss him- 
self let us state the facts of his life, or 
rather such part of them as we can 

ive in a sentence. He was born at 

mmerdorff, and sent to Penzlin, in 
the Duchy of Mecklenburgh; there he 
remained till his fourteenth year, where 
he was well-grounded in Latin, and 
had taught himself some Greek and 
Hebrew. His father was a farmer, 
but by the seven years’ war reduced 
to entire destitution. ‘The son made 
his way to New Brandenberg, where he 
was admitted into the free school. 
This gave him food and shelter, but 
no provision was made for clothing the 
young student. He gave lessons to 
school-fellows less destitute than him- 
self, and was thus enabled to dress 
himself. A book-club was got up, and 
a sort of gymnasium for debate and 
mutualinstruction. Klopstock’s works 
were among the books, and Voss 
began the fabrication of German Hex- 
ameters. He continued tolive on, partly 
as private tutor, and partly in the sort 
of charity which at that time, in Ger- 
many, it was not felt humiliating, in 
one who was called a ‘ poor scholar,” 
to receive; and in 1772 we find him at 
Gotlinger, attending Heyne’s lectures. 
He was admitted, through Heyne’s ex- 
ertions, to a Philological Seminary, in- 
tended to prepare young persons as 
schoolmasters for the Hanoverian ter- 
ritory. This gave him food, and hopes 
for the future. 

The strange wild boy was not as 
deferential to Heyne as the professor 
expected, and had perhaps a right to 
expect. Voss declaimed against some 
propositions advanced in Heyne’s lec- 
tures, and “attacked his opinions, in 
— part with the very arguments 

Leyne was accustomed to produce, and 
to refute in his own lectures.” This was 
too bad. Heyne and his friends com- 
plained. Voss, in his turn, got offended 
—begged and borrowed four gold Fre- 
derics (Heyne’s fee), and sent them in 
pone somewhat insolently, for the 

ectures which he had been gratuitously 
attending. Voss was removed from the 
Philological Seminary, and had to look 
for his bread elsewhere. Aftersometask- 
work for the boooksellers, we find him, 
in 1778, married, and in comparative 
comfort. About this time he published 
his first translation of the Odyssey. 
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In 1793, he printed a new edition of it 
so altered as to be, in truth, a different 
work. ‘The first is said to be greatly 
better than the second; but on such a 
subject, particularly in the case of trans- 
lation, we should have strong doubts. 
In the case of Cowper’s Homer, where 
the changes in the second edition of 
his Odyssey are very considerable, 
Southey and Cary, the latter capable 
of forming some opinion on the sub- 
ject, have each reprinted, in their re- 
spective editions of Cowper’s works, his 
Homer from the first edition. Of 
Voss’s Odyssey we happen to have the 
edition printed in 1821, whether from 
his first or second edition we do not 
know. After his quarrel with Heyne, 
there appears to have been a period of 
dissoluteness in the life of Voss, but it 
may have been little more than the 
permitted license of a German student. 
He and a number of friends contributed 
to periodical publications—were paid 
for what they wrote—and the proceeds 
were expended in social entertainments, 
of which wild and improbable stories 
were told. Whatever were his irregu- 
larities, he soon passed into the decen- 
cies of domestic life. For the last 
twenty years of his life he resided at 
Heidelberg. 

We have read parts of the Odyssey 
in his translation ; but, to our ear, his 
hexameters are not very skilfully 
framed, and the tone of the entire is 
altogether un-Homeric. There is, 
through all the domestic scenes in the 
original, a playfulness of tone which 
we do not think any translator has 
caught; which, though by no means 
unlike the tone of Cowper's original 

oetry, Cowper is the furthest of all 

Jomer's translators from preserving — 
and which, though in speaking of a 
German translation, we do so distrust- 
ing our own judgment, we think Voss 
has altogether lost. The best account 
of the humorous parts of the Odyssey 
is given by Colonel Muir, and we have 
read the Odyssey with infinitely more 
pleasure since we met with Colonel 
Muir’s book. 

Of ** Luise” (Louisa) there are se- 
veral editions; and from a sentence in 
one of Mr. Cochrane's prefaces, it 
would appear that there are differences 
of opinion as to the best. Ours is of 
Vienna, 1816, and, it would appear, 
differs a good deal from that which 
Mr. Cochrane has used. The poem 
was first printed in 1781, and the 
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adoption of the hexameter appears to 
have been suggested by his translation 
of the Odyssey, in which he adopted 
that metre. Voss, we should say, in 
all his translations —and_ he was for 
ever translating — regarding form as 
of the essence of any work, as no 
doubt it is, thought the best mode of 
reproducing its effect was toimitate, as 
closely as he could, its form, and thus 
without much reference to the powers 
or the oS of the language 
into which he was translating, sought 
to echo the sound as well as the 





thoughts of the ancient poets. He 
is said to have made the effort not 
alone to translate Homer into hexa- 
meters, but to give dactyle for dac- 
tyle, spondee for spondee, and, in the 
passages we have examined, the at- 
tempt seems to have been made, but 
abandoned as impracticable. But, 
then, what dactyles and spondees are 
the German! 

We transcribe a few lines, opening 
the book at random. The first lines 
of Voss'’s ‘Eleventh Book of the 
Odyssey” are:— 


“ Aber nachdem wir zur schiffe gelangteen, und zu dem meere 
Zogen zuerst wir das schiff hinab in die heilige salzflut : 
Stellten dann mast und segel hinein in das dunkele meersehif,” &e. 
6 ’ 


Before reading the corresponding 
lines from Homer, endeavour to scan 
the German lines, Having ascertained 
each three syllables which Voss calls 
a dactyle, and each two which he calls 
a spondee, ask yourself, on what prin- 
ciple, either of accent or quantity, he 
proceeds—what is to determine a syl- 


lable to be long, or whatever other 
name is to designate the first syl- 
lable of a dactyle, and to distinguish 
it from the two last? We believe that 
in the lines we have quoted, he in- 
tended the flow of the verse to be the 
same as is found in the original :— 


Aurdp érei p’ eri via Kati ABouer, H5e OaAagaar, 
Nija wéev ap maumpwrov epvovamer eis dAa Stav 
Ev § wordy tideuerOa Kai votia vyi pedAaivy. 


To our ear, read the German as we 
may, do what we can to humour the 
tune, it would appear as if it had a 
foot or two more than we find in a 
Greek hexameter — or, rather, as 
Southey himself somewhere says, as if 
it was measured, not by the foot, but 
by the yard. We wish that the dac- 
tylic hexameter were naturalised in our 
language, if it were only to escape 
these discussions on the form of poems, 
of which we should rather discuss the 
substance. 

The story of “Luise” is a short 
and simple one. The scene is laid in 
the village of Greénau. The most im- 
portant of the fixed residents are the 

astor and his wife, with their daughter, 

uuise. A dowager countess inhabits 
the neighbouring Hall; her family are a 
daughter, Louisa’s friend—a son, about 
to be sent to the University, and a 
young Lutheran minister, Walter, the 
son’s tutor, for whom the countess has 


obtained an appointment as pastor to 
some neighbouring congregation—his 
engagement with her son being at an 
end. 

Walter is the hero of the story. He 
has fallen in love with Louisa, and 
from the first, we know him as ac- 
cepted by her parents in the character 
of her future husband. There seems 
no probability that she will not be as 
well pleased with the arrangement as 
they can be. 

Louisa’s eighteenth birth-day has 
come, and Walter is invited to pass it 
with them. ‘The poem is divided into 
three idyls : the first is entitled “ The 
Repast in the Forest.” 

It would appear that the birth-day 
guests are received at the parsonage 
house, and after an early meal, there is 
some discussion how the day is to be 
passed; Louisa is the heroine of the 
day, and has to determine it. Her 
mother asks here— 


“ Shall we away to the forest, Louisa, or wouldst thou rather, 
Seeing the sun is so bright, in the cool honeysuckle-deck’d arbour— 
Down by the streamlet, thy birth-day hold? But why art thou blushing ?” 


‘ Not in the arbour, mamma, for the scent of the pale honeysuckle, 


Mingled with green of the meadow and lilac, at evening is heavy ; 
And moreover, the midges in myriads come from the waters; 


Sweetly the bright sun shines, and the skirts of the forest are pleasant.” 


[July, 
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To the forest, then, they go. In the 
opening of the poem we have the 
fowl feeding from Louisa’s hand, and 
glimpses of her character are seen 
through conversations with her mo- 
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ther. A boat has to be borrowed for 
the day's excursion; every one is 
equally desirous to gratify Louisa. 
The answer to the application for the 
boat is— 


Charles is Walter’s pupil, and has 


all the 


A walk on the hill is happily de- 


scribed 
brough 
rative 


As they descend the hill they meet 
“The old weaver of seventy winters,” 


a figure that wanders among the hills 
like Wordsworth’s leech-gatherer. The 


They part, but we must give Mr. Cochrane’s words, which are surpassingly 


“Boat, and whatever I can lend you, are all at the lady’s disposal !” 


Louisa described in the following pas- 
playfulness ofa boy. Wehave sage, surely very gracefully written: — 
‘‘ Spoke thus kindly the steward, and handed the key. But the maiden, 

Charles now urging them on, took hold of the arm of her lover, 

Leading delighted the way to the foam-fringed sluice of the corn-mill, 

Down in the valley. On this side and that, at the feet of the maiden 

Lightly her white frock flapped, tucked neatly with rose-coloured loopstrings. 

Rich silk gauze, scarce hiding her bosom, enveloped her shoulders, 

Fastened in front with a brooch in the form of a rose; and a straw hat, 

Decked with a corn-flower, shaded her countenance smiling and friendly. 

Under the bonnet, her ringlets of dark hair streamed on her shoulders, 

Carelessly tied in their glossy profusion with rose-coloured ribbons. 

White, from the band of her brown kid glove, shone sweetly her right band, 

Holding a fan, which she sometimes used in the heat to refresh her ; 

And as the left on the arm of the youth confidingly rested, 

Softly he held in his hand the beloved girl’s delicate fingers. 

Gushings of rapture he felt at his heart: thick breathing and speechless 

Pressed he her small hand, trembling himself as he played with her fingers. 


‘Thus both wandered slow through the grass, thick studded with wild flowers, 
Lively with grasshoppers chirping around, while something within them 
Kept them from speaking, or raising their eyelids to look at each other.” 


mountain strawberries, and the seat of 
the lovers under the hazels, while their 
young companion is preparing a basket 
of rushes— 


. The scenery is admirably 
t out, and everywhere the nar- 
is bright with incident. The 
“* Scarce had he finished, when off to the low swamp scampered the stripling, 
Leaving the lovers alone, who, with hearts fast beating, and timid, 

Sat down under the shade of the nut-trees, close by each other, 

Talking of common affairs to conceal their inward emotion. 

Ere long, back with a well-formed basket of rushes the workman 
Bounded, delighted to hear his performance applauded as skilful. 

All then set to, plucking, and vieing the one with the other ; 

Laying the strawberries down in the basket, and bragging of large ones; 
Tasting at times, and presenting each other with some of the choicest. 
Soon with delicious berries the basket was filled to the edges, 

Sending around from the cov’ring of leaves most exquisite fragrance. 
Lifting the basket, the boy on his arm then laid it, and went on.” 


old man is singing a hymn; he re. 
ceives from Walter a birth-day present, 
and some cheerful conversation fol- 
lows. Another trait of Louisa’s cha- 
racter is most naturally brought out— 


“Thanks, sir; quaffed shall a glass be to-day to the health of the lady, 
And to yourself, and to her who, kind as an angel from heaven, 
Visits our homes.” 


beautiful— 


“ Parted the friends; but the old man gazed long after the lovers, 
Inwardly moved, while the tears on his light gray eye-lashes trembled.” 
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We regret that we have not the op- 
portunity of seeing the edition of the 
original from which Mr. Cochrane 
quotes. 


In ours the whole scene of 


{July, 


the interview is somewhat different 
from Cochrane’s, each being, in some 
respects, better than the other. In 
this passage we have— 


** Aber der Alte 
Segnete beiden nach und es bebte die thran’, an der Wimpern.” 


They have now got to the foot of the 
hill, and find the old people landing 
from the boat. 

We have the arrangements for the 
repast, a substantial one, if we can 
believe Mr. Taylor, who some fifty 
years ago translated parts of the poem 
from a copy which seems to have been 


different from either Mr, Cochrane’s 
or ours, 

Coffee is prepared by the mother, 
and when it is ready, Louisa has to 
produce her good things. 

Quickly Louisa uplifted the lid of the 
basket and took out cups of earthen 
ware, and a pewter basin of sugar— 


“ But when all had been emptied, the butter, the rolls, and the cold ham, 
Strawberries, radishes, milk, and the cowslip wine for the pastor, 
Archly Louisa observed, Mamma has forgotten the tea spoons! 

They laughed, also the father; the good old lady she laughed too— 
Echo laughed, and the mountains repeated the wandering laughter. 
Walter presently ran to the birch-tree beside them and cut off 

Short, smooth sticks with his clasp knife, offering skewers for stirrers.” 


We should be glad to see the edition 
from which Taylor translated, and to 
ascertain whether it contained the line 
which we have underlined in italics. 
The line, whether Taylor’s own, or 
Voss’s, seems to have suggested the 
passage in Wordsworth’s poem of ‘*Jo- 
anna’s Rock,” in which the sound of 
the lady’s laughter is described as 
echoed by the surrounding mountains. 
There is nothing corresponding with 
it, or likely to suggest it, in our copy of 
the original, or, it would appear, in Mr. 
Cochrane’s. 


—Taylor’s Translation. 


There is a passage in which, when 
the old pastor is refreshed with the 
contents of Louisa’s basket, he begins 
to speculate on a future life. It is not 
a very happy one in the original, and 
we wish that Mr Cochrane had re- 
garded it as within the privilege of a 
translator to have omitted altogether. 
Homer, ‘the lovely,” is mentioned 
in the passage, probably a misprint 
for ‘Homer the loving.” ‘ Homer 
dem liebendem ” is in our copy. ‘The 
return of the party home in the even- 
ing is admirable :— 


“ Faint in the West now evening glowed: stept forth in the twilight 
One star after another, and twinkled aloft in the heavens, 
As by the gnarled old oaks on the margin the hurrying shallop 
Grounded, which Hans made fast by the painter, according to orders. 
Sweetly the fragrance arose from the meadow ; but quickly they hastened 
On through the mown grass, wisely avoiding the swathes that were dewy. 
Carefully walking, Louisa, her gown tucked up by the border, 
Showing her snow-white stockings and petticoats dim in the gloaming. 
Then by the mouth of the bog where lonely the beetles were humming, 
Close by the wall of the village, with thorns overrun, and with briers, 
On they proceeded, the grasshoppers chirping around them, and glowworms 


Shining with pale light. 


Now through the wicker-work gate of the village 


Leisurely went they, saluting the folks in the front of their houses, 
Neighbourly met to advise with each other, and gossip and tattle. 
Hans now handed the key to the steward’s industrious servant, 

Who at the court’s wide entrance the clear-ringing scythe on the anvil 
Busy was hammering, fresh green clover to cut on the morrow. 
Hooted the owl in the belfry, and eve-like quiet the clock clicked, 

As with a wag of his tail by the dog at the door they were welcomed.” 


In the second idyl we have a visit from 
the countess and her party. They are 
removing from their country residence, 
and come for the purpose of having 


the wedding take place before they go. 
This part of the poem does not seem 
to us in any way equal to the first; 
and in the edition from which Mr. 
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Cochrane quotes, would appear to 
have been very injudiciously extended. 
In ours it is but half the length of 
the first, and yet it is too long. The 
third idyl is, in Mr. Cochrane’s edition, 
divided into two parts, the marriage 
and the marriage festivities. Ours 
gives it the name of the “* Brautabend,”’ 
and though very much longer than 
the first, is undivided. It would appear 
that the author was fond of touching 
and re-touching a favourite picture. 
There would be no object in our tran- 
scribing more of the poem. It will be 
read with pleasure of the same kind 
that Longfellow’s ‘“ Evangeline” has 
given. It is not improbable that it 
would have been impossible to trans- 
late it with the same effect in any 
other metre than that which Mr. 
Cochrane has adopted, and which he 
has often rendered not unpleasing. 
The poem is, however, somewhat te- 
dious, and we think that without va- 
rying its peculiar character — without 
omitting one trait of manners, or even 
one expression of feeling —it might 
have been easily abridged into a more 
effective poem. In a passage of it, 
translated by Mr. Taylor, he says he 
omitted ‘some lines which appeared 
trifling or superfluous ;” adding, how- 
ever, that he gave a “ faithful notion 
of the spirit of the piece, which may,”’ 
he says, ‘*be compared with the 
works of the Flemish painters, in 
which a housewife, surrounded with 
kitchen-furniture, forms the main ob- 
ject, and in which all the minute arti- 
cles for domestic use are as elaborately 

ainted as the human individuals.” 
Tn Mr. Austin’s ‘* Characteristics of 
Goethe” is a translation of a review 
by Goethe, of Voss’s works, from 
which, had we room for it, we should 
wish to make extracts. It is written 
with the generosity which distinguishes 
Goethe’s writing whenever he wrote 
of true men — the praise being some- 
what higher than those less capable of 
appreciating what Voss had done for 
the literature and the language of 
Germany would concede. 

Mr. Cochrane's books have imposed 
a more severe duty on us than we had 
proposed, and yet we cannot fully 
discuss some subjects, which, in ex- 
amining them, it is not easy altogether 
to avoid. The general principles of 
translation, and the question whether 
fidelity to the form, as well as to the 
meaning and purpose of the work 
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translated can scarcely be avoided—nor 
the further question whether, even ad- 
mitting the desirableness of such fide- 
lity in most cases, we should think of 
exacting it when it would lead to the 
introduction of a metre unfamiliar to 
our literature? The possibility of pro- 
ducing, in our language, effects similar 
to those produced by that metre in 
other languages, is one which almost 
forces itself upon us, and yct is one 
which cannot be incidentally discussed, 
as it would involve an inquiry into the 
elementary principles of metre, and 
the peculiar circumstances which so 
fixed our language at a period when 
it was still in growth and pliant, 
and when, no doubt, it could be 
easily moulded into whatever would 
most suit the purposes of our early 
poets, as to be singularly unfavourable 
to the purposes of those who would 
now force it into accordance with the 
system of the ancient languages. Its 
inflexions are gone—its pronunciation 
is compressed in such a manner as to 
crush its syllables together. The loss 
of inflexions has forced upon us a num. 
ber of prepositions, and small unac- 
cented words which must be very 
much in the way of a writer who 
adopts a system of metre depending on 
accent, not on quantity. From this 
and from other causes, we too are 
constantly obliged to use the article 
where it would not appear in other 
languages; and this, too, cannot but 
have an effect on metre. Where there 
are inflexions, and where the latter 
part of the word is inflected, you have 
the weaker syllables annexed to the ori- 
ginal word—the root—giving the poet 
ready-made dactyles or trochees. The 
current of the language is with him 
when he writes in metres requiring 
such feet, and he is not, as in modern 
English, striving against the stream ; 
and words which, in Chaucer's time, 
were in our poetry lengthened out so 
as to exhibit a dissyllabic termina- 
tions, ending in ion, &c. ; and which, 
even so late as Dryden's day, were still, 
perhaps, reluctantly obedient to the 
convenience of the poet, are now, by 
economical people, kept within the nar- 
rowest limits. We have lost, for the 
most part, the marks which, in other 
languages kindred with ours, still ex- 
press the degreesof comparison. A mo- 
dern poet would be regarded as guilty 
of some affectation, if, like Spenser, he 
spoke of his “ beautifullest” bride ; 
F 
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and though “eth,” as the sign of 
present tense, is not absolutely driven 
out of good society, we think it can be 
scarcely said now to exist: ‘ ed,” 
in its uncontracted form, as the sign 
of the past tense, is gone. All this 
is hard on the hexametrist ; and it 
is harder on the man who would 
employ an unusual metre in transla- 
tion than on an original writer; for 
the translator undertakes to express 
thoughts in a language already form- 
ed and existing, and over which he 
can assume no privileges. An original 
writer may indulge in caprices of 
whatever kind. What he wishes to 
say, we endeavour, if he be in any 
true sense an original writer, to under- 
stand. We allow him a power over 
language which no translator can 
claim. 

In translating ‘* Herman and Do- 
rothea,” Mr. Cochrane has undertaken 
& more ambitious task than in the 
** Luise.” Voss’s is a pleasing idyl, 
descriptive of the manners of a class— 
descriptive of local scenery —true, no 
doubt, to the actual facts of German 
life, in a particular district of Ger- 
many, but making no higher claim. It 
is a poem, as being thrown into a 
poetical form; but it most probably, 
even in Germany, would not be given 
as high a place as a successful transla- 
tion of Bloomfield’s ‘* Farmer’s Boy ”’ 
would have aright todemand. Bloom- 
field’s “* Richard and Kate,” or Hec- 
tor M‘Neil’s ‘*‘ Waes of War,” would 
indicate to those who have read those 

yoems, which were once very popu- 
the height to which Luise rises, 
‘«*« Herman and Dorothea,” though often 
mentioned with it, and though, it would 
almost seem, suggested by it, is Goe- 
the’s most perfect narrative poem; and, 
if we except his ‘‘ Iphigenie,” perhaps 
the most perfect of all his poems. We 
regret that Mr. Cochrane has dimi- 
nished the chance of the poem being 
popular, or even known in England, 
y not translating it into blank verse, 
rather than hexameters. There can 
be no doubt that in our language the 
natural flow is iambic —that in which, 
except violently forced from it, the 
current would move. Freedom of ex- 
pression and propriety of language is 
sacrificed to produce an injurious ef- 
fect. In poetry, everything depends 
on a writer being able to carry with 
him the wnconscious sympathies of his 
reader ; and here, at every line he is 


roused into distinct consciousness. 
We are almost provoked into passing 
over any mention of Goethe’s most 
beautiful poem, in spite of our admi- 
ration of it, so little possible is it to 
speak of it as it ought to be spoken of, 
if we are at the same time to be af- 
flicted with the necessity of agitating 
these contested questions of metre. 

The story is the simplest than can 
be conceived. ‘The landlord of a vil- 
lage inn has an only son, who, he 
intends, shall succeed him in his busi- 
ness, and who, he is anxious, shall 
marry a person who may add to their 
means. ‘The revolutionary war has 
driven from their homes a number of 
helpless fugitives, to afford assistance 
to whom Herman his son is sent He 
is struck with the appearance and the 
conduct of a young woman, one of 
the fugitives, whom, after some resis- 
tance from his father, he marries. 

The characters in the poem are 
taken from what would seem the hum- 
blest ranks of life— the village inn- 
keeper, the apothecary, and, not so- 
cially classed above them, the village 
pastor. Yet in these Goethe finds the 
elements of all that we call society, and 
has executed a poem which, in many 
respects, stands higher than any other 
which we could name, and which 
brings to our mind the freshness and 
the power of — shall we say it ?— and 
yet it is impossible not to say it —of 
the Odyssey itself. Through the Odys- 
sey, however, there is a vein of hu- 
mour with which we can more easily 
sympathise than with any similar ele- 
ment in Goethe’s work. What is 
felt to be mirthful, and is intended 
to excite feelings that express them- 
selves in gay laughter with the Ger- 
mans, is not unlikely, even without 
passing through the process of transla- 
tion, to be thought dull enough by an 
Englishman; and what John Bull 
esteems as dull, is not likely to be 
regarded as lively by his Irish and 
Scotch neighbours. We must be par- 
doned, then, if we cannot see all that 
we are told to look for in the splenetic 
remarks of the apothecary, and if the 
yastor’s discourse falls heavy upon us. 

n the original, some of the dialogues 
are, we think, rather tedious, and the 
translator has not regarded it as among 
his privileges to abridge them. Where 
Goethe has most succeeded, is in the 
descriptive passages, and in the skill 
with which he has interwoven a dra- 
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matic story with the public incidents 
of the period in which it is placed. 
The social position of the characters of 
his story gives him the great advan- 
tage of being able to picture the in- 
dividuals in a way which would be 
altogether impossible had his heroes 
been princes, or leaders of armies, or 
bishops, or any of those existences 
which, though called persons, are, in 
truth, corporations, and represent large 
aggregates of men—bodies of conven- 
tional thought—anything rather than 
the direct and instant power of the 
single mind. The epic poem must, al- 
most from its nature, belong to an e: urly 
period of society. Armies, where armies 
consist of paid soldiers and man has 
become a mere machine, are a very dif- 
ferent thing from what we suppose the 
bodies of men brought together by such 
an impulse as animated the nations 
whom Homer assembles; and if in- 
dividual portraiture, and the exhibition 
of man’s proper nature be the poet’s 
object, he will, probably, select his 
heroes from spheres of life that are, or 
seem, removed from the powers that 
rule the modern world. 

Goethe’s poem opens with eaone 
going to the assistance of the sufferer 
He is shown driving the wagon, in 
which are packed wine, and food, and 
clothes. His mother’s earnest care 
in providing these is exhibited. Sup- 
pose a higher class of life — imagine the 
exercise “of similar benevolence — the 
whole would be done by sending a money- 
order —the detailed picturing would 
be impossible. We do not say that 
the movements of the higher classes 
do not afford subjects for the poet — 
perhaps, even higher ones — but, then, 
they are such as pass into pure ab- 
straction —are not direct pictures of 
actual occurrences. 

The highest order of poetry will, in 
many respects, be identical with pure 
science. In true poetry it always is 
so, as far as the poet is concerned ; but 
what we mean is, that in his repre- 
sentations to others —in his commu- 
nications with his hearers — narrative 
must cease to be his mode of mani- 
festation. To be distinctively a poet, he 
must still deal with the world of the 
senses; and if the religion of his coun- 
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try be such as it was among the na- 
tions of Greece and Rome, he will 
probably use the popular mythology 
as a language in which to communi- 
cate thoughts far beyond any which 
the popular mind had before received 
from it. In a Christian country, 
allegory would, in the same circum. 
stances, most probably be adopted. 
Even among the ancients, the use of 
machinery in epic poetry seems to have 
arisen from a desire to assert a unity 
of purpose which the actions of men 
did not furnish, and to this can be traced, 
almost with certainty, the use of alle. 
gory by Dante, by Spenser, and, in more 
modern days, by oe The first 
part of Faust, where he has to re- 
present only the individual mind, 
without any allegory ;* the cman 
where society and its ‘modi fications are 
presented, is wholly allegorical. 

In a volume which we brought be- 
fore the notice of our readers a good 
many years ago, and which we believe 
has done more to aid in reconciling 
classes to each other, than any other 
book of our time—we speak of “ THe 


Crams or Lasovur” — the writer 
dwells upon the tendency of mo- 
dern socie ty to separate men more 


from each other. ‘The poor and rich 
no longer meet as they did of old. Is 
it through a consciousness of not being 
what the men of old time were, of 
individual power being less, that there 
is a shrinking and an isolation at the 
heart of man—that each insists on 
rights which he will not suffer to be 
examined —that we have no enjoy- 
ments in common — nothing in which 
man speaks to man in the feeling of 
their ance _ equality —of their 
one nature ? e do not believe that 
the village differs essentially from the 
city in this; but if there be a diffe- 
rence in this respect, it would be, that 
probably in the village each man, 
knowing every other, ‘and all being 

less influence d by the changes of arti- 
ficial life, which go on more slowly 
among them than in larger commu- 
nities, the poet may find it more in his 
power to show the direct dealings of 
man with man. ‘The village inn- 
keeper would not seem an _ incon- 
venient character for his purpose. 


“*T do not believe that in the first conception of Faust, any allegories of any kind were 


before the poet’s mind; Ihave not, therefore, perplexed myself or my readers with those 


which have been suggested.”"—Anster's /austus, xxvi. 
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He must know every one—he must 
be the great man giving employment 
to numbers in every line of life-—he 
must have intercourse with all of every 
rank —the customs of the Continent 
making such persons who reside for 
any time at his house members 
of his family, living at the same 
table with him, will raise his position 
above what, with our habits, we would 
at first assign to it; and we can well 
imagine that in the domestic epic, such 
man might be, with less inconvenience 
to the poet, made the hero of a poem, 
than a person embarrassing him with 
conventional claims of any kind. In the 
same way it may be sail of the apothe- 
cary and of the pastor, that their edu- 
cation and their intercourse with all 
classes of men, gives the poet such 
advantage in selecting them for the 
characters of his romance, or idyl, or 
epic—the name by which the Germans 
love to designate this poem—as W ords- 
worth had when he made a pedlar the 
hero of his great work, Conventional 
feeling is for a moment disturbed, but 
the advantage gained is well worth 
the sacrifice. 

We are unable to give an analysis of 
the poem. The parts of the work are 
so woven into each other that, under 
any circumstances, passages are not 
easily separable from the context; and 
though we perhaps might attempt it, 
were the English translation in any 
other metre than the hexameter, we 
do not think we could do so usefully, 
when a double discussion should be 
carried on, one relating to the subject 
of the poem, and the other to the 
structure of the peculiar form of 
verse. We can only say to our readers, 
that if they study the poem, they will 
probably receive as great a pleasure as 
it is in the power of narrative poetry 
to give, and that the more they think 
over it the more beautiful will it ap- 
pear. Without, however, actual study, 
such as any great work of the human 
mind requires, we think they will, if 
they merely look over it, feel only a 
sense of disappointment. 

These hexameters are queer things, 
and we sometimes think that we must 
be making some strange mistake in our 
modes of reading them. ‘The first 
great difficulty in framing such, in such 
languages as form their systems of 


metre on accent not on quantity, is 
this, that of every two syllables coming 
together, one is accented—it has either 
what is called a primary or a secondary 
accent. If an accented syllable be, as 
we are told, equivalent to what is 
salled a long one in the Latin or Greek, 
then, unless the secondary accent be 
disregarded entirely, it will be impos. 
sible to forma dactyle at all; the foot 
substituted for a dactyle will consist 
not of a long syllable followed by two 
short, but by a long syllable, then a 
short, then a long. Such, we believe, 
is the real nature of the difficulty, over 
which we do not expect future English 
writers of poetry to triumph. If they 
do, it must be by attending to the length 
of sounds, and not to accent alone, as 
is the present practice, in obedience to 
a theory, that accent is to be exclu- 
sively considered, which theory we 
think demonstrably wrong. ‘The Eng- 
lish hexameter metre, if the secondary 
accent is to be regarded at all, consists, 
when analysed, of feet essentially dif. 
ferent from what the ancients called 
dactyles and spondees—a matter, no 
doubt, of but little moment, if musical 
effect is produced; but against the 
chance of the metre ever satisfying the 
ear, is its having been tried and found 
wanting by the Elizabethan poets. Con- 
siderations which embarrassed Sidney, 
and which made Spenser regard the 
fabrication of hexameters in English 
as nearly impracticable, were felt as 
nothing by Stanhurst ; and we believe 
that in some libraries a translation of 
Virgil, executed by him in this mea- 
sure, is still to be found. We have 
never been able to get sight of a copy, 
but from extracts, not unfrequently 
printed, it seems a curiosity worth 
looking at. Southey thinks it ought, 
from its oddity, to be reprinted. In 
Todd’s Life of Spenser, we find some ex- 
tracts from a correspondence between 
him and Gabriel Harvey, in which the 
poet tells his friend some of the incon- 
veniences of the metre. In such a 
word as ‘*curpenter, the middle syllable 
being used short in speech, when it 
should be read long in verse, seemeth 
like a lame gosling that draweth one 
leg after her ; and heaven being used 
short as one syllable,when it is in verse 
stretched out with a diastole, is like 
a lame dog that holds up one leg,’* 





* Letter from Spenser to Gabriel Harvey, ‘‘ Todd’s Spenser,” vol. i, 35. 
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As far, however, as we can under- 
stand the passage, which is very in- 
accurately printed, his notion is that 
hexameters may be framed on the 
principle of accent — that the object 
may, Ces hopeless it seems at first, 
** be won by custom, and rough words 
subdued with use.” We do not think 
it accurate to say that the failures of 
the Elizabethan poets to establish the 
hexameter in our language, arose from 
their endeavouring to construct their 
verses on the principle of quantity, not 
accent. They constructed them on the 
principle of accent, but they did not 
disregard quantity, which cannot safely 
be disregarded by any writer of verse, 
no matter what form of metre he may 
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adopt. If the reader takes the trouble 
of examining Sidney's verses, even 
those selected by Southey (with whom 
the mistake originated), in the appendix 
to his ‘* Vision of Judgment,” he will, 
we think, feel satisfied that accent, not 
quantity, was the principle on which 
his lines were framed. The mistake 
arose from the discussions on the sub- 
ject, which were confined to the only 
part of the question which was in dis- 
pute—namely, whether quantity should 
be regarded at all. Hence Spenser’s 
case of the word ‘¢ carpenter,” &c. In 
the preface to one of Mr. Cochrane’s 
books, he complains of a review of his 
- aaa in which he says that the 
ine 


“Night came down, as the tide still rose, swept on by the south wind !” 


is stated to be inharmonious. We 
do not know whether the line is 
Mr. Cochrane's or not; we should 
suppose not. We have not seen the 
review of which he complains, and can- 
not judge by what Mr. Cochrane says 
of the case as between him and the 
reviewer, as the harmony of a line 
would depend on its position in a pa- 


ragraph or a stanza, and could not 
ever be determined except with re- 
ference to a something with which it 
either was or was not in harmony. Mr. 
Cochrane says—‘*‘ Now, leaving out of 
view the question of hexameters, we 
would appeal to any lover of poetry 
whether the line is not a beautiful one. 
Divided into two lines thus— 


*** Night came down, as the tide still rose, 
Swept on by the south wind !’ 


and it would grace any of the Percy 
ballads, but written in one line, it 
scares our critic as asix-footed monster, 
and makes his hair stand on end.” 
This passage makes us think that we 
read these hexameters with some dif. 
ferent cadence from Mr. Cochrane, 
for surely the line is read with a wholly 
different emphasis and accentuation 
when we read it as a hexameter, from 
that which we use when read as two 
ballad lines. 

In Schiller’s correspondence with 
Humboldt, we find Humboldt express- 
ing his gratification that, in translating 
Virgil, Schiller adopted stanzas of the 
ordinary iambic flow, instead of hexa- 
meters, In the correspondence with 
Korner there are similar passages in 
which great doubt is expressed as to 
the suitableness of the hexameter to 
the German language. Mr. Coch- 
rane has said, no doubt inadver- 
tently, that Schiller has written « his 
own most beautiful poem in this mea- 
sure.” This is a mistake, As far 
as we know, Schiller has written no 
poem in hexameters. The ‘*Wark” 
is in hexameter and pentameter—a 


metre essentially different—as, if there 
be anything in what we have said in 
a former part of this paper, we have 
proved. ‘That a single line of six feet, 
whether the movement be iambic or 
dactylic, may be musical, is_ perfectly 
consistent with the proposition that 
many such lines cannot exist in se- 
quence without fatiguing the ear. The 
converse of this proposition is what 
Mr. Cochrane has to prove; and it 
does not give him much help to be 
able to show that Schiller never writes 
a line of six feet without immediately 
following it by one of different length, 
and differently constructed. Neither 
in theory nor in practice did Schiller 
give any encouragement to the home- 
made hexameter. The question of 
metre is, however, one which we can- 
not now discuss. We will only say, 
that absolutely nothing is determined 
by exhibiting the flow of single lines 
without considering them in their com- 
bination with others. Take Gray’s 
‘Bard ;” the opening lines are— 

** Ruin seize thee, ruthless king, 

Confusion on thy banners wait.’ 


Suppose Mr. Cochrane, or any 


’ 
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else, to tell us that, had Gray writ- 
ten— 


** Ruin seize thee, ruthless monarch,” 


it would have been a musical line. He 
would have said, what we should never 
think of contradicting ; but such line 
could not be read in connexion with 
that which follows. ‘The two would 
be absolute discord ; and such discord 
to us, at least, do the sequences in 
Southey’s hexameters — for we think 
rather of his than of those of any living 
man—often, we do not say always, but 
often, most often, make. 

We fear that our readers may be 
led to think that we do not feel the 
great beauty of many passages in Mr. 
Cochrane's translations, which, in spite 
of what we think a false theory of ver- 
sification, are often quite admirable. 
We have read his ‘ Louisa,” and 
“Herman and Dorothea,’ together 
with the originals ; and this justifies us 
in the conviction that the poem of 


Eberhard, which he translates, and 
of which we have not seen the original, 
is faithful to its author. We should 
not be surprised if it give more plea- 
sure to the reader than either of the 
other poems. We ourselves are in- 
clined to place it below ‘“‘ Herman and 
Dorothea,” and above ‘* Louisa.” 
Still it must always be remembered 
that ‘ Louisa” was the first of the 
class. As far as Mr. Cochrane is con- 
cerned, the order of his translations 
was, ** Herman and Dorothea,” then 
«* Louisa,” and, last of all, ‘* Hannah 
and her Chickens.” His own hand has 
acquired, with each successive effort, 
more skill; andin ** Hannah” his hex- 
ameters have almost the flow of Long- 
fellow’s, whose ** Evangeline” would, if 
anything could, reconcile us to the me- 
tre. 

Eberhard’s poem opens with the 
following passage, which will give a 
favourable idea of Mr. Cochrane's 
manner ;— 


“Under the Schlossberg’s* wing lies safely protected the village, 
Like the sequestered flock, stretched out by the tent of the shepherd, 
Covered with flowers, and a vine to the thatch roof sending its tendrils, 
Stands by the road side yonder a cottage of modest appearance. 
There, as the shadows of evening were falling apace, in the room sat 
Martha, the minister’s widow, the trustful, though sunk in misfortune ; 
Hannah, the minister’s orphan, the pious and dutiful maiden : 
Both with industrious fingers engaged with the distaff and spindle ; 
Both with a sorrowful look upon bygone days deep musing : 
When, on the linden-o’ershadowed, retired road suddenly rolled past 
Glittering carriages, posting along with caparisoned horses, 


Gentlefolks sitting within, sires, young men, matrons, and maidens ; 
All to the castle proceeding with faces that beamed with enjoyment.” 


It is Hannah's early friend returned 
from a visit to Rome. Hannah anti- 
cipates nothing but delight in the re. 
newal of their intimacy. Mer mother 
has fears and misgivings. Hannah's 
feelings, however, have not deceived 
her. Her friend is delighted when 
they have again met at the castle, for 
Antoinette 1s “ the lady of the land.” 
Hannah soon observes that among the 
party is a young man, whom she had 
not at first seen, but whom she soon 
learns to be engaged to Antoinette. 
Death and distress have been in Han- 
nah’s household since she and her friend 
have last met—her father and her bro- 
ther have died; and ‘she has had other 


trials.” These other trials are the subject 
of the second canto of the poem which is 
‘alled the Confession.” In a conver- 
sation with her mother, we learn that 
Gotthold, the young clergyman of the 
parish, has been attracted by Hannah’s 
beauty and goodness ; that Laura, the 
daughter of a person who seems to be 
agent or father to Antoinette’s estate, 
has some design on his heart, and does 
what she can to undermine Hannah. 
The opportunity of doing Hannah se- 
rious mischief in Gotthold’s mind soon 
arises, and is not lost by her malicious 
rival. We find Hannah thus telling 
the story to her mother :— 


“ Well, as you know, on my father’s beloved grave flowers I had planted, 
Where all fragrant they flourished, and garden besides I may truly 
Say I had none, and to me ’twas the holiest spot in the wide world. 
Thinking alone of the dead, there, far from the noise of the village, 


* Castle Hill. 
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Used I to water the flowers with affection, and linger beside them, 
Grieving and praying by turns—none seeing me, fondly believing. 
Keeping my eyes on the ground, and without ever thinking of looking 
Over the hedge, by the well known wide-spread elders I sauntered, 
Now much grown, which the minister’s garden divides from the churchyard. 
Once, however, enticed by the fragrant odours they breathed forth, 
Towards the hedge, half dreaming, I went to the gap at the corner, 
Where as a child full often I skipped light-hearted and merry : 
Joyously warbled the larks, and the dawn shone brilliant and rosy ; 
Lovely the garden appeared in its spring dress, smiling so sweetly, 
Like to the way-worn man who refreshes himself at the fountain, 
Gazing I stood ‘mong the flowers, and never was weary of gazing ; 
Something enchanting there was which lured me on in the garden, 

And I, entranced with delight, skipped happy and gay, as in childhood. 
Bushes saluting, and trees, as acquaintances old and remembered : 


my © 


But the delightfulest far of the whole was the shadowy arbour, 
Planted around long since by myself with admired honey-suckles. 
Gladly, methought, the familiar, beloved arch kindly embraced me ; 
That the unoccupied seats, where oft 1 had sat in my childhood, 
Asked me to sit; and the whispering leaves there seemed to my fancy 
Voices of father, and mother, and brother, that went to my bosom, 
Telling of bygone days, no more to return in their freshness : 

Thus, forgetting alike whence coming and whitherward going, 

Longer aud longer I mused, deep, deep in a reverie sinking. 


** Soon I was roused from my vision by footsteps plainly approaching: 
Flying was out of the question; so, hoping the steps would perhaps turn 
Sidewards up the ascent, thus happily avoiding the arbour, 

Breathless, I stood still, hiding myself in the shadiest corner : 

But I was wrong in my hopes; ere long, with a book in his hand, there 
Looking me straight in the face, stood, fixed in astonishment, Gotthold. 
Scarcely a word could I utter on finding myself thus taken ; 

Soon to my rescue, however, he came, with a kindly expression, 

So that [ quickly again felt easy, composure regaining. 

Every word was delightful he spoke, but I could not but sometimes 
Blush when I thought what might, after all, be the meaning intended. 
Afterwards, further he led me, to show how everything yonder, 

Which we ourselves had arranged, stood still there, just as we left them : 
Even the violets which I had planted myself on the border, 

Every one he minutely could tell, and the circle had fenced round, 

Just, as he said, that if ever I came to revisit the garden— 

Which he had long wished—all my select ones still might attract me. 
While I was giving him thanks for his trouble, he quickly my hand seized, 
Lifted it silently up to his closed lips, pressing it gently. 

Not long silent he stood, but with eloquence greater than ever 

Warmly he spoke ; the industrious hand that supported the mother 
Praising and praising the pious remembrance [| showed for my father, 
By my affectionate care of the flowers which grew on his lone grave. 
Also he praised me as good, and of every happiness worthy ; 

Said that from this day forth, still dearer than ever the garden 

Would be to him, as already the churchyard was from my visits ; 
Said—I forget what further he said—forget it entirely. 

One thing only I know, that it pleased me at once, and bewildered, 
And though wishing to fly, like one chained fast, I entranced stood. 
Easy it was not to stir, but with heart all beating I hastened 

Over the churchyard, never, for once, of the dear grave thinking ; 

Here to my chamber I flew, and in tears gave vent to my feelings— 
Meant to inform you of all, but before this never had courage.” 


The story would be too long to tell 
how Laura continues to give circum. 
stances of suspicion a colouring against 
Hannah. She is seen in Gotthold’s 
garden, and Laura represents her as 
trampling, in spite, on a bed of carna- 
tions — Laura’s gift to the young pas- 
tor. Gotthold writes to Hannah, but 


sends the letter by Laura. It is never 
delivered, and he misunderstands, as it 
is impossible he should not, the fact of 
receiving no answer. In this state 
things are when the castle party are 
rives. 

The next canto is entitled, « New 
Griefs.” The incident which gives it 
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its name is the loss of their fowl; the 
* slide of the hencoop” has been left 
open, and the polecat has killed all. 
The canto, however, is not confined to 
griefs. Hannah and her mother visit 
at the castle. We are introduced to 
the party there, all of whom are fa- 
vourably disposed to Hannah and her 
mother. On the whole, this canto is of 
happy omen. 

The fourth canto carries on the 
story. The mother is anxious for an 


(July, 


explanation with Gotthold, to which 
Hannah sees insuperable objections. 
The canto is called * Resignation.” 

The fifth, entitled, ** The Nest,” 
tells us that one of the hens has es- 
ceaped. Hannah has found her nest. 
A visit from Antoinette concludes this 
canto. The conversation is confined 
to the incident of the discovery of the 
nest, but readers experienced in ro- 
mance will infer something from the 
closing lines :— 


‘* Antoinette stood earnestly looking, as if there were something 
Troubling her heart ; but the cheerful demeanour of Martha and Hannah 
Pleased her so much, that she soon joined both in their laughing and joking. 


* Dark clouds, threatening rain, now lowered as evening descended, 
Quickly she farewell took, at the door-step saying on leaving : 
* Hannah, I’ve something important to say, and at present was only 
Passing the house, but will certainly come back early to-morrow.’ ” 


The visit in the fifth canto is ex- 
plained by the sixth, entitled, * Trust.” 
Laura had told at the castle, with 
every exaggeration of malice, how 
Hannah had trampled the pastor's 
flowers. Her account is disbelieved 
by Antoinette and her mother; and 
Antoinette determines to make out the 
truth, which has occasioned her visit. 
Gotthold is now at the castle, and 
learns the opinions of its inmates as to 
both Laura and Hannah. 


In the next canto we are told of An- 
toinette’s bridegroom being suddenly 
summoned to see his mother, supposed 
to be dying, andthat Antoinette and her 
mother are to follow on the next day. 
On their way they pay a hurried visit 
to Hannah; inquire about Gotthold’s 
letter, and find it had never been de- 
livered. ‘Time, however, flows on, and 
no more is heard on the subject. The 
following passage is, we think, very 
pleasing :— 


“ Day after day passed quietly on, when both to tlie castle 
Kindly to dinner were asked one day by the courteous baron, 
There, in her absence, to hold the beloved old baroness’ birthday. 
Hannah, o’erjoyed, blushed sweetly: the pleasure of meeting the pastor 
Vividly rose to her view, and of asking himself at the castle 
Something regarding the long-lost letter, and telling him frankly, 
That she the coldness he lately had shown much felt, and deserved not, 
Deeper and deeper she blushed, for already a long conversation, 
Sunk in a dream, with the pastor she mentally held on the subject, 
More confidential by far than that in the blossoming garden! 
Soon in the magical glass of the soul rose sweetly his picture, 
Angry at first, then reconciled quite, and so speaking and life-like, 
That she was startled before it, and waved it away with upraised hands! 
Quickly the young girl’s hopes now changed into fears, and she trembled, 
Full of anxiety, wishing to speak of the letter and garden : 
Fearing, however, it would not accord with her vow, which obliged her 
Antoinette’s much longed-for arrival with patience to wait for.” 


Our readers, we hope, have not for- 
gotten the nest. On the very day of 
the party the young chickens come 
into life, and Hannah relinquishes the 

party sooner than leave them to chance, 
Jer mother goes alone. 

The party does not proceed cheer- 
fully. Frannah’s mother has to endure 
some impertinence from Laura. Got- 
thold speaks to her kindly, and inquires 
affectionately, it would seem, for Tlan- 


nah; nay, surprises her, by his know- 
ing the outgoings of their little house- 
hold, which he has learned from An- 
toinette. All this would seem to show 
a continuing interest in Hannah. 
While, however, they are conversing, 
Laura carries him off to the piano to 
join her in a song. Martha returns 
home discontented. 

The dying lady recovers, and An. 
toinette and party return, Antoinette’s 
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wedding day is fixed, and Hannah is 
happy thinking to prepare the bride’s 
wreath of myrtle. Laura continues to 
interpose difliculties. First, there are 
delays; next, itis found that she has her- 
self prepared the bridal wreath, and has 
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given orders—her father being in au- 
thority over gardeners and all other 
servants of the place — that no one 
shall be given one sprig of myrtle. 
Hannah is heart-broken at her disap- 
pointment :— 


‘Only,’ she sadly complained, ‘ once only the garland of myrtle 
Sweetly the maid’s brow circles in life! just once, at her bridal! 
But ’tis not granted to me to adorn dear Antoinette’s, though 
Me she would chose for the rite, and for none would I sooner perform it ! 


What can I give dear Antoinette now ? 


What for the brideseve ? 


Long uncomplaining I’ve suffered, and none, no, none have I envied, 
Whom kind heaven a happier lot than my own has accorded : 


Now first feel I alas! stern Poverty’s hateful restrictions ! 


She remembers the nest of chickens, 
and determines that this shall be her 
gift. 

The close of the poem is exceedingly 
beautiful. Gotthold visits the cottage. 
Among the misfortunes of Hannah’s 


” 


family, one was the destruction of 
most of their little property by fire. 
Antoinette has furnished the cottage 
with a new piano, and Hannah was 
engaged in playing the music of the 
great German masters :— 


‘‘ Praying awhile she remained ; then turned, and with quivering fingers 
ying 4 1 g fin; 
Struck the piano, with lips all trembling, the name of her dear friend 
Often repeating the while, with a joyous and grateful expression. 


“ Martha exclaimed now: ‘ See, from the ashes the Phcenix arises, 
Much more lovely, in truth, than before when consumed by the fierce flames )’ 


“Whereupon Hannah replied: ‘Oh! had but my father beloved 
Lived to behold my delight!’ But her voice here failed her entirely, 
Till she relief to her warm heart found in a mournfully sweet strain 
Brought from the chords, which seemed from her own pure bosom to gush forth. 
Full and harmonious sounded the notes, still rising in fervour ; 
Sorrow in them seemed telling her tale, and appealing to heaven ! 
Silently listening, Martha and Gotthold stood low breathing, 
Till in a grand, loud, choral response she exultingly ended. 
Whereupon Martha exclaimed: ‘ 7'hat ever to him was the sweetest 
Air in the hymn-book ; oft on his death-bed, even, he hummed it,’ 
Then, quite softly, and hardly herself well knowing it, sung she 
Sweetly the beautiful, well-known stanzas of Luther’s admired hymn. 
Soon, with her eyes tear-filled, and her countenance looking to heaven, 
Like a Cecilia, Hannah began, too, singing in melting, 
Exquisite accents—her tender, devout heart thrilling with rapture ! 
But, overpowered with her feelings, she dared not attempt, though she wished it, 
Singing the words of the airs which her dear old father had relished. 
Stopt were piano and voice, and aside now Hannah in tears turned— 
Like a bedewed flow’r, showing its closed cup drooping at evening, 
Stood she with countenance lovely, and tear-filled eyes on the ground cast.” 


This is the hour for Gotthold’s declaration of love :— 


‘* ¢ Hannah,’ in tones of alarm, said Gotthold, ‘tell, dost thou love me?’ 
Whereupon Martha, with gentle exertion, herself from her child tore, 
Answering thus in her stead: ‘Oh! do not the heart misinterpret, 
Welcome and much-loved son, which long has unconsciously loved you!’ 


““« Me long loved!’ he exclaimed, in a rapturous accent ; and Hannah 
Bashfully breathed out, ‘ Yes,’ in a whisper that scarcely her lips passed : 
But, in the ears of her lover, it seemed like the music of bright spheres. 
Fondly his arms he extended his own sweet bride to encircle, 

Who, with a heart overflowing with love, sunk down on his bosom.” 
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This, surely, is very beautiful. We 
wish we could have expressed our ad- 
miration of the poetry without saying 
one word of Mr. Cochrane's adoption 
of this peculiar metre. It is one of 
the worst effects of the introduction of 
any great change of the kind, that we 
cannot but direct our attention to the 
form, and thus risk losing something 
of the substance. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the metre gains ground. Mr. 
Cochrane says, that two translations 
of Homer — one in 1846, another in 
1852—have appeared in it. We have 
not happened to see either. Mr. 
Cochrane's own works in this metre 
are the best, or among the best, speci- 
mens of it which we have seen. Our 
impression, however, is, that it will be 
impossible for it permanently to take 
any root in the language. 

Vhile we are writing, a volume has 
reached us, which we may as well 
mention, though it is neither to be 
classed with German epics nor English 
hexameters. It is a translation of the 


“* Mencetius brave 
Just as he turned, Aréilycus wight 


Tliad of Homer, by Mr. Barter, into 
Spenserian stanzas. The translation 
professes to be more literal than any 
former one. The spelling of the Greek 
names is restored. Ulysses is Odys- 
seus, Jove is Zeus, Juno is Here. The 
epithets are carefully translated. 
Achilles is always ‘ Swift-foot ;” Aga- 
memnon, in a less familiar combina- 
tion, is ** Broad-rule ;” Apollo is ‘¢ Sil- 
ver-bow.”’ The epithets are not incon- 
venient when a Spenserian stanza is to 
be eked out; but we can scarce con- 
ceive any metre less suited to such 
parts of the poem as have to deal 
with rapid and animated action. Many 
passages of the volume before us are 
executed with felicity, and we do not 
quarrel with such unimportant points 
as the preservation of epithets so fa- 
miliar as, in truth, to be part of a 
name. <A serious fault, however, is 
the constant omission of the English 
article. Take as an instance, and we 
open the book at random ;— 


son strake 


On thigh with keen-edged spear, and brass he thrust through quite. 
Brake bone the spear. To ground he fell on ’s face. 


Phylides did Amphiclus rushing eye, 

And forehand with him, smite at end of thigh. 

Man’s muscles there be thickest. Spear point sheer. 
Thro’ tendons cut, and darkness clouds his eye. 

Of Nestor’s sons, Antelochus with spear 

Atymnius smote. Thro’ flank did brazen lance career,” 


It may be a prejudice, but we prefer Pope. 
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A RAMBLE IN CHARLES COTTON'S COUNTRY. 


* When to myself I act, and smile, 
With pleasing thoughts the time beguile, 
By a brook-side, or wood so green, 
Unheard, unsought for, or unseen 
A thousand pleasures do me bliss, 
And crown my soul with happiness."—Buarton. 


Nature is all-powerful ; and so many 
hearts have been touched and allied 
by the refreshing description in that 
happy pastoral, “The Complete Ang- 
ler,” that its scenery has become as 
widely interesting in England as that 
of «*'’he Gentle Shepherd” in Scotland, 
while a due sense of its beauties is 
daily extending, and likely to endure 
evermore. Thus it always is, sooner 
or later, with the true and beautiful, 
however it may be obscured for a 
time by neglect or ridicule. An 
amusing essay might be written on the 
effects of Walton and Cotton's coun- 
try on different minds. It is remark- 
able that Dr. Johnson, who more than 
once visited the Dove or its neigh- 
bourhood, never seems to have had a 
thought of either of these delightful 
writers. We rambled thereabouts, 
with a congenial companion, in a far 
different mood; and the enjoyment, 
also, of one of our angling excursions, 
to the Derbyshire Wye and its tribu- 
taries, was doubled by the company of 
just such another friend as Isaac Wal- 
ton would have loved, 

The exactness of Cotton’s descrip- 
tions is as remarkable as if they had 
been written by a topographer, rather 
than by the possessor of the exube- 
rant fancy displayed in the ‘* Ode to 
Winter,” one of the most delightful of 
Cotton’s poems, and an admirable ex- 
tension of Walton's text, where the 
contented and thankful heart of the 
good old man overflows for the boun- 
tifulness of the earth; and especially 
*‘ for the fruitful vine, of which, when 
I drink moderately, it clears my brain, 
cheers my heart, and sharpens my 
wit.” After all, if the meek possess 
the earth, honest Isaac Walton must 
have been a great landowner— 


** Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all.” 


Shirley-common brook —the com- 
mon is now inclosed —is the stream 
described as running ‘at the foot of 


this sandy hill, three miles from Ash. 





born.” It has been made sluggish by 
some dams, for a little waterfall and 
fish ponds in a neighbouring gentle- 
man’s grounds. When we rested near 
the little bridge, after walking from 
Derby, and breakfasting at Brailsford, 
it was one of those calm, bright, and 
lovely autumnal days, which holy 
George Herbert has celebrated, and 
all nature seems to enjoy, more espe- 
cially the wayfarer, full of “ gentle 
thoughts and calm desires,” gladden- 
ed by the poetry of ‘* The Complete 
Angler” — 
** Oh, how happy here's our leisure! 

Oh, how innocent our pleasure ! 

O ye valleys! O ye mountains! 

O ye groves and crystal fountains! 


How I love, at liberty, 
By turns to come and visit ye!” 


The fields were covered with green- 
sward, and the banks and hedges were 
still smiling with some familiar wild 
flowers, such as the blue campanula, 
the white and blushing yarrow, the 
red licorice, the yellow St. John’s- 
wort and rag-wort, the purple fox- 
glove, and Walton’s especial favourite, 
the honeysuckle. Gnats wantoned in 
the air; the saffron butterfly and a 
little bronze-coloured congener flitted 
gaily abroad, and the interesting water- 
ouzle winged his rapid way, like a 
sprite, along the surface of the brook. 

Nor were rural sounds wanting; for 
the pastoral scene through which we 
rambled was animated by lowing kine, 
bleating sheep, rumbling wain, and 
music of birds. And if this last was 
not like the full choir that wakes the 
universal grove in spring, it was very 
pleasing to us, and in delightful con- 
cert with the river murmuring by. 
The throstle greeted us with a carol 
as we passed Mackworth Castle, pro- 
voking the rivalry of a blackbird at a 
neighbouring cottage door. ‘The ear 
was also cheered, at intervals, by the 
pink, pink, and soft melody of the 
chaflinch, the low pipe of the starling, 
the variable chant of the water-ouzle, 
and the charming, easy, joyous song, 
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in descending scale, of the willow- 
wren; the repeated double chirp of 
the chiffchaff, and sweet, tender twit- 
ter of linnet and twite; the harsh, 
doleful ditty, with its concluding 
drawl, of the common bunting and yel- 
low-hammer ; the pretty chit, wink, 
and spittle, of the goldfinch; the lively 
grating notes of the great and cole 
tits; the short plaintive lay of the 
hedge-sparrow; the monotonous notes 
of the greenfinch; the shrill, rapid, 
merry warble of the wren, and the 
gentle, pensive trill of the robin. 
Next, and above all — 
“ Brave prick-song! who ist now we hear ? 

None but the lark, so shrill and clear 

How at heaven's gate she claps her wings, 

The morn not waking till she sings.” 

Although her joyous minstrelsey was 
brief, and wanting its summer ecstasy, 
yet it was sufficient to recal to mind 
Walton’s beautiful observation :—** As 
first the lark, when she means to re- 
joice, to cheer herself and those that 
hear her, she then quits the earth and 
sings as she ascends higher into the air, 
and having ended her heavenly em- 
ployment, grows then mute and sad, 
to think that she must descend to the 
dull earth, which she would not touch 
but for necessity.” 

Proceeding about two miles from 
Shirley Common towards Ashborn, 
you come to Hardy's Hill turnpike 
gate, whence a road to the left leads 
to Spital Hill gate, less than half a 
mile from Ashborn, and on to a green 
terrace, from which there is a footpath 
intothe town. From this elevation there 
is a good view of Ashborn, with its 
graceful church spire, and red brick and 
blue-slated houses, in the valley before 
you. Immediately behind the town is 
Low Top Hill; in the mid distance 
Thorp Cloud and Bunster Hill; Moor 
Top appears beyond and _ between 
Thorp Cloud and Bunster ; and to the 
right the Dovedale Hills and Thorp 
Pasturage, crowned with plantations, 
end the prospect. And a pleasant in- 
troduction it is to Cotton’s country, 
seeming with his and Viator’s pre- 
sence— 

“ Like society— 
Conversing with the mind, and giving it 
A livelier impulse and a dance of thought.” 

The newer or cart road from Spital 
Hill to Ashborn is steep, and partly 
cut through a soft ruddy stone— 


* Down thy steep slope, romantic Ashborn, glides 
The Derby Diiiy, carrying six insides,” 


Moore lived in the neighbourhood, 


at the pretty Stonecliff or Mayfield 
Cottage, which stands on a knoll, with 
its neat garden, amid elm, ash, fir, and 
lilac—fit retreat for the poet, busy there 
from 1813 to 1825 with his ** Melodies” 
and ‘* Lalla Rookh.” In a letter to his 
mother he says: * We have just suc- 
ceeded in taking a cottage; just the 
sort of thing I am likely to hke—se- 
cluded and among the fields, about a 
mile and a-half from the pretty town 
of Ashborn. We are to pay twenty 
pounds a-year rent, and the taxes 
about three or four more.” In sub- 
sequent letters he adds: “Ihave taken 
such a fancy to the little place, and the 
rent is so low, that I really think I 
shall keep it on as a scribbling retreat, 
even should my prospects in a year or 
two induce me to live in London. . . 
To-day, while my dear Bessy was 
presiding over the workmen, little 
Barbara and I rolled about the hay- 
field before our door, till I was much 
more hot and tired than my little play- 
fellow. ... September 29, 1813,— 
We arrived between five and six in the 
evening, and the cottage and garden 
in their best smiles to receive us. . . . 
Our cottage is upon a kind of terrace, 
It is a very sweetspot.. .. 1815,— 
Tell Sir John that he must positively 
pass the next summer at this cottage 
with us, if he loves a beautiful coun- 
try, where every step opens valleys, 
woods, parks, and all kinds of rural 
glories upon the eye.” 

But these were summer feelings. 
The red brick chimneys, contrasting 
with the sober stone of the cottage, 
gave us some hint of the too common 
and prosaic inconveniences of these 
little rural retreats; and we find the 
poet_ complaining, in due time, of damp 
and smoke, and making his escape 
accordingly. 

Not above four miles off, David 
Hume provided lodging for Rousseau 
and his gouvernante in 1766, at Woot- 
ton, where the eccentric Frenchmen is 
said to have composed his ** Confes- 
sions.” How he quarrelled here with 
his friends, may be read of in Mr. Bar- 
ton’s interesting Life of the Scotch phi- 
losopher. 

As you enter Ashborn, through 
Compton-street, by a bridge of two 
semicircular arches over Henmore or 
Schoobrook, which is a pretty trouty 
looking stream, rather larger than that 
at Shirley Common, and enters the 
Dove at Church Mayfield, scarcel 
two miles below Ashborn, The 
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brook runs through the grounds of the 
house where Dr. Taylor lived, when 
he was so often visited by his friend 
and schoolfellow, Dr. Johnson; and 
where there is a little waterfall, pro- 
bably the very one mentioned by Bos- 
well, when he represents the great 
moralist, one sunny morning, poring 
with placid indolence on the water, 
and then trying with a pole to tumble 
a large dead cat over the cascade— 
on which the biographer reminds us 
that Ausop at play is one of the in- 
structive apologues of antiquity. The 
Green Man and Black’s Head, now 
kept by Robert Wallis, is the inn 
where Boswell took his chaise in Sep- 
tember, 1777, and where the landlady, 
Mrs. Killingsley, subjoined to her bill 
a note in her own handwriting, ex- 
pressing ‘‘her most grateful thanks, 
and sincerest prayers for his happiness 
in time and in a blissful eternity.” 

He and Johnson attended divine 
service at the church just sixty-eight 
years before our visit. Johnson was 
at Dovedale, Ham, and Hawkstone, in 
July, 1774, when he climbed the high 
rocky caves called Reynard’s Hall and 
Kitchen, at Dovedale, and bore the 
fatigue of the day’s walk without in- 
convenience. He even thought that 
the heat and exercise mended his hear- 
ing, and remarked the pleasant mur- 
muring of the water among the stones. 
He said the place, though worthy of a 
visit, did not answer his expectations, 
especially the ‘clear, quick brook ”’ 
instead of a larger river. He thought 
the pastoral virtues, and nymphs, and 
swains might find a fit abode at Ham; 
and that it should be described by Par- 
nell, and the severer scenery of Hawk- 
stone by Milton. 

The monument by Banks to Pene- 
lope Boothby, in Ashborn Church, is 
one of those happy works of genius 
of which any town might be proud. 
The model may be seen in Sir John 
Soane’s Museum. The lovely child is 
represented in the calm and sweet ex- 
pression of tenderness and sleeping 
ease, though with the effects of suffer- 
ing, in a brief interval of pain and 
weariness; the image of death, soon 
to end in the reality :— 

“* Sweet rose, fair flower, untimely pluck'd,soon faded, 

Pluck'd in the bud, and faded in the spring! 

Bright orient pearl, alack ! too timely shaded ! 


Fair creature, kill’d too soon by death’s sharp 
sting!” 


Which lines of Shakspere may have 
impressed Milton, when, in his seven- 
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tieth year, he composed his ‘* Ode on 
the Death of a Fair Infant,” begin- 
ning— 

“© fairest flower, no sooner blown but blasted, 

Soft silken primrose, fuding timelessly, 

Summer's chief honour if thou hadst outlasted 

Bleak winter's force that made thy blossom cry; 

For he being amorous of that lovely dye 

That did thy cheek envermcil, thought to kiss, 

But kill'd, alas, and then bewailed his fatal bliss," 

But if poetry be not vain to weep 
such loss, perhaps Coleridge's Epitaph 
on an Infant’? might be most soothing 
to the feelings of a parent— 

* Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care ; 
The opening bud to Heaven conveyed, 
And bade it blossom there!” 

The Talbot Inn, where Piscator 
calls for a flagon of ale to welcome 
Viator to the Peak, has long since 
disappeared, and on its site a large 
brick house now stands, formerly oc- 
cupied by Mr. Langdale, and at pre- 
sent by Mr. Brittlebank, a solicitor. 
It is on the north-east side of the 
market-place, and to your right as you 
go out of Ashborn, with Piscator and 
Viator to Low Top, mentioned in the 
dialogue as ‘the hill out of the town.” 

From this hill the inclosed green 
fields of the valley, and the highlands 
which excited Viator’s surprise, pre- 
sent a fine pastoral view. These hills 
are the same, with the addition of 
Backmoor, which have been already 
mentioned as forming the background 
of the landscape, seen from Spital Hill, 
** But what pretty river is this we are 
going into? Why this, sir, is called 
Bentley Brook, and is full of very 
good trout and grayling, but so en- 
cumbered with wood in many places 
as is troublesome to an angler.” It is 
a rivulet only, like the others which 
you cross between Derby and Hanson 
Toot, about two miles from Ashborn, 
and still much encumbered with wood. 
The travellers had to ford it; but it is 
now crossed by a little bridge of two 
arches, and runs in a delightful valley, 
pleasantly decked with trees and hedge- 
rows, to flow into the Dove about a 
mile westward of Ashborn, and the 
same distance above the mouth of 
Henmore Brook. 

The road pursued by Piscator and 
Viator is much less pleasing than the 
parallel and grassy walk of the right 
or Derbyshire bank of the Dove, 
through Dovedale. This is the cele- 
brated pass of the river, about two 
miles in length, between the pictures. 
que hills, studded, on the east, orDerby- 
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shire side, by a profusion of large whim- 
sical rocks, with as whimsical names, 
and on the opposite or Staffordshire 
side by plantations of birch, ash, and 
pire. The effect is exceedingly beau- 
tiful, often curious and romantic, and 
always interesting. But, like the 
pleasant scenes described by Cotton, 
it wants the grandeur of sublimity. 
The river is but small. Nor do we 
recollect a single crag or mountain that 
is truly magnificent; though the gor geat 
the north end of Doved: ale, as you Took 
down the stream, is not altogether des- 
titute of splendour; especially from 
the Nabs, a sort of mimic Khyber Pass, 
through which we descended after a 
day’s ramble over the Bailey Hill. 
However vast the features of the 
scenery of the district may seem at 
first sight, you soon perceive that it is 
but a mountainous country in minia- 
ture— 


** Yet dear to fancy's eye the varied scene 
Of wood, hill, dale, and sparkling brook between !"" 


The sportive exaggerations in the 
dialogue, as when Viator exclaims of 
the prospect from Low ‘Top—* Bless 
me! what mountains are here!—are we 
not in Wales?” and further on, after 
ali the pleasantry about the steep but 
by no means stupendous Hanson Toot, 
his calling it by the name of Penmen 
Maur, one of the most remarka- 
ble promontories on the north coast 
of that principality, have led some 
readers to expect exalted grandeur 
where the prevailing character is sim- 
ply elegance and be auty, greensward, 
the dress of the land, divereifie 1 by 
fantastic and steep recka, often like 
large ruinous walls, and swelling into 
numerous grassy hills, with most of the 
varying and delightful appearances, 
save the severe maje sty or magnitude, 
of mountain scenery. ' 

In this frame, the swift, translucent, 
silver Dove is so ey | set as to 
charm the heart of the beholder— 
** A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 
Ascend ‘Thorp Cloud; see the love ly 
river winding through Bunster Dale, 
and the verdant meads below; and, 
as you descend the mountain, look up 
the bright crystal stream inlaying 
Dovedale, and say, Amen And con- 
sider your happiness doubled, if time 
and weather permit you to exclaim, 
with Shakspeare— 

“ Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 


Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy.” 





Unlike rivers which rush from moun- 
tains by shores of shingle, the banks 
of the Dove, even in rocky Dovedale, 
are verdant to the very brink of the 
water, It is generally rapid, now 
sweeping quietly and smoothly on- 
wards, ever and anon broken by i irre- 
gular rocks, and by many alittle artifi- 
cial cascade, often purling and trotting, 
with ripple and dimple on its way, and 
occasionally slackening into compara- 
tive repose in deeper pools, where, 
like Allan Ramsay’s ‘* Howe Burn” — 


‘¢ Beneath, as clear as glass, 
It kisses wi’ easy whirls the bordering grass.’ 


The characteristic swiftness of the 
Dove is maintained, even at the end of 
its varied and romantic course, where 
it glides — for it is here too deep to 
brawl — through the tame, flat, rich 
meadows, opposite Newton Solney, to 
join the Trent, about a quarter ofa 
mile from the pretty old church. Even 
for some distance after the junction, 
the rapid stream of the Dove isin con- 
tact, and yet in singular contrast with 
the slower and majestic current of the 
Trent ; while the Derwent runs into 
the Trent twelve or fifteen miles lower 
down, at Wildon Ferry, without any 
perceptible difference in the pace of 
the two streams. 

Though so much has been said and 
sung in praise of rivers, we must no- 
tice the beauty of the silent ground- 
swell to be seen hereabouts, “and in 
which this and other large deep streams, 
as the Shannon, differ. from the Dove 
and such smaller currents. An idle 
hour, mayhap not idly spent, may be 
pleasantly passed in watching the ed- 
dies rippling and welling up from the 
depths of the stream, ‘Teflecting the 
varying hues of the atmosphere, and 
gracefully curving and expanding into 
the surface, and ever forming and dis- 
appearing, like those placid duties of 
which the succession and pleasure are 
endless in this life. 

The Lathkill, commended by Cotton 
for the purity and transparency of its 
stream, and the redness and ro geen 
of its trout, receives the Bradford nea 
Alport, and flows into the Wye in 
Rowesley meads; and though the 
two former, as he remarks, are not to 
be reputed rivers, “ being no better 
than great springs,” they are still very 
full of trout; while it is remarkable 
that they contain no grayling, save a 
small stray one or two, near the mouth 
of the Lathkill, notwithstanding the 
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Wye abounds with this fish. The 


sweet, sequestered valley of the Brad- 
ford, with the romantic and precipi- 
tous village of Youlgreave on the high 
north bank of the rivulet, will not 
soon be forgotten by any one who has 
lingered with rod and line in this roe ky, 
wooded, quiet, trouty nook. The seen- 
ery of the Manifold, too, is very 
lovely, with its ** hill, dale, and sh: ady 
woods, and liquid lapse of murmuring 
streams,” and Thor’s cave, near Wot- 
ton, and about four miles south-west 
from Cotton’s * pretty moorland seat ” 
of Beresford Hall. 

‘The Wye, which has its source on 
Axe Edge, near Buxton, Cotton tells 
us, ‘* becomes very soon a delicate, clear 
river, and breeds admirable trout and 
grayling, reputed by those who, by 
living upon its banks, are partial to it, 
the best of any.” Though wanting 
the rapidity of the Dove, the Wve has 
many a charming stream dancing 
along :— 


“ Like childhood laughing as it went ; 
Then through the plain in tranquil wandering crept, 
Reflecting every herband drooping bud 
That overhung its quietness.” 


In its course through Monsal Dale 
and Taddington Bottom, and from 
Bakewell by Haddon Hall to its mouth 
in the Derwent at Rowsley, the Wye 
is not only beautiful itself, but has so 
many accessories of beauty in rural 
footbridge 8, bold hills, narrow glens, 
green ravines, * bosky bournes, din- 
gles, and bushy dells,” old feudal man- 
sion, and verdant fertile leas, as to 
rival the scenery of the Dove. The 
Wye, ‘‘ wandering at its own sweet 
will ” through the meads, as seen from 
a hill about a mile eastward of Bake- 
well, is a finer scene than the mean- 
dering of Cotton's river, “like a 
snake,” as he describes it, through 
the vale near his house. 

The bridge across the Dove as you 
go from Hanson Toot to Als tonfield, 
and which Viator thought was “ cer- 
tainly made for nothing else than a 
wheelbarrow,” is now of stone, with 
two arches, and four feet broad. Had 
he not been so terrified with the de- 
scent to it from the hill, “as steep as 
a penthouse,” he might have seen Al- 
stonfield Chureh, with its tower and 
cheering evidence of his not being “a 
stage or two beyond Christendom,” 
before he crossed over to Stafford- 
shire. 

Beresford Hall ‘ stands prettily,” 
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as Viator remarks, on an eminence 
near the river. * ‘* Here’s wood about 
it too, but so young, as appears to be 
of your own planting.’ ’ To which Pis- 
cator replies, ‘‘ It is so.” It is a plain, 
stone house, occupied for farming pur- 
poses ; and its oldest part is ina ruin- 
ous state. ‘There is stilla large wains- 
coated room, with Cotton’s arms in 
the window ; and a smaller adjoining 
room with the Beresford arms embla- 
zoned in like manner. ‘These rooms 
are in the front, commanding a fine 
view of Narrowdale Hill. We saw in 
the house some oak, carved with Cot- 
ton’s arms, and the date 1656, and a 
similar carving in his pew at Alston- 
field Church. 

‘‘ The brink of the hill’’ mentioned 
by Piscator, the same which he and 
Viator climb, and from its top go 
directly into the house to dine, is 
between it and the river, and has a 

narrow passage, just large enough to 
admit a man, through the rock into a 
chamber called * Cotton’ s Cave,” and 
of which they have a tradition, that he 
used to hide himself therein from his 
creditors. The bowling-green was on 
this hill, between the house and the 
Dove. He seems to have liked the 
amusement of bowling, and remarked— 
** To give you the moral of it, it is the 
emblem of the world, or the world’s 
ambition, where most are short, over, 
wide, or wrong biassed, and some few 
jostle to the mistress, Fortune! And 
here it is as in the court, where the 
nearest are the most spighted, and all 
bowls aim at the other.” But “ The 
Complete Gamester,” second edition, 
12mo, London, 1676, in which this 
passage occurs, has not Cotton's name, 
though attributed to him in the cata- 
logue of the library at the British 
Museum. 

The little foot-bridge, which the in- 
terlocutors saw from the fishing-house, 
no longer exists ; and the path under 
the rock, where Piscator tells Viator to 
take heed of slipping into the water, 
has been made broad and good. There 
are beautiful streams between the hills 
and rocks below the fishing-house ; 
and about two hundred yards from it 
is a wooden foot- bridge, just above 
which — ** the slip pery cobbling- 
stones,” by which Viator crossed to the 
** fine stream at the head of this great 
pool.” And about fifteen yards lower 
down is Pike Pool, with which, Cotton 
says, ‘young Mr, Isaac Walton was 
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so pleased, as to draw it in landscape, 
in black and white, in a blank book I 
have at home.” The Pike is a gro- 
tesque, spire-like rock, rising from “the 
middle of the dark deep pool, where 
the river passes between and through 
the cliffs. 

About three hundred yards above 
the hall is the fishing-house. It is of 
stone, and situated where the delicate, 
clear river, bending by the little penin- 
sula mentioned by Viator, becomes 
deep and sluggish. Cotton fondly 
alludes to it in his “ Epistle to J. 
Bradshaw, Esq.” — 

“* My river still through the same channcl glides, 
Clear from the tumult, salt, and dirt of tides ; 
And my poor fishing-house, my seat's best grace, 
Stands firm and faithful in the self same place 


I left it four months since; and ten to one 
I go a fishing ere two days are gone.” 


The motto, ‘‘ Piscatoribus Sacrum,” 
and the cypher of the intertwisted 
initial letters of Walton’s and Cotton’s 
names, are perfect over the doorway, 
or at least were so in the autumn of 
1845, to which period the observa- 
tions in the present paper refer. 
Within the house there is a bluish 
circular stone table, flagged floor, and 
plain whitewashed wall—no longer 
** finely wainscotted,” as Viator uo- 
ticed in admiring the exceeding neat- 
ness of the interior. This pre tty and 
interesting building is in much better 
reservation than Cotton’s ‘* moor- 
and seat.” In front of the fishing- 
house are two lime-trees, and on its 
sides some firs or other allied conifers ; 
and as these were all probably planted 
by Cotton, according to his remark in 
the second chapter, | it is to be hoped 
that they will be carefully preserved. 
That he was fond of arboriculture may 
be supposed from his ‘* Planter’s Ma- 
nual,” an octavo volume, published in 
London in 1675. 

How he delighted in the place during 
the angling season, may be gs athered 
from the dialogue, and more especially 
from his poetry :— 

“0, my beloved nymph, fair Dove, 
Princess of rivers, how I love 
Upon thy flowery banks to lie, 


And view thy silver stream, 
When gilded by a summer's beam ! 


And in it all thy wanton fry, 
Playing at liberty ; 
And with my angle upon them, 
The all of treachery 
T ever learn'd, industriously to try!" 

But the situation of Beresford Hall» 
at a distance from any town or village, 
in a bleak moorland district, where 
stone walls replace the cheerful hedge- 
rows, must have been very dreary in 
the dead months; and, considering 
Cotton’s love of society, sufficiently 
distressing to his feelings at that time. 
As justly remarked by Sir William 
Temple, “The restless humour so 
general and so natural to mankind, is 
au weed that grows in all soils and 
under all climates, but is raised easier 
by the more sprightly wits and livelier 
imaginations, than by grosser and 
duller conceptions; and the more in- 
genious men are, they are the more 
apt to trouble themselves.” How 
Cotton was led to trcuble himself, and 
to exhibit his petulance, has been 
made rather too well known, and with 
but little allowance for the manner of 
the times, and the refinement and 
irritability of his temperament ; while 
a just and liberal estimate of his poetry, 
and a generous biography of him, are 
yet required. He died in St. James's 
yarish, London; and though all that 
is mortal of him is said to have been 
laid in the burial-ground at Piccadilly, 
we have in vain sought for his grave 
about that great tide of human exis- 
tence, notwithstanding his death oc- 
curred two or three years after Wren 
had completed the church. But it is 
to his own quiet rural scenes that his 
beautiful touches of nature carry our 
minds. And let all who truly love 
**to angle for a trout or grayling in a 
clear stream,” join in the ejaculation, 
ascribed by Walton to Sir Henry 
Wotton, and by Sir Egerton Bridges 
to Sir Walter Raleigh— 


* Bless'd silent groves, oh, may you be 
For ever mirth’s best nursery ! 
May pure contents 
For ever pitch their tents 
Upon these downs, these meads, these rocks, these 
mountaing, 
And peace still slumber by these purling foun- 
tains ; 
Which we may every year 
Meet, when we come a fishing here.” 
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Hap this modest volume nothing to 
recommend it beyond its literary 
merit, it would, no doubt, have won 
the favour of the public, and gained, 
as it has already done, the rapid ho- 
nours of a third edition; but it must 
be confessed that it comes forward 
with some adventitious aids, and cer- 
tain positive advantages of an impor- 
tant character. It has the prestige of 
being written by the author of a well- 
established favourite, the ‘* Visits to 
the Monasteries of the Levant.” It 
appears at a moment when there is an 
eager feeling for information on the 
subject of the countries to which it 
refers; and, above anything, it is 
enabled, from the position and expe- 
rience of Mr. Curzon, to touch upon 
topics connected with our actual war 
and possible peace, with an emphasis 
which cannot but prove impressive, 
and, we are persuaded, most highly 
useful. 

The mountainous region of Armenia 
has been for ages a prey to border 
feuds. The great exploit of the Ana- 
basis of Xenophon, was his march 
through this country, not only because 
of its physical difficulties, but on ac- 
count of the same robber-tribes which 
haunt it to the present day; and the 
language of Tacitus paints its people 
as they are. ‘* That nation,” he says, 
«* has been, from days of old, unsettled, 
from the character of its people and 
its position.”+ The Turkish Koords are 
for ever making inroads upon Persia, 
and the Persians are as active and as 
unrelenting in their forays. ‘ The in- 
vading party,” says Mr. Curzon, 
‘always on horseback, and with a num- 
ber of led horses, which could travel 
one hundred miles without flagging, 
manage to arrive in the neighbour- 
hood of the devoted village one hour 
before sunrise. The barking of the 
village curs is the first notice to the 
sleeping inhabitants that the enemy 
was literally at the door. ‘The houses 
are fired in every direction; the people 
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awake from sleep, and, trying in confu- 
sion to escape, are speared on their 
thresholds by their invaders. The place 
is plundered of everything worth 
taking, and one hour after sunrise the 
invading bands are in full retreat, 
driving before them the flocks and 
herds of their victims, and the children 
and girls of the village bound on the 
led horses, to be sold, or brought up as 
slaves, the rest having—young and old, 
men and women—been killed, without 
mercy, to prevent their giving the 
alarm ; their victors frequently coming 
down upon them from a distance of 
from one hundred to three hundred 
miles.” Such is the tableau vivant of 
Armenia—such its traditional histories 
and native traits. There was in conse- 
quence no travelling in the country, 
and but little commerce. The Turkish 
and Persian governments, slowly awak- 
ing to a perception of their own 
losses, made application to Russia and 
England to draw up a definitive treaty, 
and fix the boundaries between the 
two empires. A commission was 
therefore directed to proceed to Erze- 
room, consisting of a Persian, a Tur- 
kish, a Russian, and an English ple- 
nipotentiary ; and Mr. Curzon, who 
had been for some years private secre- 
tary to the distinguished personage 
who was then, and happily is now, 
our ambassador at Constantinople, 
was the commissioner for England. 
This was in 1842; but the discussions 
between the Governments were pro- 
tracted, and it was not until 1847 that 
the treaty was signed, and the border 
questions adjusted. As, however, the 
places named had never been sur- 
veyed, and were only known from an- 
cient maps, it was considered advisable 
to verify them in a scientific manner, 
and for this purpose a new commis- 
sion was appointed. This, on which 
Colonel Williams of the Royal Artil- 
lery acted on the part of England, left 
Bagdad in 1848, and, surveying that 
rude region inhabited by Koordish and 
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original Christian tribes, which ex- 
tends to the east of Mesopotamia, 
finished their dangerous task at Mount 
Ararat, in 1852. The survey thus 
made is, under present circumstances, 
of itself, an important result; and 
we are led to hope that Colonel Wil- 
liams will give the public the informa- 
tion which he had such rare opportu- 
nities of amassing, and which, in 
addition to its more immediate influ- 
ences, may bring to light much that is 
interesting in reference to the Chal- 
dean, Maronite, Nestorian, and other 
early Christian Churches. 

In 1842, Mr. Curzon embarked at 
Constantinople for Trebizond. The 
Black Sea has not, it seems, gained 
an inauspicious name without reason. 
Of the 1,000 Turkish vessels which 
tempt its waters every year, 500, we 
are told, are wrecked. The wind blows 
at times from all quarters within the 
space of a couple of hours, making 
the sea like a boiling caldron; and in 
the thick fogs which cover it in winter, 
the Turkish vessels constantly mistake 
the entrance of a vulley called the 
False Bogaz for that of the Bosphorus. 
From the dead bodies which c saw 
floating in that part of the sea, Mr. 
Curzon became acquainted with the 
fact that the corpse of a woman floats 
upon its back, while that of a man 
floats upon its face. On coasting the 
northern shores of Asia Minor, between 
the Bosphorus and Heraclea, our au- 
thor observed boundless fields of coal 
cropping out on the sides of the hills, 
which no nation but the Turks would 
have so long neglected, but which, 
happily for themselves, are now being 
worked under the direction of English 
engineers, and the coals sent to Con- 
stantinople. Beyond Sinope there are 
forests — miles of trees — of such tim- 
ber as we have no idea of in these 
countries; stags and other game 
abound in these primeval woods, 
where, thanks to jungle, fever, and un- 
healthy swamps, they, for a great part 
of the year, are secure from the Tent 
rifles, which are the constant compa- 
nions of the Turks of these parts, and 
of the Circassians, and which, it is a 
satisfaction to know that they all handle 
with dexterity. 

Trebizond, as seen from the sea, has 
a middle-ages look. It rests on a rocky 
table-land—whence its Greek name, 
reuxita; and with its ancient cita- 
del, fortified monastery, Byzantine 


churches, romantic walls and towers, 
steep mountains in the back ground, 
and the long range of Circassian Alps 
to the left, it makes an imposing pic- 
ture. On landing, however, and 
coming close, this beauty, as in many 
Oriental towns, vanishes. The streets 
are but lanes between blank walls, 
above which are occasionally seen 
branches of fig-trees, roofs of houses, 
and orange or lemon boughs. The 
bazaars, however, present some ap- 
pearance of animation, and here are 
seen the genuine costumes of the old- 
fashioned Turks —a race now waning 
fast—,their turbans as large as pump- 
kins, of all colours, and the everlast- 
ing pipe. The only memorable cir- 
cumstance connected with our author's 
stay in this place, is his visit to Abdal- 
lah Pasha, the governor, and this in- 
deed owes its interest to the lively 
manner in which it is described. The 
Pasha resides in the citadel, and as 
the English and Russian commissioners 
approached, they were struck with the 
absence of those guards and soldiers 
which are usually paraded on such oc- 
casions. They were received by a 
number of servants and officials, and 
with their assistance they scrambled up 
a large, dark, crazy wooden stair, and 
were shown into a spacious, lofty 
room, where they beheld the Pasha 
seated on the divan, under a range of 
windows at the upper end of this se- 
lamlik, or hall of reception. The 
bows, inquiries after each other’s 
health, and formal civilities, were car- 
ried on in a mechanical manner, 
‘‘neither party even pretending to 
look as if he meant anything he said.” 
Then followed pipes, coffee, and the 
bows again, until all were tired, and, we 
suspect, most of all, the Pasha. He 
is, however, a character, and worth 
knowing :— 


‘* What the Pasha looked like, and what 
manner of man he was, it was not easy to 
make out, seeing that to the outward eye 
he presented the appearance of a large green 
bundle, with a red fez at the top, for he was 
enveloped in a great furred cloak ; he seemed 
to have dark eyes, like everybody else in 
this country, and a long nose and a black 
beard, whereof the confines or limits weré 
not to be ascertained, as I could not readily 
distinguish what was beard and what was 
fur. Every now and then his Excellency 
snuffed, as if he had got a cold, but I think 
it was only a trick; however, when he lifted 
up his voice to speak, the depth and hollow 
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sound was very remarkable. I have heard 
several Turks speak in this way, which I be- 
lieve they consider dignified, and imagine 
that it is done in imitation of Sultan Mah- 
moud, who, whether it was his natural voice 
or not, always spoke as if his voice came out 
of his stomach instead of his mouth. Ab- 
dallah Pasha paid us his compliments in this 
awful tone, and, till I got a little used to it, 
I wondered out of what particular part of 
the heap of fur, cloth, &c., this thorough- 
bass proceeded. I found, to my great admi- 
ration, that the Pasha knew my name, and 
almost as much of my own history as I did 
myself; where he had gained his very im- 
portant information I know not, but an inte- 
rest so unusual in anything relating to 
another person induced me to make isquiries 
about him, and I found he was not only a 
man of the highest dignity and wealth, 
possessing villages, square miles and acres 
innumerable, but he was a philosopher; if 
not a writer, he was a reader of books, par- 
ticularly works on medicine. This was his 
great hobby. In the way of government 
he seemed to be a most patriarchal sort of 
king; he had no army or soldiers whatever ; 
fifteen or sixteen cawasses were all the 
guards that he supported. He smoked the 
pipe of tranquillity on the carpet of pru- 
dence, and the pashalic of Trebizond slum- 
bered on in the sun; the houses tumbled 
down occasionally, and the people repaired 
them never; the secretary of state wrote to 
the Porte two or three times a-year, to say 
that nothing particular had happened.”— 
pp. 20-21. 


This Palace of Indolence seems to 
have been undisturbed even by a 
thought of that tribute which is the 
perplexity of most Pashas, and which, 
come what may, must go to Constan- 
tinople. 

Trebizond is not defensible by land 
or sea. It has no harbour, not even a 
bay, and the approach to it is dangerous 
during the prevalence of northerly 
winds. The trade of this place is in 
the hands of the Greek merchants, and 
might be easily extended. The steamer 
from Constantinople is constantly laden 
with goods, and we are told that more 
would be sent if there were additional 
steamers to convey it. 

The two surpassing marvels of Mr. 
Curzon’s book are, first, how he got 
into Armenia, and next, how he got 
out of it. The dangers of the moun- 
tain range which divide it from the 
pashalic of Trebizond are, too truly, 
matters of fact. There are no roads, 
and almost no passes, but what are 
nearly precipices; and the cold in 
winter is so extreme, that it is quite a 
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common thing to see dead frozen 
bodies brought into Erzeroom; and 
every summer, on the melting of the 
snow, numerous corpses of men and 
bodies of horses are found, who had 
perished in the previous winter. It is, 
in consequence, a custom in the moun- 
tains of Armenia, that every summer 
the villagers go out, and searching the 
more dangerous passes, bring the dead, 
which they are sure to find. They 
have, in recompense, a right to their 
clothes, arms, and the accoutrements 
of their horses, on the condition of for- 
warding all bales of merchandise, let- 
ters, and parcels to the places to which 
they are directed. When Dr. Wolf 
was at Erzeroom, and anxious to pro- 
ceed on his journey to Bokhara, Co- 
lonel Williams one day rode out on 
the Persian road to see whether it was 
yassable, when he met a number of 
eee each laden with two frozen 
bodies of Persian travellers, one tied 
on each side of the pack-horse. <As 
Mr. Curzon was crossing from Trebi- 
zond, he was shown, at the mountain 
of Zigana Dagh, before arriving at 
Beyboort, a place where a whole cara- 
van, accompanying the harem of the 
Pasha of Moush, had been overwhelm- 
ed in an avalanche, over the icy blocks 
of which he and his party made their 
way, the bodies of the poor ladies and 
all the rest lying buried below. In 
the same route, between Beyboort and 
Erzeroom, ‘‘the greater part of the 
artillery of the Turkish army is,” says 
Mr. Curzon, *‘ at this moment buried 
in a ravine, from whence it has no 
chance of being rescued till next sum- 
mer.” ‘These are but some of the tales 
which show the perils of these passes ; 
and if, as our author observes, the 

were imminent to one who came wit 

only a few followers, and assisted by 
the firmans of the Sultan, how exceed- 
ingly great must they prove to a gene- 
ral in command of an army, and with 
artillery and baggage. ‘‘ It is,” we 
are told, ‘‘the like inaccessible nature 
of Circassia, even more than the bra- 
very of its inhabitants, which has 
enabled them to resist the overwhelm- 
ing power of Russia for so many years,” 
It was, too, the impassable character 
of the very mountain range which we 
are about to ascend, and the treache- 
rous habits of the robber tribes of Koor- 
distan, which, as our author observes, 
made the retreat of Xenophon and the 
Ten Thousand, through these regions, 
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the wonder which it has always been 
considered. 

Leaving Trebizond, in company with 
the Russian commissioner, Mr. Cur- 
zon set out to cross the mountains into 
Armenia. They had, for the first mile, 
what was supposed to be the advan- 
tage of a road, the only one known in 
that part of the world, and the pride 
of their city engineers. It goes right 
up the mountain side, but being in 
some places nearly as straight as a lad. 
der, it is ‘‘ more convenient for rolling 
down than climbing up.” Once at the 
top, however, you have done with 
roads, for there is no other, as far as 
Tabriz. The way is thena track, wide 
enough for a loaded horse, passing 
through streams and mud, over rocks, 
and mountains, and precipices, such as 
one might suppose a goat could hardly 
travel upon. ‘ Certainly,” it is added, 
*‘no sensible animal would ever try to 
do so, unless upon urgent business.” 


“Those ladies and gentlemen who, leaning 
back in easy carriages, bowl along the great 
roads of the Simplon, may imagine what 
travelling there may have been over the 
Alps, before the roads were made, while the 
nature of the ground is such, in two or three 
places, that, unless at an incredible expense 
in engineering, and a prodigious daily outlay 
to keep them clear of snow, no road ever 
could be made; yet this is the only line of 
communication between Constantinople and 
Persia. Through these awful chasms and 
precipices all the merchandise is carried which 
passes between these two great nations. The 
quiet Manchester stuffs, accustomed to the 
broad-wheel wagons of Europe and the 
railways and canals of England, must feel 
dreadfully jolted when they arrive at this 
portion of their journey. How the crockery 
bears it, is easily understood by those who 
open the packages of this kind of ware at 
the end of the journey, when cups and 
saucers take the appearance of small geologi- 
cal specimens, though some do survive, not- 
withstanding the regular custom of the 
muleteers to set down their loads every even- 
ing, by the summary process of untying with 
a jerk a certain cunning knot in the rope 
which holds the bales in their places on each 
side of the packhorse: these immediately 
come down with a crash upon the ground, 
from whence they are rolled along and built 
up into a wall, on the lee side of which a fire 
is lit, and the muleteers sleep when there is 
no khan to retire to for the night.”—pp. 
26, 27. 


In this journey, Mr. Curzon learned 
the true value of tea. The Russian 
commissioner produced, twice a-day, 


delicious tumblers of caravan tea, 
sweetened with sugar-candy, and a 
thin slice of lemon floating on the top. 
‘*No pipe,” he says, ‘ possesses the 
agreeable qualities of this tea, and no 
other beverage or contrivance that he 
knows of, produces, in so short a time, 
so soothing, refreshing, and invigorat- 
ing an effect. It is brought to Russia 
by caravans, overland from China, 
through the deserts of Tartary, and 
costs a guinea a pound.” 

On the second day from Trebizond 
they reached the snow. Then, pulling 
a hood over his head, tying his bridle 
to the pommel of his saddle, and put- 
ting his hands into his pockets, Mr. 
Curzon let his horse gallop, or go 
along as he pleased. This, it appears, 
is the great secret in mountain travel- 
ling, as, if you try to guide your horse, 
you only put him out. In difficult 
circumstances, horse or mule does best 
when left to himself. ‘In some dread- 
ful places,” says our author, “I have 
seen a horse smell the ground, and 
then, resting on his haunches, put one 
foot forward as gently as if it were a 
finger, cautiously to feel the way. 
They have a wonderful instinct of self- 
preservation, seeming quite aware of 
the perils of false steps, and the dan- 
gers by which they are surrounded on 
the ledges of bleak mountains, and in 
a bogs and torrents in the val- 
eys below.” 

The second night they rested at 
Beyboort, near which there are silver 
mines; and next day they arrived at 
the main difficulty of their route :— 


“ Beyond Gumush Hane rises the moun- 
tain of Hoshabounar, which is a part of the 
chain that bounds the great plain of Erze- 
room. This was the worst part of the whole 
journey: we approached it by interminable 
plains of snow, along which the track ap- 
peared like a narrow line. These plains of 
snow, Which look so even to the sight, are 
not always really so; the hollows and inequa- 
lities being filled with the snow, you may fall 
into a hole and be smothered if you leave the 
path. This path is hardened by the passage 
of caravans, which tread down the snow into 
a track of ice, just wide enough for a single 
file of horses; but while you think you are 
on a plain, you are in fact riding on the top 
of a wall or ridge, from whence, if your horse 
should chance to slip, you do not know how 
deep you may sink down into the soft snow 
on either side. 

“At the top of the mountain we met 
thirty horses, which the Pasha of Erzeroom 
had sent for our use. We had above thirty 
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of our own, so now there were sixty horses in 
our train. The Russian commissioner and I 
left all these behind, and rode on together 
with two or three guards, accompanied by 
the chief of the village where we were to sleep. 
At last we came to the brow of the hill—we 
could not see to the bottom from the snow 
that was falling—it was as steep as the roof 
of a house, and the road consisted of a series 
of holes, about six inches deep, and about 
eighteen inches apart, the track being about 
sixteen inches wide. To my surprise, the 
chief of the village, a man in long scarlet 
robes, immediately dashed at a gallop down 
this road, or ladder, as they called it; the 
Russian commissioner followed him ; and J, 
thinking that it would not do for an Eng- 
lishman to be beat by a Russianor a Turk, 
threw my bridle on my horse’s neck, and 
galloped after them. Never did I see such a 
place to ride on! Down and down we went, 
plunging, sliding, scrambling in and out of 
the deep holes, the snow flying up like spray 
around us, to meet its brother snow that was 
falling from the sky. It was wonderful how 
the horses kept their feet; they burst out 
into perspiration as if it had been summer. 
I was as hot as fire with the exertion. Still 
down we went, headlong as it seemed, till at 
last I found myself sliding and bounding on 
level ground, and, rushing over some horses 
which were standing in an open space, I dis- 
covered that I was in a village, and was pre- 
sently helped off my panting horse by the 
gentleman in the red pelisse, who showed me 
the way into a cow-stable, the usual place in 
which we put up at night. Thus ended the 
most extraordinary piece of horsemanship I 
ever joined in. It was not wonderful per- 
haps for the rider, but how the horses kept 
their feet, and how they had strength 
enough to undergo such a wonderful series of 
leaps and plunges, out of one hole into 
another, appeared quite astonishing to me. 
The next day we proceeded to Erzeroom, 
and at a village about two hours’ distance 
we were met by all the authorities of the 
city on horseback. Some horses with mag- 
nificent housings were sent by the Pasha for 
the principal personages, and we rode into 
the town in a sort of procession, accompanied 
by perhaps 200 well-mounted cavaliers ca- 
racolling and prancing in every direction.” — 
pp- 31-33. 


They were now in Erzeroom, the 
capital of Armenia, but could hardly 
see it, as, whichever way they looked, 
the view was wrapped in snow. The 
tops of the houses being flat, the snow- 
clad city looked like a vast rabbit-war- 
ren,and many ofthe houses being wholly 
or partly subterraneous, their doors 
had the appearance of burrows. Very 
few of the inhabitants were about, as 
most of them were hybernating in 
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their strange abodes. The bright 
colours of the Oriental dresses struck 
our travellers as strangely out of place 
in the cold and snow; scarlet robes, 
jackets embroidered with gold, and 
brilliant green and white costumes, 
having a more natural affinity with 
bright suns and warm weather. The 
sun, indeed, was bright, but its glare 
brought on snow-blindness, and so 
great was the cold, that the breath, 
out of doors, congealed upon the mus- 
taches and beard, constantly producing 
icicles, which prevented the possibility 
of opening the mouth. 

Erzeroom rests on a plain, about 
thirty miles long and ten wide, at an 
elevation of between 7,000 and 8,000 
feet above the level of the sea. All 
around it are seen the topsoflofty moun- 
tains, many of which are covered with 
everlasting snow. The city is said to 
number from 30,000 to 40,000 inhabi- 
tants, but Mr. Curzon thinks they 
do not exceed 20,000. It was more 
populous previous to the disasters 
of the last Russian war. The original 
town is nearly a square, with quaint 
towers, twenty on each side, except to 
the south, where the walls are down. 
The palaces of the Pasha and of the 
Cadi are within its circuit, and in these, 
as in the other houses, the doorways 
are the only parts of the edifice in 
which anything like architectural or- 
nament is affected. These are often 
of carved stone, with inscriptions in 
Turkish, well cut above them. There 
are some baths, a good many smallish 
mosques, and some Greek and Arme- 
nian churches, none of which are large. 
The most striking of the old remains 
are tombs, described as “ circular 
towers, from twenty to thirty feet 
in diameter, with conical stone roofs, 
beautifully built and ornamented.” 
There are from twenty to thirty of 
these singular buildings, and, guessing 
from a comparison of their ornamental 
work with Saracenic buildings in other 
parts of the world, Mr. Curzon would 
refer their date to, from about the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century. He 
does not state their height, and we 
wish he had given us drawings of one 
or two of them, as it might be interest- 
ing to compare them with our own 
round towers. Our author also speaks 
with high praise of two ancient me- 
dressés, or Mussulman alms-houses, 
built for the accommodation of certain 
Mollahs, whose duty it was to pray 
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around the adjoining tomb of their 
founder. These graceful minarets are 
of fine brick, fluted-like Ionic columns, 
the edges of the flutings being com- 
‘ra of turquoise-blue bricks, which 
have, on the capitals, or galleries, and 
shafts, the appearance of a bright-azure 
pattern on a dark-coloured ground. 
Lhe delicacy of the arabesques, cut in 
a hard stone, and in many places in 
alto-relievo, would, we are told, excite 
admiration in India or in Italy. Erze- 
room, however, was never destined to 
be a nursery of the fine arts, and the 
dilettante traveller whois so unfortunate 
as to get there, will bless his stars when 
he can leave it. The buildings which 
will interest our readers most, are the 
houses in which its people live. ‘These 
are the antipodes of regular architec- 
ture, and defy order of any kind. The 
residence prepared for the English 
commissioner, which must be taken as 
a favourable specimen, was of solid 
rough stone; the roof flat, and covered 
with green turf; the windows small, 
like port-holes; the entrance a large 
arch, through which the visitor rides 
into a gloomy hall, having kitchen and 
offices on one side, stables on the other, 
and infront,between them, a dark stair- 
case of square stones and heavy beams, 
which gave access to the upper floor. 
The walls of this upper floor are not 
exactly over those below, but were sup- 
SS by great beams, some of which 
ad given way, leaving the principal 
apartment leaning over ina somewhat 
arming manner. The walls of the 
rooms were all whitewashed, and the 
ceilings were of wood, carved and 
painted. The floors were covered 
with blue cloth ; but in some houses a 
thick grey felt, over which are laid rich 
Persian carpets, with those beautiful 
Koordish rugs which last for ever, co- 
vering the divans that stand on each 
side of the fireplace, give these wild 
halls a semblance of comfort. In the 
lower part of the house, sheep and 
ultry, and various animals are kept. 
{r. Curzon had nineteen lambs which 
grazed on the top of the house, where 
they were carried up, except when 
there was danger of their being blown 
away. He had, besides, stores of large- 
tailed sheep; these were walked out 
every day by a shepherd, who also 
took charge of the sheep belonging to 
other inhabitants of that quarter of the 
town, leaving them to eat what they 
could get upon the mountains,andbring- 


ing them home, a few to every house, 
in the evening. The great difficulty 
of housekeeping was the commissariat. 
Except meat and bread, every article 
consumed by our commissioner came 
on horses from Constantinople. Wood, 
too, is expensive, as there are no trees 
within a distance of thirty hours from 
the city ; not that the climate is too 
cold for them to grow, but that the 
people are not provident enough to 
plant them. Earthquakes are among 
the incidents of life in Erzeroom, and 
Mr. Curzon describes a very serious 
one which took place while he was 
there. 

Our author’s main object at Erze- 
room was the settlement of the boun.~ 
daries between the Persian and the 
Turkish territories; and for the pur- 
pose of giving the needful information, 
many of the chiefs of these border- 
lands were brought up to be examined 
before him and the other commissioners. 
Being called upon to meet these very 
original individuals, Mr, Curzon pro- 
ceeded to the residence of Enveri Ef. 
fendi, the Turkish authority, and saw 
at his door a fine mare, held by a negro, 
while a Bedouin Arab sat on the ground 
near it. ‘ The headstall was made of 
a red silk garter, which went over its 
head, and was attached to the bit by a 
piece of green leather strap; the saddle 
was a common Arab saddle, but the 
housings, made of wadded red silk, 
ended in two immense tassels, one on 
each side of the horse’s tail, and almost 
as large; the shovel stirrups were 
beautifully embossed, and inlaid with 
silver, and there was a heavy mass of 
the same workmanship under the right 
flap of the saddle.” This horse, we 
were told, belonged to Sheikh Thamir, 
chief of the Chaab tribe, and ex-so- 
vereign of all the land at the mouths of 
the Euphrates. On entering the selam- 
lik, or reception hall, Mr. Curzon was 
introduced to this chieftain and two 
others, being, he says, the three most 
picturesque people he had ever seen :— 


“The first,” says our author, in his gra- 
phic sketch of the interview, ‘was Osman 
Pasha, late Governor of Zohab ; the second, 
Sheikh Thamir, whose horse I had been look- 
ing at outside; the third was yclept Abdul 
Kader Effendi, chief secretary to the govern- 
ment of Buasorah. These persous were 
dressed in flowing robes of various colours ; 
they had long beards, and enormous turbans 
of Cashmere shawl. All three were remark- 
ably ugly, strange-looking men, and I can- 
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not describe to you the peculiar way in which 
their clothes were put on, and the wild and 
almost magnificent appearance they pre- 
sented. There were, besides these and our- 
selves, B Pasha and four other gentle- 
men, in the modern Turkish dress, The 
three commissioners and their two drago- 
mans sat on the divan under the window, 
all, except myself, with their legs sticking 
out, like people waiting for an operation in 
an hospital. Enveri Effendi sat on a cushion 
on the floor, in the right-hand corner, and 
the others were ranged on the two sides of 
the room. As we were fourteen people, on 
a sudden fourteen servants rushed into the 
room with pipes; then one brought coffee 
on a tray, the brocade covering of which 
was thrown over his left shoulder; and then 
came a man bringing to each of us a cup, 
well frothed up, and in a zarf, or outer cup, 
of a different kind, according to the rank of 
the person to whom it was presented. En- 
veri Effendi and the three commissioners had 
cups of enamelled gold, the rest of the 
Pashas, &c., of silver. When this ceremony 
was concluded, the door was shut, the ser- 
vants disappeared, a curtain was drawn 
across the door, and two chaoushes, with 
muskets, put to guard it outside. Then En- 
veri Effendi lifted up his voice, and, after 
swinging himself about, and grunting two 
or three times, he told us that the gentle- 
men in the turbans had brought up a num- 
ber of old firmans, teskerés, and other pa- 
pers relating to the lands between Zohab and 
the Persian Gulf; that he examined them, 
and that now he begged the commissioners 
to put any questions they chose to the 
worthies before them respecting the lands, 
&e, 

“Then we all looked at each other for a 
little time, then they all looked at me. Then 
I took up my parable, and desired the dra- 
goman to ask Osman Pasha who he was. 
*T am Osman Pasha,’ said he; ‘and I and 
my family have been sovereigns (or heredi- 
ditary governors rather) of Zohab for seven 
generations.’ Having asked him a great 
many questions, and written down his an- 
swers, which made him somewhat nervous, [ 
turned to Sheikh Thamir. ‘What is your 
fortunate name ?’ said I, upon which Sheikh 
Thamir opened his eyes, then he opened his 
mouth, then he looked at Abdel Kader, then 
he shut his mouth again, and said nothing. 
So I asked him again who he had the ho- 
nour to be. Upon this, Abdel Kader, who 
appeared to be his mentor or adviser, came 
and sat down by him, and said, ‘ He is 
Sheikh Thamir.’ Sheikh Thamir upon this 
shouted out, at the top of his voice, ‘ Yes; I 
am Sheikh Thamir, the son of Gashban, who 
was the son of Osman, who was the son of 

.’ *Thank you,’ I said, ‘ I only wanted 
to know from your own lips who you were, 
but am not particular as to the names of all 
your respected ancestors.’ However, Sheikh 
Thamir was not to be stopped in that way 
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when he had once begun, so he shouted out 
a long string of names, and when he got to 
the end he said he was Sheikh of the Sheikhs 
of the great tribe of Chaab, and commander 
of the district of Ghoban, which his ancestors 
had held before him for one or two hundred 
years — or more, or less, as I pleased. In 
answer to other questions, which Abdel Ka- 
der always accompanied with his own notes 
and commentaries, he said, ‘I have no pa- 
pers ; we do not understand such things. 
What do I know? I am an old man. [ 
am forty-five years of age; let me alone.’ 
In course of time I did let him alone, and a 
difficult thing it was to draw out any infor- 
mation from this wild desert chief. Every 
now and then somebody else put in a word. 
At about four o’clock the meeting broke up.” 


The Koords, with every vice, have 
but the single virtue of courage. They 
live by theft and deeds of violence; 
nobody tells truth, and though they 
— to be Mahomedans, the laxest 

maum would be ashamed to own them. 
Yet are they strongly superstitious, and, 
as the following circumstance shows, 
they hold the Mussulman tenet of fatal- 
ism with a very practical orthodoxy, 
A certain Koord, who had become re- 
markable for his daring robberies, and 
the number of murders he had com. 
mitted, stole a horse in a valley near 
Erzeroom, leaving the traveller, from 
whom he took it, and whom he had beat 
about the head, as he thought, dead. 
A day or two afterwards he offered the 
horse for sale, when the owner, who 
had recovered, saw him selling it, and 
gave him in charge tothe guard. His 
conviction for horse-stealing was cer- 
tain, but his punishment for that alone 
would not have been severe, and no- 
body in Erzeroom was acquainted with 
the fact, that he was the notorious of- 
fender for whom the Pasha’s agent had 
been so long looking out. This he 
knew quite well, but when brought for 


judgment for the horse-stealing, and 


asked by the Pasha, ‘* Who are you ?” 
After a silence, the man said—‘* There 
is a fate in this, it cannot be denied. 
lam. . - whom you have been 
searching for, these three years. My 
fate brought me to Erzeroom, and now 
I am taken up for stealing one poor 
horse. I felt when I took that horsé 
that I was fated to die for it. My time 
iscome. Itis fate.” And so he went 
to be hung without a murmur more, 
and was hung before the windows of 
Mr. Curzon’s house. He was a young 
and very handsome man, with long 
black hair. No one knew him by 
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sight at Erzeroom, and there was no 
occasion for his making known his 
name, or confessing that he had com- 
mitted outrages and murders repeat- 
edly. Our author says that he will 
always regard his case as a remarkable 
instance of the power of fatalism, on 
which, as it affects the Turkish cha- 
racter at the present day, his observa- 
tions deserve attention :— 


“ Fatalism, in other cases, has a powerful 
influence over the true believers in the 
armies of Islam. The soldier goes to battle 
with the firm belief that, if his hour is not 
come, the cannon of the enemy can have no 
power over him; and that if his hour is ar- 
rived, the angel of death will call him, 
whether he may be seated on his divan or 
walking in full health in his garden at home: 
just as readily does he bow his head to fate 
in one place as in another. By this institu- 
tion of the Koran, the wonderful genius of 
Mohamed has gained many a victory by the 
hands of his trusting and believing followers 
for the caliphs and sultans of his creed. 
Some of the reforms of Sultan Mahmoud, 
by treating lightly many of the ancient 
prejudices of the Osmanlis, have shaken the 
throne under his feet. The progress of in- 
fidelity, which has begun at Constantinople, 
is the greatest temporal danger to the power 
of the Turkish empire. The ‘Turk implicitly 
believes the tenets of his religion; he keeps 
its precepts and obeys its laws; he is proud 
of his faith, and prays in public when the 
hour of prayer arrives. How different, alas ! 
is the manner in which the divine laws of 
Christianity are kept! The Christian seems 
ashamed of his religion ; as for obeying the 
doctrines of the Gospel, they have no per- 
ceptible effect upon the mass of the people, 
among whom drunkenness, dishonesty, and 
immorality prevail almost unchecked, ex- 
cept by the fear of punishment in this world ; 
while in Turkey not one-tenth part of the 
crime exists which is annually committed in 
Christendom.” 


We are disposed to think that the 
military value of this Mussulman tenet 
is, as regards the Turks, overrated. 
They unquestionably possess, in a high 
degree, physical courage, and do not 
need it. Besides, as Colonel Chesney* 
remarks, it tends to make them care- 
less. We suspect that Turkish tee- 
totalism, their rigid abstinence from 
spirituous liquors, is the practice from 
which their troops derive the most ad- 
vantage. Colonel Chesney's book, 
however, affords another and an amus- 


ing example of Turkish fatalism, which 
occurred at the fatal battle of Kulewts- 
cha, in 1829 :— 


“ During one of the intervals which oc- 
curred between the attacks made during the 
battle of Kulewtscha, a Turk who was on 
the opposite side of the ravine, but within 
musket range of his opponents, deliberately 
walked along parallel to a Russian battalion, 
making insulting grimaces. A dropping fire 
was kept up the whole time nearly from one 
end of the line to the other, which, strange 
to say, failed to bring him down.”’—Russo- 
Turkish Campaign, p. 366. 


The visit and labours of Mr. Curzon 
and his fellow-commissioner were not 
without effect. Owing to their ex- 
ertions, the border outrages have been 
kept down for more than ten years, 
during which time commerce has been 
extended, the roads have been safe, 
and the agricultural population, from 
Bussora to Mount Ararat, have had 
an immunity from oppression, and an 
actual prosperity which they never 
knew before. Mr. Curzon, too, has 
the deep satisfaction of reflecting, that 
he has been the means of putting 
down the infliction of torture in the 
pashalic of Erzeroom, and probably, 
to a great extent, through Kardis- 
tan. This savage practice had been 
general, but the earnest efforts of Mr. 
Curzon, in some cases which came 
within his knowledge while residing 
at Erzeroom, led to its abolition. 
There is, too, reason to hope, that 
his intercourse with the pasha has 
directed attention, with like success, to 
other abnormaties in the administra- 
tion of justice. A woman’s evidence, 
for example, was never taken, and 
that of a Christian or a foreigner was 
of no avail against a Mahomedan. 

Erzeroom being between 7,000 and 
8,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
the cold in winter is extreme, usually 
sixteen degrees below zero of Farn- 
heit, and often colder. The summer, 
though short, is hot. Theupper lands 
in its neighbourhood, and in Armenia 
generally, are healthy, but the valleys 
are infested with the most fatal fevers. 
Near the dark lake of Torloom Mr. 
Curzon saw, mid a grove of peach- 
trees and in a lovely valley, a village of 
striking beauty; but every soul, or, 








* “ The Russo-Turkish Campaigns of 1828, 1829.” By Colonel Chesney, R.A. Smith 
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as he says, every body, was dead; one 
only man survived to tell of the fever 
which had killed the rest. One day 
as Mr. Curzon was dining with the 
pasha, he was, in a moment, pros- 
trated by fever, and remained insen- 
sible for twenty-seven days. A fa- 
vourable change, which led to his 
rapid recovery, took place, and under 
circumstances which are certainly re- 
markable. There was a fearful earth- 
quake ; the house creaked and trem- 
bled like a ship in a gale of wind; the 
noise increased to a roar, of a howl- 
ing, rumbling sound, while the air 
was still, An immense beam which 
was above his head, split with a re- 

ort like a cannon; two chambers in 

is house fell in, while the crash of 
falling buildings without increased the 
uproar. It was on that day that the 
ice was taken from his head, and the 
fever left him. He had afterwards a 
more tragic instance of the effect of 
fever in Armenia, in the case of one of 
his native servants. It occurred on 
his return journey, and is well told: — 


“ At Kalé Khan I had given leave to 
one Mustapha, my kawags bashi, or captain 
of the kawasses, to go and see his family, 
who lived in a village a short distance off 
the road; he had not seen them for a long 
time, and went on his way rejoicing. Ata 
place called Porda Bakchelari, where I was 
resting on the 3rd, he made his appearance 
again ; he was so altered in looks that I did 
not know him at first; so much so, that I 
asked him who he was, and what he wanted 
with me. His history, poor fellow! was as 
follows :— 

“When he arrived at his village he rode 
up to the door of his own house, thinking to 
give a happy surprise to his wife and chil- 
dren, whose names he called out as he ont 
ped his horse in the little street. No on 
answered, when he called again, and knock- 
ed loudly at the door several times. At 
last an old woman put her head out of the 
door of another house, and screamed to him 
to know what he was making such a noise 
about. 

“¢T want such a one,’ said he, naming 
his wife. 

“« «What, Eyesha?’ said the old woman : 
‘who are you? You must be a stranger 
to this place not to know that she died of 
the fever and was buried two weeks ago.’ 

‘* © And where is Hassan?’ said the poor 
kawass, asking for his eldest son. 

“ ¢Ohb, he died three months ago.’ 

“ ¢ And the two little ones ? he asked. 

“ ¢They were buried, I forget how long 
itis since,’ said the old woman; ‘the fever 
got into that house; the people are all 
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dead. You had better not go in, stranger, 
for it has been locked up by the cadi, and 
the owner, Mustapha Aga, lives a long way 
off at Erzeroom. Inshaila! he will come 
some day, and the cadi will deliver the key 
to him.’ 

“* Mustapha kawass never dismounted 
from his horse in his native village; he 
turned slowly away, and rode back to the 
track of the mules and horses of my followers 
till he caught us up at Bakchelari Khan. 

“ ¢ Allahkerim !’ (God is merciful!) said 
his companions, when he had told us this 
sad history. His family was swept from the 
face of the earth; there was not a servant left, 
not one old well-remembered face to greet 
him in his visit to the village where he had 
passed his childish days. He had heard 
nothing of the fever or of the infliction which 
had fallen upon his house, and suddenly 
he found himself alone in the wide world. 
We were all grieved for him, but what 
could we do? Everyone looked grave as we 
plodded on again through the snow and ice, 
and smoked the pipe of reflection in silence, 
on our weary way.” 


What, then, it may be asked, is 
the political importance of Erzeroom, 
and of its barren and fatal neighbour- 
hood? Erzeroom is an entrepdt for 
the trade, and especially of the corn 
brought from the richer countries 
around it. It is the only place on the 
route from Persia to Turkey, where 
caravans can recruit their horses, and 
procure provisions. ‘The number of 
camels and beasts of burthen assem- 
bled there at times is immense; and 
it is singular to see the Arabian camel 
tramping through the snow, and bear- 
ing well the exceeding cold of these 
elevated regions, From Georgia, Per- 
sia, and ‘I'rebizond, there is no other 
city where an army could rest to col- 
lect supplies. It is the key to these 
districts, and in the hands of an active 
— would, as our author states, 

old the fate of this part of Asia. 
Russia has been long aware of this, 
In 1829, it was occupied by her troops, 
but evacuated in pursuance of the 
treaty of Adrianople. Still she has 
her eagle-eye upon it, and is stea- 
dily advancing in that direction. In 
Persian-Armenia she has gained 
possession of Erivan, Mount Ara- 
rat, and Etchmiazin, and, if un- 
opposed by Persia, might send sup- 
plies to her forces by the Caspian Sea. 
She has also heavy mortgage claims 
on Geilane and Mazeaderaun, the 
best Persian provinces inthe neighbour- 
hood of the Coasts. 
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In was in 1828 that Russia ac- 
quired Erivan, the capital of Persian- 
Armenia, Mount Ararat, much venerat- 
ed by the Armenians, and Etchmiazin, 
the residence of their patriarch. ‘They 
are, none of them, unimportant, and 
the last has a political significance 
which our pensive public is not very 
generally aware of. Etchmiazin is a 
fortified monastery, where, as we have 
said, resides the patriarch of the Ar- 
menians, who is also looked up to, 
as not alone the spiritual, but also 
the temporal chief of that scattered 
nation. Whatever be the professed 
nature of his authority, his influence 
is certain, and it may be easily diffused 
through bishops, priests, and deacons, 
in Turkey, Persia, India, and other 
countries of the East. The Arme- 
nians are an active and industrious 
people, and, as is well known, are 
very commonly found throughout the 
East as juvella boaka, or confidential 
clerks, in commercial establishments. 
‘The possession, therefore, of the resi- 
dence and the person of this Armenian 
Pope, opens to theCzar another element 
of obvious power, which he knows how 
to apply to the furtherance of his own 
interest in Bombay, Bushir, Madras, 
or any other eastern centre. 

We have read in some recent works 
of the improvement observed by tra- 
vellers, in regard to their protection, 
and the safety of the public routes in 
certain Asiatic districts, since they 
came under the dominion of Russia. 
This may be ; but we believe there is 
no reason to doubt that the rule of 
Russia is abominated by the people, 
and that of their old and milder mas- 
ters longed for, owing, in addition to 
other causes, to the tyranny of the 
Russian underlings and their ruthless 
conscription. It is well known that 
the Nogai Tartars gave up the Chris- 
tian religion, and migrating from Rus- 
sia, became Mahometans, in the hope 
of securing the less painful protection 
of Turkey, and probably feeling, like 
the Mexicans who rejected the religion 
of the Spaniards, that they could not 
believe in a heaven where they were to 
meet with such oppressors. It is also 
known that, in 1771, a Kalmud tribe, 
who had emigrated from the confines 
of China to Russia, unwilling to en- 
dure her injurious rule, fought their 
way back to the far-off home of their 
fathers, and received from the Empe- 
ror of China the protection which they 


asked for, and large tracts of lands for 
the pasture of their flocks. In the 
year 1829, sixty-nine thousand Chris- 
tian Armenian families, relying on the 
professions of the Czar, left the Maho- 
metan dominions, and placed themselves 
under his protection. ‘ Over their 
ruined houses,” says Mr. Curzon, “I 
have ridden, and surveyed with sor- 
row their ancient churches in the val- 
leys of Armenia, desecrated and in- 
jured, as far as their solid construc- 
tion admitted, by the sacrilegious 
hands of the Russian soldiers, who 
tried to destroy those temples of 
their own religion, which the Turks 
had spared, and under whose rule 
many of the more recent had 
been rebuilt on their old foun- 
dations. The greater part of these 
Armenians perished from want and 
starvation; the few who survived this 
sharp lesson, have since been endea- 
vouring, by every means in their 
power, to return to the lesser evils of 
the frying-pan of Turkey, from whence 
they had leapt into the fire of despotic 
Russia.” 

These cireumstances may encourage 
us to hope that crippling the power of 
Russia is no impossible achievement. 
This must be done, or, east and west, 
she will be theruling power. At present 
all her objects are subordinated to the 
great one of the conquest of Constan- 
tinople. Absorbed by military views, 
she derives, as yet, but little revenue 
from her Asiatic accessions, and ne- 
glects resources within her own control. 
Attention to the navigation of her 
great rivers, would bring more money 
to St. Petersburg than any territorial 
extensions, excepting only that of Con- 
stantinople. Mr. Curzon says that the 
simply cutting a canal from Tzaritzan, 
on the Volga, to the nearest point 
upon the Don—a distance of not more 
than thirty miles—would be the means 
of bringing, with all facility, to the 
Black Sea, the silk of the northern 
provinces of Persia, and would develop 
the rich resources of the two great dis- 
tricts of Geilaun and Mazenderaun, 
which are at present virtually Russian ; 
and that Russia would gain more by 
the construction of that canal than by 
the conquest of Armenia, Dazzled, 
however, by the gains of war, she is 
inattentive to the surer wealth of peace. 
Once, however, in the possession of Con- 
stantinople, she will become not merely 
a military, but a commercial power, 
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and thus immeasurably increase her 
influence. To preclude the eventual 
occurrence of so fatal a catastrophe, it 
may be well for the English public to 
watch not only the war, but the peace. 
The Crimea must be restored to 
Turkey, or that peace will be an una- 
vailing truce. Turkey must be reim- 
bursed the expenses of the war, or she 
will be shackled for a length of time 
to come, and Persia must be released 
by the Czar, for what he calls her 
debt to him of two millions sterling, 
or else she is a Russian serf. These 
must be among the terms of that 
peace, which, as matters look at pre- 
sent, is, to use a phrase of Locke’s, 
rather to be hoped for than expected. 

These are our views on present po- 
litics, and we have said what is sub- 
stantially the same in previous papers ; 
but what is of more consequence, they 
are the views of Mr. Curzon. It is to 
him, and Mr. Layard, and persons 
who, like them, have had peculiar op- 
portunities of knowing the states, sta- 
tistics, and people of the East, that 
the country had best look for informa- 
tion to be relied on. 

We are conscious that we have 
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done less than justice to Mr. Curzon’s 
Armenia, that we have dealt but im- 
erfectly with its topics, and have 
fort unnoticed one of its striking 
features —its anecdotes — those tales 
of the East, which are at once 
well told, and characteristic of 
life there. The preface tells us that 
the work was written in a few days, 
and at a time when the author was 
pressed by other engagements, It 
wears, perhaps, the marks of haste. 
There may, possibly, be one or two 
expressions of opinion which, had the 
author leisure for these second 
thoughts, said always to be best, he 
might have qualified. The style, too— 
the costume—may be undress; yet 
whatever it may gain by this, it loses 
nothing of that easy, Horace- Walpole 
manner, which few can reach without 
the possession of high literary talents, 
and the advantage of having had earl 

intercourse with the best society. If, 
however, we compare Mr. Curzon to 
Walpole, it is but right to say that, 
with all his liveliness, he is without 
that levity on serious subjects which 
taints the humour of the hermit of 
Strawberry Hill. 


SPECIMENS FROM THE SPANISH POET ZORRILLA. 


In a review of Kennedy’s « Modern 
Poets and Poetry of Spain,’* in a late 
number of this Magazine, though the 
name of Zorrilla was mentioned, no 
translated specimen of his poems: was 
given. Weare, therefore, desirous to 
offer a few of our own translations from 
this poet, who has been popular in 
Spain since his twentieth year. He is 
now about thirty-six, having been 
born at Valladolid in 1817. Living 
on his patrimonial estates in ease 
and independence, he devotes him- 
self to * Belles Lettres” as equally his 
occupation and his amusement; and 
since 1837, has published many vo- 
lumes of his works in quick succession. 
Mr. Kennedy, in his book, has confined 
himself to the first volume of Zorrilla’s 
poems, and with his translations we 


shall not interfere. Our specimens 
shall be made from amongst those 
compositions that we have not seen in 
an English dress, 

It is difficult to make selections 
from Zorrilla, suitable to the pages ofa 
periodical, for his best pieces are ge- 
nerally very long; and it is also dif- 
ficult to abridge them sufficiently (in 
translating for such purpose), without 
injury to their effect. They contrast 
strongly with the closely-condensed 
but exquisite little poems of Mrs. He- 
mans. The genius of our Spaniard is 
of an order the very reverse of that 
which inspired the old poets of the 
Greek Anthology, who expressed one 
fine thought in a few—a very few— 
simple lines. Their beautiful brief epi- 
grams are like rings of plain, but pur- 





* See “The Spanish Poets Garrotted.” 
1853. No. CCXLIV. 
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est gold, set with one rich jewel. But 
Zorrilla, though frequently inclined to 

rolixity, is not tedious; he wisely 
and skilfully varies the metres in diffe- 
rent divisions of his lyrics (like the va- 
riations in the strophe, antistrophe, 
and epode of the Greek choral odes), 
and thus avoids fatiguing the ear by 
the monotony of a long continuous 
rythm. He has many beauties; his 
descriptions are vivid, his verse fluent, 
his imagination fertile in ideas, his 
thoughts often brilliant and original, 
and he is thoroughly national; he is 
of Spain, Spanish. We regret that 
we cannot here offer the best of his 
poems, on account of their unmanage- 
able length ; but we will select as well 
as we can, premising that the reader 
has already seen two of his shortest 
lyrics in Tue Dustin Untversiry Ma- 
GazinE, translated by our pen—viz., 
a ** Moorish Ballad,” in the paper en- 
titled «* A Basket of Autumnal Fruit,”* 
and “The Captive” in the * Flowers 
of the Affections.”t 

We shall commence with a poem, 
suggested to its author by the fine, old 
City of Toledo, fraught as it is with 
the reminiscences of Moorish chivalry 
and splendour; his admiration of 
which seems almost to overpower his 
patriotic feelings and his religious con- 
victions as a Spaniard and a Catholic. 
He laments the inert degradation in 
which his countrymen are now content 
to vegetate; he recalls the activity 
and energy of body and mind that 
their ancestors exhibited in the old 
Morisco times, and the polished tastes 
they learned from their conquerors ; 
and he contrasts them mournfully with 
the present decadence in Spain. He 
remembers that, though the Moors 
once subjugated the Spaniards and 
** gave them chains,” they also “* gave 
them crests ;”” for it was by heroes, to 
whom the Moorish wars afforded an 
opportunity of signalising themselves, 
that the proudest blazonings in Spain 
were won ; and from those heroes some 
of the noblest families in the Penin- 
sula originated :— 


* No. CCXXXVIII. for October, 1852. 
+ No. CCXLIX. for September, 1853. 







TOLEDO. { 
“ Negra, ruinosa, sola y olvidada,” &c. 


I. 


Ruin’d and black, deserted and forgot, 
Half sunk ’mid sands around her gather- 
ing fast, 
Toledo lies—a world-abandon’d spot, 
Smote by the storm-wind, shattered by 
the blast. 
Now in the mantle that her dead Kings 
wore 
Scant clad, her wasting brow to sight re- 
vealed, 
A slave that Arms and Laws can boast no 
more, 
She slumb’ring rests beside her ancient 
shield. 


What hath she left her now ?—an empty 
name, 
A parody wherewith her shame to hide, 
Wherefrom may men divine her former fame ; 
Toledo ! Once a Queen in wealth and pride, 
What hath she left?—a temple, bridges 
twain,§ 
An old Alcazar|| that doth frown on high, 
Where wrecks and scutcheons of the Past 
remain— 
Beneath, inert, her soul-less people lie. 


At times above the dark and louring night 
Of that vast heap of dust and memories, 
Amid the shadows streams a pallid light, 
And sweetest music floats upon the 
breeze. 
Above the moan of winds, the voice of 
prayer, 
Then loudly sounds the Organ’s rolling 
tone ; 
An hour hath passed—then what remaineth 
there ? 
A Cross, an Altar, a Sepulchral stone. 


There, when the moonlight steals with tardy 


beam, 
Through painted panes of gorgeous bla- 
zonry, 
Scarce can it see the small lamp’s feeble 
gleam 


That by the altar glimmers, soon to die. 
Through open’d window peeping that dim 
ray 
Shows that some Being suffers—watches— 
weeps— 
While a dull race that knows not yesterday, 
Nor heeds to-morrow, in supineness sleeps. 


; We have found it necessary to abridge this poem. 
Of the two bridges over the Tagus, that of Alcantara was built by the Moors. 

| The Alcazar, or Palace, is on a height over the Tagus, and stands on the site of the 
o'd Moorish Palace. It was almost wholly rebuilt by Charles V., but is now much 


dccayed. 
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II, 

And as the moon in silent flight 

The dark blue skies moves nightly o’er, 
She whitens with her silver light 

The spoils of mryiads now no more ; 
Those pages, without date or name, 

The cyphers of an age unknown, 
Wrought by man’s hand to be the shame 

Of man, in feebler ages shown: 
That vast Cathedral*—sacred pile ! 

Whose capitals and columns grey, 
Whose fretted vault and pillar’d aisle, 

Whose painted windows’ rich display, 
Whose cloisters, solemn, dim, and old, 

(Where silence reigns, so deep and dread), 
Need for their pavement but the cold 

Sepulchral stones that hide the dead. 
And o’er those stones the Living sing 

In loud-voic’d choir their hymns to 

heaven ; 

And with the golden censer’s swing 

The hallow’d myrrh’s sweet breath is 

given. 

At midnight hour, ’mid storm and rain, 

There sounds mysterious harmony ; 
A deep ton’d, sad, and awful strain, 

That pleads for one about to die.— 
The Miserere—solemn sound ! 

It fills the dome ; and on the air 
Forth bursting, unto all around 

Tells that Religion’s voice is there. 
Then the loud peal of tolling bell, 

That emulates the Psalmody, 
Oe’rpowers the dying music’s knell 

With chime of hour that’s fleeted by. 


iit. 
Sleep, then sleep, Toledo ! by the turbid River 
That with hollow murmurs past thy feet 
doth glide ! 
While its yellow current wastes and wears 
for ever 
The walls that cast their shadows inglo- 
rious o’er the tide. 
Ah! for thee asham’d, thy stain the River 
weepeth ; 
Mourning thy lost treasures, thy pride, 
thy beauty fled; 
But telleth not the nations (its Pity silence 
keepeth), 
That all thy crests and blazons are buried 
in its bed. 
Sleep, then sleep, Toledo, ’mid the mimick’d 
glory 
Of thy once wealthy masters in their 
palmy day: 
Thy treasures all have vanish’d, existing 
but in story ; 
Thy golden crown lies hidden deep in the 
sordid clay. 
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Iv. 
Toledo once had days of fame ; 
What now remains to her ? 
Vain memories of the Past that claim 
A sigh for glories past — a name — 
An old Zocédovér.t 


Once, when a Moor of noble race 
Would to the lists invite 
A Christian Chief, the barrier'd space 
Did broad Toledan tapestry grace, 
In hangings richly dight. 


The balconies seem’d summer bowers, 

All twin’d without, within, 
With wreaths on wreaths of sweetest flowers ; 
And painted windows deck’d the towers 

Of proud Miramoulin.f 


Beneath an open balcony, 
(The Sultan’s), stood a band 
Of guards, his brilliant Cavalry ; 
The Horse-tail standard waving high, 
The pennon’d lance in hand. 


Behind their lattices conceal’d, 
Did Moorish Beauties gaze ; 
Yet by their flashing eyes reveal’d :— 
The skies no light had seem’d to yield 
Without those’sun-like rays. 


How lovely were those Eastern Fair!— 
Their fans of plumage light 
Play’d o’er the shawls that waver’d there, 
As delicate as woven air, 
As sea-foam soft and white. 


For this the jealous Moslem threw 
Around their charms the fold 

Of costly veil, with tender hue, 

More exquisite than heavenly blue, 
With fringe of massive gold. 


From turrets high a fragrant rain 

Of perfum’d waters pour’d, 
With freshness dew’d the sandy plain ; 
Then on the breeze of morn again 

The odours heavenward soar’d. 


And nets of silk and gold were hung 
From the three chiefest tow’rs ; 

O’erjoy’d with air and sun-light, swung 

Gay birds within ; and hopp’d, and sung 
With all their vocal powers. 


The bliss of Eastern hearts wert thou, 
Proud City! many a year; 

Ah! little hast thou left thee now, 

But dust upon thy wrinkled brow, 
And in thy bosom, Fear. 


* The Cathedral stands on the site of an old Moorish mosque, and was founded in 1258, 
by Ferdinand III., of Castile; it consists of five naves, supported by eighty-four colossal 
columns, and is paved with white and blue marbles: it is 404 feet long and 204 feet wide, 

Tt Zocddovér, the Moorish market-place. 

t The usual title of the Moorish Princes; corrupted fom Emir el memunin, i. ¢., Chief of 
the Faithful. 
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The Arabic Zocddovér, 
Decay'd and mould'ring all, 
Scarce seems the memories to bear 
Of what its days of glory were— 
But totters to its fall. 


Where are the sports of Moorish Canes ?* 
How ill their place supplies 

The Bull-fight with its bloody stains, 

How ill exchang’d the Tabor's strains 
For the shrill market cries, 


And Time, with greed that would not spare, 
For pride or solace aught, 

Hath stripp’d the old Acazar bare, 

And stolen its broideries rich and rare, 
Of silken tissues wrought. 


¥. 
There is a Gothic pile—its mighty space 
Holds fragments without history or name; 
Wreck of the Past, that to a mortal race 
Their sentence of mortality proclaim. 
There still are stone-hewn pages, where the 
grave 
Decyph’rer yet may read, with studious 
pains, 
The Era when a people rashly brave 
(Or nobly) ceas’d to give us crests and 
chains. 
There still are tapestries gay, and sweet 
perfumes ; 
And ’mid the sheen of silk, and gems, and 
gold, 
Fancy can picture (e’en mid present glooms) 
What Arabic Toledo was of old. 
These are the sumptuous obsequies of grace, 
And beauty, wealth, and splendour, now 
no more. 
The Moorish songs are hush’d—but in their 
place 
To Heaven the strains of holy Anthems 
soar. 


VI. 
Moorish Tournaments have vanish’d ; 
Voice of Arab Song is still : 
Flower-deck’d silken Blinds are banish’d, 
Windows all lie ope at will. 
Caftan’d Forms no more are glancing 
Towers and battlements amid : 
Eastern maids no more are dancing 
In their Garden's foliage hid. 
Now no gilded roofs are shining 
In th’ Alcazar’s proud saloon ; 
Nor on velvet couch reclining 
Rests the Moor at sultry noon. 
Now no bright-hued Birds disporting 
In their cage of golden wire, 
Sing, delighted Echo courting— 
Hush’d is now their tuneful choir. 


* The Moorish game of hurling Canes, or 


full gallop. 


Ah! there is no age of pleasure, 
Like the Moorish era — none ! — 

With it none their joys can measure, 
Of such age can be but one. 


Yet there is on high suspended, 

In the tower of Christian shrine, 
Giant Bell, whose summons blended 

With the air, seems voice divine. 
On a hundred pillars resting, 

Still a Gothic Fane is ours; 
Crosses tall, the altars cresting, 

And Religion’s sacred powers. 
Still there is a people kneeling 

In devotion’s earnest prayer ; 
And within their bosoms feeling 

Faith’s warm flame enkindled there. 


There is an Epicedium, or funeral 
poem, of Zorrilla’s, the plan of which 
(so to speak) is artistically conceived. 
First, a solemn metre expresses the 
shuddering sensation of the mourner, 
and where is the recently bereaved 
who has not experienced it, especially 
in inclement weather? that the beloved 
dead has been put forth from home, 
left in the cold earth amid snow and 
rains, and abandoned to the destroying 
worm. ‘There is the involuntary pity, 
as though the dead were conscious of 
the grave; there is the longing, but 
confessedly useless, desire to perform 
yet some helpful labour of love for the 
departed. Next come, with a change 
of rythm, reflections on the apathy 
with which men in general look, un- 
improving, upon the death of others. 
Then, the remembrance of the Blessed 
inspires a cheerful, and almost trium- 
phant tone. But at the conclusion, 
the recurring feeling of the poet’s be- 
reavement in the loss of the good and 
pure, depresses him to a more pathetic 
strain. 


ON THE DEATH oF * * * 


* Que te haras sola en el sepulchro lobrego,” &c. 
I. 


How far’st thou in thy pond’rous sepulchre ? 

No friend to speak to thee amid its gloom ! 

Would my remaining days, whate’er they be, 
I might but pass with thee, 
E’en in thy gelid tomb! 


My frame should shelter thine, when the 
bleak rain 

Dripp’d through the humid stones that hide 
thee now 


blunt spears of Canes, at a mark, while in 
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From my fond gaze; nor should the breath 
unkind 
Of the rude Northern Wind 
Come near to chill thy brow. 


The tall, rank grass, from the deserted spot 
Where there art laid, these hands should 
pluck away : 
And fling afar the vile and creeping worm, 
That dar’d to seek thy form 
In greediness of prey. 


But O, my heart’s Beloved! now may the foul 
Destroyer ’mid thy golden tresses lie, 
Uncheck’d, unharm’d—and strangers hasten- 
ing past 
Thy tomb, shall on it cast 
A cold and careless eye. 


It. 

If, watching o'er the body’s rest,* 
The Soul may dwell in converse blest 
With kindred Spirits of the Dead — 
If with Heaven’s curtain o’er thee spread 
Thou softly sleep’st, nor heed’st a sound 
From mundane tumult echoing round ; 
If the fond love the Living cherish 
Hid in the silent grave must perish ; 
If of owr world no thought be dear, 
Or known within yon other sphere — 
But ah! onef day in every year 
To thy lone tomb shall men draw near, 
With heartless words, and pomp, and show, 
(How useless to the Dead below !) 
With vanity each bosom fraught, 
The world and life in every thought ; 
They come, not there to smooth thy pillow, 
Nor strew Love’s flowers nor memory's 

willow; 
Nor speak thee consolations kind, 
With holy words and earnest mind ; 
Nor in the spoils of Time confess 
The proofs of their own nothingness ; 
Nor read the solemn truth in thee, 
That as thou art themselves shall be— 
What though the tomb be mirror true, 
Men its reflexions hide from view 
With marble screen, and veil of gold, 
Whose heavv shade and close-drawn fold 
Let not the chrystal to the ray 
Its humbling imagery display, — 
The dust that lies the grave within, 
At once Man’s end and origin. — 
Why seek they then thy tomb? Alas! 
Is it to tell thee as they pass, 
That when they laid thee with the dead 
Their “sleep in peace” was falsely said! 


iil. 
Still, still, above you heaven 
Whose azure tints we see, 
There is a blissful Eden 
For those that die like thee ; 
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There with thy guardian angels, 
That tend so faithfully 

Thy blest and holy Quiet, 
Immortal shalt thou be ; 

Dwelling in bowers of radiance, 
The stars thy canopy ; 

From every sad remembrance 
Of earth for ever free. 

Yes! when the grave doth open 
Its gate of mystery, 

To life and bliss they enter, 
Those who can die like thee. 


Iv. 
Pure and lovely, like a lily 
Blown in Eden’s bowers art thou ; 
Balmy airs, so soft and stilly, 
Breathe thee health and gladness now. 
Rest! ’mid flowers by angels strew’d, 
Flowers with heaven’s own tints endued— 
Rest !—thy sacred quietude 
Loving spirits tend. 
Rest! a hidden fountain springing, 
To thy soothéd ear is singing ; 
While from distance sweetly ringing 
Seraphs’ harpings blend, 


With my mournful fate complying, 
While in darkness here I stray ; 
Like the Blind his progress trying, 
To thy home I seek my way. 
Ah! my life wears to the grave, 
Like the cold and troubled wave, 
That when wintry tempests rave 
Doth so wildly flow; 
Like the bark by loud winds driven, 
Like the fragile flower that heaven 
But to bloom and die hath given 
‘Mid the ungenial snow. 


In a Poem on Youth, Zorrilla takes 
a view of the subject different from 
that of poets in general, who usually 
represent youth as deceived by ex- 
ternal circumstances, or by the in- 
ternal influences of hope or fancy. 
But the Spaniard depicts Youth as 
being himself a deceiver —a false ma- 
gician; and his enchantments are 
described in a cheerful metre that 
changes to a plaintive cadence, in re- 
cognising the emptiness of these illu- 
sions; and then alters to a more di- 
dactic measure, which, however, is 
somewhat too desponding :— 

YOUTH. 
* Quando a las puertas del nacer llamamos,” &c, 
I. 
When first in the portals of life we have 
enter’d, 
With flow’rets begemm’d lies the path at 
our feet ; 


* This division is un-rhymed in the original, having only the assonance of vowels. 
+ Alluding to the Anniversary Commemoration of the dead in Catholic countries 
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Then, turn where we may, on our young 
faces center’d 
The fond looks of friends and of parents 
we meet. 
To stretch out for aid when our weak arms 
have ventur’d, 
A kiss is our guerdon, so pure and so 
sweet. 
Thus move we on, pleas’d with what earth 
seems to give ; 
To live we're content since we feel that we 
live. 


When we view from our cradle the world as 
it seemeth, 
No thorn meets our eye ’mid its flow’rets’ 
gay sheen ; 
Its oceans are calm, and its moon silvery 
gleameth, 
Its fountains are crystal, its 
are green ; 
Its fortune is steadfast, its sun ever beam- 
eth, 
And Fuairyland’s phantoms inhabit the 
scene ; 
And bright starry canopy sparkling on high, 
Lends a thin floating veil to embellish its 
sky. 


meadows 


Conducted by Peace, on our calm childhood 
waiting, 
We advance o’er a cheerful and smooth 
beaten way ; 
And as we speed onwards, our pupils di- 
lating 
Are eager for light, though half shaded 
its ray; 
But soon for our ripening age Pleasure creat- 
ing 
False joys, to an idol-shrine lures us, her 
prey ; 
Where with hands ever full, she still lavishes 
all 
That men in their weakness “ the life of 
love” call. 


In his magic home there ardent Youth dwells, 
admiring 
The light joyous phantoms he revels 
among ; 
Fair forms to his visions he gives ; and de- 
siring 
To rule as a Monarch that world and its 
throng, 
He feels, to accomplish an aim so aspiring, 
He needs all that’s beautiful, valiant, and 
strong. 
Thus his region’s false splendour, and all its 
vain rays, 
To our senses o’erdazzled, he featly dis- 
plays. 


Ah! there are the mirrors of phantasy 
glowing 
With figures illusive, deceiving the sight; 
And there a mock sun on the dimm’d 
glasses throwing 
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Its tints and its radiance of meteor-like 
light ; 
In the distance Love's shadow voluptuous 
showing 
*Mid flowers artificial, all scentless though 
bright. 
A fountain of bliss seems Youth’s realm to 
our eyes ; 
And Beauty the spring of that fountain 
supplies. 


To Vice, then, our credence with simple mind 
lending, 
We take its foul quagmire for Virtue’s 
pure well ; 
But we learn, as afar from the right path 
we're wending, 
How unreal the scenes where Youth lures 
us to dwell. 
And our day once so brilliant there mourn- 
fully ending, 
We sink down the abyss, and dissolv’d is 
the spell. 
We fancied a garden with flowers blooming 
fair ; 
A region of thorns—and thorns only—is 
there. 


II. 
Youth! thy easy Balance swaying, 
See how doth Life’s weight prevail ! 
Life, alas! light hope outweighing, 
Sinks with fast-descending scale. 
Ah! how soon do Forms Elysian 
Vanish, and for ever, hence ; 
Forms that once in joyous vision 
Pleas’d our childhood’s innocence. 
Youth, thou glids’t away while weaving 
Spells for hearts thou art deceiving, 
Only dust and ashes leaving 
Where we look’d thy gold to see. 
Youth ! that flowers from spring dost borrow, 
All thy lights are shades the morrow, 
All thy pleasure is but sorrow, 
All thy grace is vanity. 


Youth! thou giv’st us eyes that see not, 
Thoughts that ne’er inform the brain ; 
We believe in things that be not— 
We idealise in vain. 
We existence enter dreaming ; 
And our every day of life 
In thy sphere of specious seeming, 
More and more with dreams is rife. 
Deem we, by fond Hope affected, 
Eden in thy glass reflected ? 
Reason rends the veil—detected. 
Then thy emptiness is shown ; 
Then the torch of Truth discloses, 
*Stead of all thy blushing roses, 
Stead of flowers where Love reposes, 
Wilderness of thorns alone 


IIl. 
Glory and Fame, achievements we 
Exult to claim in youthful day ; 
Alas! the thorns of memory 
The canker-worms of Hope are they. 
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Those sweet, false names whose magic soothes, 
Friendship, and Love, andTrust, are thorns; 
And thorns alike are human Truths, 
Rude spines that not a flower adorns. 


Thorns are the Hopes of early years, 

And thorns are Science, Wisdom’s power : 
Tell me, dark Fate, amid thy tears, 

Of all these thorns where is the flower ? 


Youth! season of fantastic shades, 
That vanish where Truth’s light has shone, 
Lives not one flower amid thy glades ?— 
One, though unheeded and alone ? 


Though false thy wreaths of bliss and love, 
True thorns of grief are felt each hour ; 
Ah! where lies hid in Heaven above 
Of all these thorns the guerdon flower !* 


Zorrilla had been struggling on to- 
wards literary distinction, chiefly as a 
writer in periodicals ; while Larra, a 
man of brilliant but eccentric talents, 
engrossed the attention of Madrid. 
But Larra, whose temper was hot and 
uncontrollable, excited beyond sanity 
by some unexpected vexation, com- 
mitted suicide by shooting himself 
through the head, in February, 1837. 
Zorrilla rose suddenly to fame by an 
epicedium on the unfortunate Larra, 
which he recited beside his grave at 
the time of his interment. We do not 
give the poem, because it is generally 
allowed to be inferior to Zorrilla’s 
powers; though, from the circum- 
stances of the time and place, and the 
state of public feeling when recited, it 
was received with enthusiastic ap- 
i. But there is another poem of 

is, of which the memory of Larra was 
the inspiring cause, which we much 
— to the epicedium. A lady 

aving requested ZorriJla to inscribe 
some lines in her album, among the 
contributions of other poets, he found 
that the page on which he was about 
to write was immediately preceded by 
one filled with a beautiful and pathetic 
romance, from the pen of the departed 
Larra. His feelings on this occasion 
he has recorded in the effusion which 
he left in the album, and which he 
entitled— 


* We have abridged this division of the poem. 


THE DOUBT.f 
* Quando al escribir en ellas,” &¢, 


Ere on these fair leaves writing, 

I gaze in silence long ; 
Lady ! I doubt me whether 

To pour forth tear or song. 
Such mem’ries here are treasur’d, 

My mournful heart they wound ; 
The more, that ’mid sweet blossoms 

These lurking thorns are found. 
The lay of tearful lover 

Invites (with feeling deep), 
Less in his strains to mingle 

Than with his tears to weep. 
So plaintive are the numbers 

Of him, our honour’d dead, 
That in my eyelids tremble 

The drops they fain would shed. 
Since thus while others chaunted, 

One hath been weeping here ; 
Lady ! I doubt me whether 

To pour forth song or tear. 
Would from my pen that roses 

Instead of words would spring ! 
Their fragrant forms entwining, 

A votive wreath I'd bring. 
But here must flow’rets wither 

Beneath the cypress tree : 
Here, where the dead hath spoken, 

Mute should the living be. 
The dead !—to this his record 

Be reverence duly paid ; 
Perhaps around us hovers 

E’en now his watchful shade. 
I know my indecision 

Hath well deserv’d thy blame; 
My conscious fault is dyeing 

My cheek with flush of shame. 
Yet, O forgive that gazing 

On these fair leaves so long, 
Lady! I doubt me whether 

To pour forth tear or song. 


That thou sweet song dost merit, 
So fully all agree, 

That e’en a doubt implying 
Would be but flattery. 

Nor less we feel remembrance 
To him is justly due, 

Whom as an ardent lover 
And child of grief we knew. 

My mind, by both divided, 
Decision strives to gain; 

Be his sad mem’ry’s homage— 
Be thine the poet’s strain, 

All that of honour claimeth, 
Thy gentle sex’s bloom, 

So much in tribute asketh, 
His mournful shade, his tomb. 


Tt In the original this poem is without rhyme; but each alternate line has the assonance 


of the vowels. We omit the second stanza. 
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Between the dead, the lovely, 
Tis meet this doubt should be, 

“ What means the poet’s measure, 
Or song, or elegy ?” 


In a poem descriptive of a rivulet, 
Zorrilla institutes an allegorical com- 
parison between the course of the 
rivulet, and buman life, death, and 
immortality. We have found it ne- 
cessary to condense so much in some 
parts, that our English version is more 
an adaptation from the Spanish than a 
translation :— 


I. 


THE MARGIN OF THE RIVULET. 


* Que dulce es ver muellemente 
De un olmo 4 la freeca sombra,"" &c. 


I. 


In some calm hour, at rest when laid 
Beneath an elm’s refreshing shade, 
Is it not sweet to see 
The murmuring riv’let’s lucid tide 
Between its banks of verdure glide, 
So bright, so peacefully ? 


II. 


Tall reeds, close rushes, crown its edge ; 
The tender grass and fringing sedge 
Its limpid waters lave ; 
And cluster’d violets, blue and sweet, 
Bend down their modest heads to meet 
The coolness of its wave. 


III. 
Here gaily-tinted insects come, 
And with their loud and busy hum 
Cheer all the rural scene ; 
And wilding flowers and weeds amid 
The stream, by water-lilies hid, 
Flows on its way unseen. 


IV. 
The happy rivulet needeth not 
To envy aught the gayest spot 
In proud and trim parterre : 
Along its course its own blest power 
Gives life to many a lovely flower, 
And shrub, and blossom fair. 


ve 


It needs not envy statelier streams, 

Their massive bridge or tower, that seems 
A burden they must bear ; 

For the deep shades of bridge and tower 

With more of gloom than beauty lour 
Dark o'er the waters there. 


(July, 


vI. 
It needs not envy Art’s cascade, 
The marble urn, the jets’ parade 
That spout in glittering pride : 
The flag-flowers bright in nature's gold, 
Their guardian sword-shap'd leaves unfold, 
To grace the rivulet’s tide. 


VIT. 
It envies not the briny sea 
The ships that sail so gallantly, 

With shout and trumpet’s tone ; 
Nor shelter’d ports, nor beacons high, 
That flash upon the sailor's eye 

Their flames afar, alone. 


vit. 
For this wild stream hath quiet pool, 
Where spreading elms and willows cool 
Sigh to the zephyr’s wing ; 
And strains, more sweet than trumpet’s 
sound, 
Or sailor’s shout, are breath’d around 
By birds that blithely sing. 


IX, 
’Tis sweet the rivulet’s wave to see 
Steal on to kiss so lovingly 
The feet that press its bank ; 
’Tis sweet to trace its murmuring flight, 
And follow till it sinks from sight, 
*Mid sedge and osiers dank. 


X. 
Tis sweet to mark the crystal rill, 
The sportive ripples, never still— 

The ceaseless, onward flow ; 
The small smooth pebbles shifting (driven 
With impulse by the eddies given) 

Along their bed below. 


xI. 

The sand that on its surface yet 
Retains the print of fisher’s net, 

Spread out when noon was bright; 
Sun-streaks, like silvery ribbons’ sheen, 
And rainbow tints reflected seen, 

In bubbles dancing light. 


xII. 

The spider on her viewless thread 

Slides down from some green branch o’er head 
To view that pageantry ; 

It wrinkles at her touch—she starts, 

Scar'’d at the motion there, and darts 
Back to her web on high, 


xII. 
Along the stream an insect skims— 
Half fly, half fish, it leaps and swims 
There all the livelong day ; 
Nor ever doth it wax the less 
Alert in active eagerness 
For pleasure or for prey. 
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xIVv. 
Here where the ambient air is balm, 
’Tis sweet to feel a drowsy calm, 
Each soothéd sense pervade ; 
The soul, as if in dreams, doth hear 
A sound like music to the ear 
By rippling currents made. 


xv. 
Then in some quiet hour, when laid 
Beneath an elm’s refreshing shade, 
Is it not sweet to see 
The murmuring rivulet’s lucid tide 
Between its banks of verdure glide, 
So bright, so peacefully ? 


Tr. 
Yet ’tis sad, fair river, 
By thy side to be, 
And think how life but hasteth 
To its end like thee. 
Now along thy margin 
Flow'rets scent the breeze ; 
Now thou hast the shadow 
Of thy friendly trees. 


Now from thy dear waters 
Sips the linnet free ; 

And to greet thee warbles 
Love’s own melody. 

Now the sun looks on thee 
From his glorious sphere, 

And the hues of Iris 
On thy tide appear ; 

Yet ’tis sad, dear streamlet, 
By thy side to be, 

And think how life is hasting 
To its end like thee. 


Yes! like thee are living 
Mortals who must die ; 
Now their bliss enjoying 
While its hour fleets by. 
Summer’s scorching fervor 
Swiftly draweth on ; 
Soon will all the beauty 
From thy banks be gone. 


Soon will thy green herbage, 
And thy violets blue, 
And thy faded lilies, 
Lose their scent, their hue. 
Then the wither’d bulrush 
Low his head will stoop, 
And the reeds and sedges, 
Brown and dry, must droop. 
To a thread diminish’d, 
Must thou surely wend 
Down to sandy valley, 
There thy course to end. 
Ah! ‘tis sad, dear streamlet, 
By thy side to be, 
And think that life is hasting 
To its end like thee. 


Itt. 


I. 


Yet still, thou gentle rivulet, stray 
Along thy grassy woodland way, 
With flowers and verdure blest ; 
Glide on! though in yon valley be 
The hollow pool that waits for thee, 
Within its depth to rest. 


II. 


Though flowers shall spring for thee no more, 
Nor wild birds sing along thy shore, 
Beneath the morning’s beam, 
Unchanging ever, fresh and pure, 
Thy limpid waters shall endure 
Still, whether lake or stream. 


It. 


Since such thy lot, still, streamlet, glide 
Between thy banks with lucid tide, 

So bright, so peacefully ; 
And still, in some calm hour when laid 
Beneath the elm’s refreshing shade, 

I'll gaze with love on thee. 


M. E. M. 
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THE PROTESTANT REFUGEES OF FRANCE.* 


TuovcH we thought ourselves pretty 
well acquainted with the subject this 
work treats of, we had no idea it was 
so full of striking, interesting, and im- 
portant facts. M. Weiss has opened 
a rich mine of history, which, though 
familiar in name, and generally to 
every one, has been hitherto, as a 
whole, and in the multitude of its most 
instructive details, not only unex- 
plored but almost neglected. Just at 
this time of a revival of Popery and ul- 
tramontanism in France, and in some 
degree in England, too, his work can- 
not fail to have the efiect of a most 
powerful reply to all the renewed pre- 
tensions of Rome. And this the more 
effectually, as it is neither contro- 
versial, polemical, nor theological ; but 
a plain and pre-eminently impartial 
statement of a long and connected 
series of facts, so graphically put to- 
gether, that they speak, as it were, to 
the very eye of the reader, without in- 
volving him in any puzzling questions 
at all. We have met with no book 
that so strongly, without advocacy, 
recommends Protestantism, as seen in 
its social and political results; or, that 
so strongly, without ire, condemns 
Popery from the same point of view. 
It is refreshing in these days of fan- 
tastic literature and romantic phi- 
losophy, to read so sound a production 
—sound in style, sound in thought— 
a great and conscientious labour, di- 
rected toa great and beneficial end. 
For this publication cannot fail greatly 
to promote the cause of the Reforma- 
tion in France just at this critical 
juncture, when there are so many 
Frenchmen of the highest class of in- 
tellect and character in that country, 
seeking anxiously for some safe medium 
of mind (which Protestantism affords), 
that, nationally or widely prevailing 
among them, may at once gurantee 
progress, and bar out revolution. 
Undertaking to make good these 


assertions as we proceed, we will come 
now to close quarters with the work 
before us; and the remark that first 
strikes us as singular and important is, 
that that which makes its excellence 
was the cause itself of the downfall of 
French Protestantism, and is likely to 
bring Protestantism, paradoxical as 
this opinion may appear, again into 
favour with the French people; we 
mean the well-nigh exclusively social 
and political, that is, mundane, tem- 
= and tendency, both of M. Weiss’s 
istory of the refugees, and of the first 
establishment of the reformed creed in 
France. Leaving one branch of this 
argument for consideration, should 
space permit, towards the close of this 
paper, we will now show how the se- 
cular character stamped from the 
beginning on the reformation by 
Frenchmen, whilst it produced its mo- 
mentary success among them, led 
speedily to its total discomfiture. 

The special causes of this discomfi- 
ture of Protestantism,in France have 
always struck us to be principally 
the following :—Ist, the want of de- 
votional piety among the chief of the 
French Reformers; 2nd, the too 
early adoption of the Protestant doc- 
trine by the nobility; and 8rd, the 
establishment of Protestantism as a se- 
parate temporal power within the State. 

With respect to the first of these 
causes, we have only to muster before 
our mind’s eye the great leaders of the 
Reform party, to be convinced that 
they were much more emphatically 
warriors, statesmen, and courtiers than 
religionists. High men though they 
were, and among the first heroes of 
the French nation, Coligni, D’Andelot, 
La None, &c. — with the exception, 
perhaps, of Duplessis Mornay — speak 
to us much more of chivalry than of 
Christianity. Sully and De Thou 
were, the one a statesman, and the 
other a philosopher. Henry IV. was a 


* “History of the French Protestant Refugees, from the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 


to the Present Time.” By Charles Weiss. 
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wise, amiable, libertine prince, royal 
thoroughly, but a Christian not skin 
deep. The rest were, for the most 
part, all ‘honourable men ;” but no- 
where do we find a single champion of 
purely spiritual truths. We impute 
this partly to Calvinism. Acknow- 
ledging that system to be rigorously 
true, we are disposed, nevertheless, to 
think that, merely as a system of theo- 
logy, it may, from its very complete- 
ness and conclusiveness, be adopted 
exclusively by the reason, and regard- 
ed only as a beautiful problem of reli- 
gious philosophy solved; and under 
this aspect we think it was that the 
Reformation was first presented to the 
French people, and entertained by 
their divines. Protestantism under 
Calvin had reached its climax. It had 
lost its original ardour and enthusiasm, 
and had stiffened—especially at Gene- 
va—into a kind of academic theology, 
a kind of Sorbonne, without a fixed lo- 
cality. How, otherwise than by the 
supposition that the warm and moving 
spirit of religion had become frozen 
under hard questions of controversy, 
can we account for the fact, which we 
have taken pains to ascertain, that there 
are absolutely no Protestant works of 
devotional piety within the whole com- 
pass of French literature of the period 
we allude to? This fact explains sa- 
tisfactorily the slight hold which the 
Protestant doctrine took on the French 
mind; but it cannot itself be account- 
ed for, as might be supposed, by the 
religious wars and persecutions which 
the French Protestants suffered ; for 
works of the kind we refer to have 
been rife, under similar circumstances, 
in other countries; and, besides the 
devotional feeling, where it exists, will 
find a vent as certainly and by the 
same means as the controversial feel- 
ing does. With reference to the se- 
cond cause above specified, the adop- 
tion and almost absorption of the Re- 
formation by the nobility, it had these 
bad effects: it prevented the reformed 
creed from becoming popular ; its 
chiefs were not of the people, neither 
could they sympathise with the people ; 
by them the preachers, from whom the 
grand national impression should have 
come, were cast completely into the 
shade; history has not delivered a 
single one of their names, as particu- 
larly eminent, down to posterity. The 
natural order of things, too, seems to 
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have been reversed ; for, in moral re- 
volutions, unlike political ones, reform 
should mount from the people to the 
nobility, and not descend from the no- 
bility to the people. The first pro- 
mulgation of Christianity proves this ; 
and all history shows, that Towever the 
higher ranks may possess philosophy, 
independent of their humbler fellows, 
religion must always grow upward, 
from the base to the pinnacle of socie- 
ty, or that otherwise it passes away, as 
it did in France. By the direct re- 
verse of this happening in that coun- 
try, the Reformation was at once and 
inevitably converted into a great ques- 
tion of national politics. This has cer- 
tainly, in a measure, occurred among 
other peo le ; but never, except, per- 
haps, in the Netherlands, so complete- 
ly, never, before Protestantism had 
time to strike its roots into the soil; 
and the result in the two countries, 
where it has been so thoroughly ab- 
sorbed in political views, has been the 
same. The great cause of all, how- 
ever, of its utter discomfiture in France, 
was its apparent triumphant success. 
By secular means it attained to a se- 
cular establishment, and this was its 
ruin. The Edict of Nantes effected 
this. To the reformed party was given, 
by this Edict, a great show of stability. 
They had their cities, their garrisons, 
their revenues, and governments of 
their own. They formed the complet- 
est imperium in imperio that ever ex- 
isted in any kingdom. ‘They were, to 
all outward appearance, a Protestant 
republic, existing within a Catholic 
monarchy. ‘They formed an establish- 
ed national religion, torn from the en- 
trails, and co-existing with another 
established national religion, which 
possessed the vantage ground. Their 
spirit had become perfectly material- 
ised and secularised. Questions of 
peace and war and other great state 
matters occupied almost exclusively 
their attention. They were a great 
national council erected in a parallel 
line with the regal council, influencing, 
disputing, and controlling the deci- 
sions of the latter, and ever ready, by 
force of arms, to assert with it an equal 
and joint authority. This state of 
things seemed to justify Richelieu in 
the war he waged on the Huguenot 
power, and its strength being mainly 
material, it naturally succumbed. 

In order to understand how formid- 
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able and imposing this power was, we 
will now give a brief discription, from 
the volumes before us, of its organi- 
sation, which was divided into two 
branches—religious and political. 

The religious organisation consisted 
of consistories, colloguies, and provin- 
cial and national synods. The consis- 
tories, chosen by popular suffrage, were 
little democratic councils, composed of 
ministers, deacons and elders, who met 
weekly ; the colloquies were formed of 
two deputies from each consistory of a 
district, and assembled quarterly; in 
the provincial synods, holden every 
year, each colloquy was represented by 
two deputies, and the general or na- 
tional synods, composed of lay and ec- 
clesiastical deputies from all the pro- 
vinces of the kingdom, were convoked 
triennially. The government of the 
Reformed Church was, we may thus 
see, entirely framed on the representa- 
tive system, all its assemblies growing 
out of, and being subordinated to, each 
other, and the lowest grade of this 
hierarchy coming into immediate con- 
tact with the people. Ecclesiastical 
and theological matters were alone dis- 
cussed in these several convocations ; 
but every question of this description, 
from the distribution of alms to the 
appointment of ministers, from repri- 
mands to excommunications, from the 
minutest points of discipline to the 
highest doctrinal decisions, came within 
their attributes, and the edicts of the 
National Synods had the force of law 
in all the churches. 


“The political constitution of thé Reformed 
was as democratic and representative. as 
their religious constitution. It was based 
on. provincial councils, district (or circle) 
assemblies, and general assemblies. 

“ The provincial councils were. composed 
of notables from every province, whose duty 
it was to keep a watch over the strict main- 
tenance of the rights and privileges that 
had been conceded to their party, This 
body examined the complaints of their co- 
religionists, and transmitted them in a, suc- 
cinct report to the general deputies, who had 
an express mission to obtain the redress of 
their grievances from the court. The dis- 
trict assemblies, or circles, established in 
1611, consisted of representatives of many 
provinces, _Each of the provinces of the 
circle had a right to convoke a district as. 
sembly when any imminent peril threatened 
the churches, and. this assembly hesitated 
not frequently to, encroach, upon. the royal 
prerogative by conyoking a general political 
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assembly. The general assemblies were held 
very irregularly, They were sanctioned by 
the Edict of Nantes, under the express con- 
dition that they should be authorised by the 
King ; without this authorisation they lost 
their legal character. Four out of the nine 
times they were convoked their meeting was 
illegal, the last time giving immediate oc- 
casion to the civil war in which the Reformed 
lost all their. political liberties. Their legi-+ 
timate object. was at first merely the election 
of the general deputies, and afterwards the 
designation of candidates for the general de- 
putation, among whom the King chose two 
Protestant commissioners to reside at his 
court ; but in reality their assumed functions 
embraced all matters in which their party 
was concerned. Whilst Henry IV. lived, 
they remained within their prescribed li- 
mits, but under the reign of Louis XIIL, 
they usurped the attributes of sovereign as- 
semblies, in imitation of the States General 
of Holland.” 


When we add to this account. of 
their complete and serried organisa- 
tion, that French Protestants virtually 
possessed at this time some of the most 
important and strongest cities of 
France — La Rochelle, Nimes, Sau- 
mur, Montauban, &c.,. nearly all 
Bearn, and that in Poitou, the Dau- 
phiny, and the southern provinces of 
the kingdom, their political power and 
influence was predominant; that they 
numbered among their chiefs many of 
the brightest names of the wealthiest 
and most powerful families belonging 
to French history — not to speak of 
the, apostate king— the Condés, the 
Rohans, the Bouillons, the La, Tre- 
mouilles, the La Force, Le Degnieres, 
Chatillons, &c.; that all, the great 
captains, statesmen, and philosophers, 
Coligni, Turenne, Schomberg, Sully, 
De Thou, &c., and almost all the in- 
tellect and ability of the country were 
on their side, with a grand and good 
cause, civil and religious, to stand upon, 
and to back them, one can hardly help 
being astonished, though the reason 
of their overthrow is patent, that all 
these elements of strength should have 
been so suddenly crumbled into the 
dust — eapecsny that..so many great 
men should. have preferred, against 
their convictions and. consciences, being 
courtiers and sycophants, to remaining 
the patriots and aes of human. 
ty, with the sure prospect of bequeath. 
ing eventual success to their posterity, 
and of acquiring a deathless renown 
for themselves. 
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What a contrast do these reflections 
exhibit between the effects of a deep, 
inward, spiritual religion, and the 
moral power of the principle of ho. 
nour! Fine chivalric Smee with the 
glorious Henry IV. at its head, ruin- 
ed France, while Puritanism, despite 
all its eccentricities, saved and sowed 
the seeds of all the glory of England ; 
and the effects of both are felt, and 
are being reaped abundantly, in the 
two countries respectively down to the 
present hour. 

For, not to speak more particularly 
of England, who can help seeing that 
if Protestantism in France, under the in- 
spiration, not of honour, but of the Gos- 
pel, had not conquered, but first morally 
prevailed, it must, especially considering 
its early legitimate progress and the 
political advantages it had thereby ac- 
quired, have so leavened the nation 
with the spirit of practical reform and 
of Christian philosophy, that such an 
elemental and atheistic revolution as 
that of ’89 could never have happened. 
Even if, after Richelieu had broken 
up the political power of the Reformed, 
no religious persecution had followed, 
the same ussertion may be safely made. 
The deputies from the South to the 
National Assembly, and the Girondists 
of the Constituent, would, in that 
ease, have been assuredly, most. of 
them, Protestants of a sound and 
healthy description, instead. of having 
become, through Popery, from Vol- 
tarian scoffers, fanatics in the deifica- 
tion of man. The immense difference 
this would have made in. the whole 
course, and in all the results of the 
Revolution, may be seen from the cha. 
racter of all the. proceedings of the Re- 
formed whilst the possessed power. 
Their catloahatiant and political con- 
stitution, to which we have adverted, 
show, that in their struggle for .civil 
and religious, liberty, they had no 
thought of realising any abstract theo. 
ries, that. they. invoked no first. prin- 
ciples, but repudiated them, .and also 
that they had, solidly, in principle and 
practice, obtained, though force over- 
threw it, a representative government 
consistent with monarchy, aristocracy, 
order and progress, which the Revyo- 
lutionists of ’89 aiming at, could never 
attain, because they. had no rational 
and spiritural creed — a foundation in 
the depths of human nature — on 
which to rest it, but sought to rest it 
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upon those heaving and tempestuous 
depths themselves... Thus, Protestan. 
tism quenched, the hope of France 
was quenched — the beacon-light that 
might have guided her through her 
future destinies put out ! 

Little did Louis XIV. think, and 
little did his abetting people think, 
that by extirpating the Protestants, 
and hunting them out of the kingdom, 
they were sowing that revolution, 
which, from its first breaking out to 
the present day, from Robespierre to 
Louis Napoleon — with a.long pros- 
pective future — has kept, and is likely 
to keep, the French nation in alternat- 
ing convulsive throes of anarchy, of 
febrile, impotent agitation, and of des. 
potism. Yet of all the demonstrations 
and lessons of history, there is none 
more conspicuous than this. 

After the reformed nobility in 
swarms, and nearly the whole of the 
petite noblesse of the same party had, 
almost in a body, renounced their 
creed from no other. motive than to 
obtain court favour, Protestantism in 
France began to show itself under its 
genuine aspect. M, Weiss devotes 
many pages to proving that in indus. 
try of every branch—agricultural, com. 
mercial, and manufacturing—the Pro- 
testants had become, in a very short 
time after they were relieved, . by the 
desertion of their noble leaders,,,from 
political conflicts, the most prosperous 
and progressive body of men in that 
kingdom. And not only in industry, 
but in the liberal and learned profes- 
sions, they were equally distinguished 
above their compatriots. As military 
heroes, their names are somewhat, fa. 
miliar to us; and M. Weiss has now 
brought to light their eminent merit in 
law, medicine, and literature. ‘The 
works of Henri Basnage, Valintin Cou- 
rant, Gui Patin, Pierre de: Moulin, 
&c., are, to be sure, hardly known to 
us at all; but this is because the imi- 
tative classic school founded by Riches 
lien’s academy soon. expunged, as it 
were, from existence all the sound, 
healthy, and original, though compas 
ratively unpolished, literature that 
preceded it. _ In pulpit.eloquence, too, 
the Huguenot ministers excelled; and 
there can be no doubt, as our. author 
says, that it was a spirit of emulation 
between the two religions that made 
Bossuet, Massilon, Bourdaloue,. and 
Fenelon even excel them. Since this 
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emulation has ceased, there has been 
no eloquence in the Romish Church. 
That, however, which most particu. 
larly and honourably distinguished the 
Protestants, was the moral integrity, 
the trustworthiness of their characters, 
which is proved more signally than 
any of our former assertions, by the 
fact that Richelieu, Mazarin, Colbert, 
and Fouquet, all of them avowed ene- 
mies of the heretics, invariably em- 
ployed them in the administration of 
the finances, and in farming, as it was 
called, the royal domains. Previously 
and subsequently to their employment 
in this department, the public revenue 
was exposed to such enormous pecu- 
lations, that this is one of the principal 
causes to which the revolution of ’89 
has ever been attributed. So indis- 
pensable in this line did Colbert esteem 
their services, that when a royal edict 
deprived him of them, he made every 
effort to get it revoked, upon which he 
incurred the popular reproach, ‘‘ that 
he cared so much for money, that he 
he cared nothing for souls.”” Whilst 
thus prospering, and the nation pros- 
ring with them, the Reformed had 
ecome as remarkable for their loyalty 
to the crown as they had been, under 
the guidance of the nobility, for their 
disaffection, and their perpetual recur- 
rence to arms, In vain the Duc de 
Montmorency —in vain the Prince de 
Condé, in the wars and intestine divi- 
sions of the Fronde, strove to shake 
their fidelity by promising them the 
restitution of their “ cities of safety.” 
In these contests they invariably took 
part with the King; so much so, that 
at the termination of a campaign 
against Condé, the Count d’Harcourt, 
replying to a deputation from Mont- 
auban, declared — ‘‘ The crown wa- 
vered on the head of the King, but 
thanks to you, gentlemen, it is now 
made firm.” Indeed, Huguenot loyalty 
had passed into a soon. The par- 
tizans of the different factions used, at 
that time, to salute those they met by 
calling out, ‘Vive les Princes!” ‘Vive 
la Fronde !”’ but the Huguenot repl 
always was, ‘* Tant s’en Fast-aahes 1 
Roi!” by which the whole party got 
the name of Tant s’en Fauts, And 
Mazarin declared — acknowledging, at 
the same time, his aversion to their 
heresy—that ‘‘ ni sa calotte, ni son ca- 
ractere” (neither his robe nor his 
priestly character), had hindered him 


from remarking their fidelity, adding, 
‘* [ have no complaint to make against 
the little flock; if it browses on bad 
herbs, at least it does not stray.” In 
a word, the French Protestants were, 
just at this happy moment, the most 
quiet, orderly, industrious, enlightened 
and thriving people of France, enrich- 
ing the nation both materially and 
morally, and, in both these senses, 
promising to it, by a diffusion of bene- 
fits, of which they alone had the secret, a 
future prosperity which it has ever since 
been seeking, but has never attained. 

We are now to show the sudden 
reverse of this picture, and in so doing 
we shall do little more than abridge 
M. Weiss’s narrative; for though the 
details he gives are not new, they have 
become almost forgotten ; and to pick 
out from them here and there a 
striking fact, would give no idea of the 
long, varied, and unrelenting persecu- 
tion to which French Protestantism at 
last succumbed. As these persecutions, 
too, were all perpetrated in cold blood 
— deliberately, from principle, and 
gloried in—against a completely un- 
offending and unresisting people, and 
as they cannot be ascribed to political 
motives, they exhibit much better than 
the Irish massacre and the massacre of 
St. Bartholmew (when political pas- 
sions on both sides were in the highest 
state of exasperation) can do, the true 
character of Popery, which also we 
have almost forgotten. 

The first signal violation of the re- 
ligious rights of the French Protest- 
ants took place in 1662, They were, 
at that time, to all appearance, en- 
joying the approbation of authority, 
and, as to their loyalty, the entire 
confidence of the Government. The 
King and Madame de Maintenon had 
both formally expressed the royal 
purpose to respect their liberties and 
to confine their proselyting efforts 
merely to denying the heretics, such 
advantages as it was within the pre- 
rogative of the Crown either to grant 
or to withhold at pleasure. But Popery 
could not long keep itself within these, 
not just and impartial, but prudent and 
moderate bounds. At the date above 
named, twenty-two temples were, by 
the King’s orders, demolished in the 
county of Gex, under the pretext that 
the Edict of Nantes did not extend to 
that district. This being submitted to 
almost without remonstrance, an act 
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soon followed, which allowed Catholics 
in various localities, where Protestants 
abounded, three years to pay their 
debts, a privilege which was ex- 
pressly denied to the heretics, except on 
the condition of their conversion ; then 
came a decree which exempted all 
converts to Popery from the payment 
of any debts due to Huguenots; and 
this was immediately succeeded by an- 
other, which forbade the Huguenots to 
bury their dead, except at the dawn of 
day or at nightfall, A little time 
after, the priests were authorised to 
attend at the bedsides (despite all op- 
position on the part of the family) of 
any sick or dying Calvinists, to exhort 
and, if possible, to convert andconfess 
them ; when if, by an inclination of the 
head, or by any sign on which they 
might put their own interpretation, a 
dying man should be supposed to sig- 
nify a wish to change his religion, his 
corpse was carried off and buried by 
the Catholics, and his children dragged 
to the mass, and brought up as mem- 
bers of the Romish Church. 

Once begun, the rigours of the Go- 
vernment against the Huguenots went 
on rapidly increasing. In{1666, they 
were forbidden to tax themselves for 
the support of their ministers; and 
their churches having been destroyed 
in Poitou by Papist mobs, they were 
not allowed to reconstruct them, or to 
preach in the open air. During the 
same year, schoolmasters were pro- 
hibited from teaching heretics anything 
more than to read, to write, and to 
cipher. They were not suffered either 
to have more than one school and one 
schoolmaster in places where the ex- 
ercise of their religion was permitted. 
A little later, Greek, Hebrew, phi- 
losophy, and theology were struck off 
the list of studies at Montauban, 
Nimes, Saumur, and Sedan; and the 
flourishing colleges of these towns were 
themselves eventually suppressed, Fur- 
ther, a proclamation of the King, in 
1680, forbad Catholics to embrace the 
Reformed creed under the penalty of 
the galleys for life, and ministers and 
elders of the consistories to suffer them 
to enter their temples under the 
penalty of forfeiting all their religious 
rights, and the confiscation of the 
whole of their property. Every 
temple, also, where a Catholic had 
abjured Romanism, was condemned 
to be razed to the ground. Children 
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who had for some time been allowed— 
boys at fourteen, and girls at twelve 
years of age—to renounce the Protes- 
tant and embrace the Catholic wor- 
ship, were now authorised to do so 
(their parentsnot being suffered, under 
any pretext, to interpose the slightest 
hindrance) at the age of seven; so 
that any priest, by cajoling an infant 
to make the sign of the cross, or to 
kiss an image of the Virgin, was em- 
powered, under the pretence that the 
poor little thing had abjured, to carry 
it off from its parents, making them 
nevertheless pay for its maintenance, 
an act which was of very frequent 
occurrence. Synods were at the same 
time deprived of the liberty to receive 
bequests or donations, the doing which 
involved their perpetual suppression ; 
and the law, in courts of justice, was 
so openly violated against Protestants 
and in favour of Catholics, that it was 
a common thing for the Catholic 
party to cry out, at the commence- 
ment of a trial, ‘*2 am _ pleading 
against a heretic ;” and when the poor 
heretic complained of the unjust sen- 
tence, the judge would cooly reply: 
‘© You have the remedy in your own 
hands—why do you not turnCatholic ?” 

These, however, and many such like 
acts of oppression and persecution, do 
not appear to have produced many 
conversions to Romanism, though they 
very effectually hindered the diffusion 
of Protestantism. Other methods were 
therefore resorted to. The King had 
for several years devoted a secret fund 
expressly ‘to bribing Protestants to 
renounce their creed. This mode of 
proceeding he had found, in numerous 
instances, successful, and he was en- 
couraged thereby to practise it on a 
large scale. He soon discovered a 
fitting instrument for his purpose. An 
apostate Protestant, named Pellisson, 
undertook to supply his Majesty, for 
ready cash, with as many converts as 
he could desire. To execute his mis- 
sion, he travelled through all the 
ae of France, and, addressing 

imself to the bishops, found in them 
ready tools, whose unscrupulous zeal 
even outstripped his own. No means 
were thought too base to accomplish 
the end in view. Surprises and pious 
frauds (money being often offered to 
the victims under false pretexts, and 
when once received, its real object 
avowed, leaving them no retreat ex- 
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es to the galleys, as relapsed heretics) 
effected many, as they were named, 
conversions ; and, among the lowest 
class of Calvinists, great numbers of 
poor wretches were easily induced to 
make the sign of the cross, for, to 
them, a large sum of money, not 
knowing the full consequences of this 
apparently venial act, till they were 
claimed by the priests, and found they 
had no choice left them but the Church 
of Rome ora martyrdom of punish- 
ment worse than death. Many, too, 
of course, received the bribes, know- 
ing well what they were about. Upon 
the whole, Pellisson’s mission was suc- 
cessful beyond the most sanguine 
expectation. Every day, huge packets 
of written conversions, with receipts for 
the sum paid for each attached to 
them, reached the King, and the whole 
Court, ad exemplar regis, were in 
transports of joy at these miracles, as 
they were called, of divine grace. All 
now were exhorted to become con- 
verters. The conversion fund was 
greatly augmented. Madame de Main- 
tenon boasts of having, from _ this 
source, converted many; and writing 
to one of her old Calvinist friends (she 
herself having been originally a Cal- 
vinist), .** Become a convert,” she 
says, ‘like so many others; convert 
yourself with God alone; convert 
yourself anyhow, in whatever way you 
please; only convert yourself, that is 
the essential point.” 

Thevery great majority of Protestants 
remained, nevertheless, true to their 
faith, Neither the cruelties of arbitrary 
laws, made expressly to oppress them, 
nor, the frowns nor promises of those in 
power, nor pecuniary corruption, were 
sufficient to move them from their 
steadfastness. How to deal with these 
stubborn masses was a_ perplexing 
question; for Louis XIV. had now 
gone so far, bad met with so much 
success, that he determined not to draw 
back till he had extirpated heresy from 
the soil of France. In this dilemma, 
Louvois, who was jealous of Madame 
de Maintenon’s influence, and wished 
to surpass her in the good graces of 
the King, by promoting the cause 
which he knew his Majesty had most 
at heart, suggested a new mode of 
converting. . ** Il faut y’meler du mili- 
taire,” said he; ‘‘ turn the soldiers into 
converters,” he advised, and his advice. 
being adopted, the great work of de- 
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stroying Protestantism fell, as he was 
at the head of the war department, 
into his hands, 

His plan (which, from dragoons 
being chiefly employed in its execution, 
has got the name of the Dragonades) 
consisted nominally merely in quarter. 
ing soldiers on every Huguenot family 
who refused to become Catholics, but 
was really, as it was carried out, about 
the most refined and torturing species 
of persecution human, or rather dia- 
bolic, wickedness and cruelty has ever 
devised. Those who abjured at once 
were exempted from the visitations of 
the soldiers for two years; but on all 
the refractory they were quartered in 
great numbers, as many sometimes as 
a hundred in a house. It was usual 
for the priests to go before the military 
when they were taking up their quar- 
ters, and to cry out—** Courage, cou- 
rage, my brave fellows, it is the will of 
the King that these dogs of Huguenots 
should be pillaged and their houses 
sacked.” And whilst there was any- 
thing to plunder this injunction was 
zealously obeyed, and no further harm 
done. But. as soon as all the money 
was gone, and all the furniture, trin- 
kets, and dresses of the women had 
been sold, then began the real effec. 
tive work of conversion, Everything 
short of murder, the soldiers openly 
proclaimed, was permitted them, and 
they went to the full length of the long 
tether of crime their sovereign not only 
granted, but exhorted them to take 
full advantage of. The barbarities they 
now practised exceed almost belief. 
One would think it would have been 
cruelty enough to subject every Pro- 
testant family in every province, city, 
town and village, all over France, to 
the familiar, brutal, and domineering 
companionship of picked-out ruffians, 
whom they were compelled to entertain, 
as long as they continued Protestants ; 
but when we add to this, that they 
were first. robbed.of every particle of 
property these ruflians could lay their 
hands on, and afterwards exposed to 
the most atrocious personal outrages, 
some of which towards females are too 
revolting even to be hinted at, we 
must forgive them that they could not 
hold out against torments and tortures 
so great, afew of which we shall briefly 
specify. It was a favourite pastime 
with these missionaries of the Popedom 
to roast the hands and then the feet of 
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women at a slow fire, till they con- 
sented to make the sign of the cross, 
upon doing which they were at once 
regarded as converted, The lips of 
others they used to burn with a red 
hot iron; and great numbers they 
threw into subterranean dungeons, 
leaving them there days and nights, 
till, on the point of death, they would 
yield, as they said, to the will of the 
King. As for broken ribs, arms, and 
legs, both male and female, they were 
things of daily occurrence. A drunk- 
en soldiery, encouraged in violence, 
could hardly help breaking such fra- 
gile things, even in sport. But the 
most successful of all their means of 
conversion. was the following, which 
was invented by the intendant Fou- 
cault, and may, without exaggeration, 
be said to have been practised in every 
Protestant house in France, where the 
inmates did not, after a day or two, re- 
nounce their creed. ‘The soldiers, by 
orders of the chiefs, would — relieving 
each other from time to time — keep 
up, day and night, the most discordant, 
riotous, and stunning noises in the 
abodes where they were quartered. 
The constant beating of drums, break- 
ing and throwing about of furniture, 
clattering of kitchen utensils and fire- 
irons, songs, shricks, blasphemies, &c., 
would keep their wretched victims, for 
days and nights together, in an agony 
between sleeping and waking; or if 
nature at last proved too strong even 
for this opposition, and the eyes of 
any closed for a moment, their con- 
verters would. prick, pinch, and vex 
them in every way, puff tobacco-smoke 
into their nostrils, or suspend them to 
the ceiling with ropes, till, quite over. 
come, they would promise anything to 
befree from their tortures. But it is im. 
possible to recount all the atrocities of 
these COMPARATIVELY INNOCENT agents 
of the Church of Rome, the least of 
which was perhaps the wanton destruc- 
tion of all the merchandise found in 
the magazines and warehouses of rich 
Protestants. Louvois called out, ne- 
vertheless, for increased severities on 
those, to use his own words, “‘ who as- 
pired to the stupid glory of being the 
last to profess a religion displeasing to 
his Majesty.” 

It is not to be wondered at, though 
persecutions still severer have often had 
the very opposite result, that these mea+ 
sures had an apparent triumphant suc. 
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cess. Conversions were now no longer 
counted by heads, but by whole cities 
and districts. Nearly the whole of the 
province of Bearn became Catholic; 
and Louvois wrote at this time to his 
father the. Chancellor :—*‘ Sixty thou- 
sand conversions have been made in 
the generality of Bordeaux, and twenty 
thousand in that of Montauban; so 
that throughout the whole of a district 
where last month there were 150,000 
Protestants, there will not be next 
month, should abjurations go on at their 
present rate, 10,000.” The Duc de 
Noailles announced, too, to the war mi- 
nister a few days later, the complete 
conversion of the cities of La Rochelle, 
Nimes, Uzes, Alais, and Villeneuve ; 
adding, with reference to the Ceven. 
nes, **The number of religionists in 
this province is about 140,000. I re. 
quired, in a late despatch, till the 25th 
of next. month thoroughly to convert 
them, but I think now that I shall 
have completed the work by the end 
of the present month.” And as he 
said, so he did. 

It was now the persuasion of the 
Court, and the full conviction of the 
King, that Protestantism was. totall 
rooted out of France. Louis X1V. 
therefore hesitated no longer to com. 
plete what he considered the most glo- 
rious achievement of his reign, by re- 
voking the Edict of Nantes. 

By this act it was decreed that all 
the Protestant temples, 800 in number, 
should be razed to the ground, and 
that every attempt to practise the Re. 
formed worship Soul be punished, in 
the first. instance, with confiscation of 
property, and the galleys for life, The 
ministers who refused to abjure were 
ordered to quit the kingdom within the 
term of fifteen days, failing to do which 
they were sentenced to the galleys. 
All the Huguenot schools were closed ; 
all children were to be henceforward 
baptised by the parish priests, and 
brought up in the Romish religion, 
Those even who were born before the 
publication of this law were torn from 
their parents, because the law itself 
expressly declared that ‘‘ heretics could 
not but make a bad use of the authority 
nature had given them in the education 
of their offspring.”” Four months were 
Granted to the refugees to return to 

rance and abjure. After this delay, if 
they did not return, all their property 
was confiscated. Lay Protestants were 
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placed under an interdict not to quit 
the kingdom ; an attempt to do which 
involved the forfeiture of all they pos- 
sessed. Any of the King’s subjects 
who gave assistance of any kind to any 
minister, under any pretext whatever, 
were condemned, if men, to the galleys 
for life, and if women, to perpetual 
imprisonment. A recompense of 5,500 
francs was offered to every one who 
should be instrumental in the capture 
of a minister; and finally, the penalty 
of death was pronounced on all those 
who might be present at the assemblies 
of the desert, or participate obstinately 
in any act of the proscribed religion. 

Space for further details fails us; 
we, therefore, in concluding this part 
of our subject, have only to say, that, 
according to the computation of Simon 
Sismondi, France lost, from the begin- 
ing of the persecution to its close, in 
emigrants and in fugitives, from be- 
tween three to four hundred thousand 
of the choicest of her natives, who, in 
every country where they found a re- 
fuge, were received, not as objects of 
charity, but as most valuable members 
of the community that adopted them, 
bringing with them, in their industry, 
talents, and morality, sources of wealth 
and prosperity which have, in fact, 
issued in benefits, widely and nationally 
felt, even to the present day, wherever 
they settled. 

Let us now see, not merely what the 
great authorities of the Church of 
Rome, but what the great lights of the 
French nation, the most illustrious 
men of France, who hold the highest 
place among her sons in learning, lite- 
rature, eloquence and_ philosophy, 
who are yet unsurpassed, and one of 
them unapproached, in all the gifts of 
intellect, the purest and brightest 
names to be found in the annals of 
Romanism, the undimmed glory still 
of the French language, and jastly 
and highly admired for their genius 
wherever their works are known—the 
most moral, the most enlightened and 
most favourable representatives of 
Popery that all history can furnish— 
let us see now what these renowned 
persons thought of the hideous immo- 
ralities and cruelties of the persecu- 


* It is somewhat consoling and cheering to find both Pascal and Fenelon—the only two 
real Christians that we can recollect among the illustrious men of the Church of Rome—- 
quite silent, perfectly dumb, on the subject of the Huguenot persecution. 


tion, of which we have given so brief 
a sketch—of the great achievement of 
the grand monarch; and then let us 
ask ourselves — ‘* Are our Wisemans, 
and Newmans, and Irish bishops, 
more enlightened, more tolerant, and 
more Christian in spirit than were 
Massillon, Flechier, Bourdaloue, Ar- 
nault, and Bossuet,* in the time of 
Louis XLV. ? and, if not, or, if they 
fall short of, instead of reaching, the 
stature, in these respects, of their prede- 
cessors of the seventeenth century, how 
can we say, as we are apt to say, that 
Popery has changed its character ?” 

Our first extract, with the purpose 
in view, shall be from the letters of 
Madame de Sévigné, that perfect fe- 
male creation of French society, whose 
exquisite sense, taste, wit and judg- 
ment in all things pertaining to a 
court-world, made her the most amia- 
ble of the amiable in that world. 
Writing to her cousin, she says:— 
** Father Bourdaloue is going, by or- 
der of the King, to preach at Mont- 
pellier, and in those provinces where 
so many people have become converts, 
without knowing why. Father Bour- 
daloue will tell them why, and make 
good Catholics of them. The dra- 
goons have hitherto been excellent 
missionaries ; but preachers are now 
required to finish the work.” And in 
another letter, speaking of the act re- 
voking the Edict of Nantes: —** No!” 
she exclaimed, ‘* never was anything 
so noble as all that it contains; never 
has any King done anything so memo- 
rable.” 

The famous Chancellor, Le Tellier, 
on affixing the great seal to this fatal 
act, declared he would never seal an- 
other, and blasphemously ejaculated— 
‘** Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation !” 

Massillon, too, celebrated the great 
victory of Louis XIV. over heresy. 
**To what an elevation,’’ he breaks 
out, ** did his zeal for the Church, the 
prime virtue of sovereigns, who have 
received the sword and power to main- 
tain her altars and defend her doctrine, 
raise him! Specious reasons of state ! 
in vain you opposed to Louis the timid 
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views of human wisdom—the mo- 
narchy enfeebled by the evasion of so 
many citizens, and commerce stagnated 
by the privation of their industry, or 
the furtive removal of their wealth. 
Perils inflamed his zeal. The work of 
God fears not men. He was convinced 
that he was strengthening his own 
throne by overthrowing that of error. 
The profane temples are destroyed ; 
the pulpits of seduction are thrown 
down; the prophets of lies are banish- 
ed from their flocks. Heresy has fallen 
under the first blow from the arm of 
Louis ; it has disappeared, and is re- 
duced to hide itself in the darkness 
whence it issued, or to cross the seas, 
and carry, with its false gods, its rage 
and malignities into foreign countries.” 

The enthusiasm of Flechier on the 
same subject, is expressed in equally 
glowing terms. In a discourse ad- 
dressed to the French Academy, he 
exclaimed, alluding to the destruction 
of the Temple of Charenton—* Glo- 
rious ruins! the noblest trophy France 
has ever seen. ‘Triumphal arches and 
statues raised to the glory of the King 
illustrate it not more than this temple 
of heresy demolished by his piety. 
This heresy, which thought itself in- 
vincible, is entirely conquered; and 
its vanquisher has gained such 
strength from this conquest, that the 
very thought of it strikes a panic into 
the hearts of his enemies. The fable 
of the strangled hydracan alonegive an 
idea of the victory we so much admire.” 

Bossuet, still the wonder of French 
literature and eloquence, spoke in the 
same strain. ‘ Profoundly moved,” 
says he, “with so many marvels, let 
us pour out our hearts in praise of the 
piety of Louis, Let our acclamations 
rise to heaven, whilst we proclaim to 
this new Constantine, this new Theo- 
dosius, this new Marcian, this new 
Charlemagne, that which the six hun- 
dred and thirty Fathers proclaimed 
formerly in the Council of Chalcedon: 
you have fortified the faith; you have 
exterminated the heretics; this is the 
work worthy of your reign, this gives 
it its distinctive character. By you, 
heresy isno more. God alone could 
accomplish this marvel. King of Hea- 
ven hold in thy keeping the King of 
the earth! This is the prayer of the 
churches, this is the prayer of the 
bishops.” 

We should at present accompany 
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M. Weiss, with his refugees, into the 
foreign countries, where they met not 
only witha cordial and fraternal re- 
ception, but with every kind of aid and 
encouragement, and with special advan- 
tages and privileges not accorded to 
natives; but we cannot contemplate 
the success of these happy fugitives 
till we have cast a look back on their 
wretched brethren whom they left be- 
hind them. 

Ali our knowledge of these perse- 
cuted Christians, from the dragonades 
and galleys to the latter part of the 
reign of Louis XVI., is, to be sure, of 
a negative kind. It furnishes, never- 
theless, a dreadful picture of suffering 
on one side, and of unrelenting tyranny 
on the other. Protestantism was, in 
fact, blotted out of existence, as far as 
the law could do it, in France. With- 
out churches, without pastors, without 
the legal rights of marriage and of se- 
pulture, the Reformed were a scattered 
and bunted flock, who could only wor- 
ship God, as they expressed it them- 
selves, in the desert. In some wild 
tracks of the Cevennes, and some gorges 
of the Lower Alps, almost inaccessible 
to a cruel police, who made them its 
prey, a good number of them (the rest 
conforming themselves of their posi- 
tion, had got the real pariah character) 
still continued, in defiance of danger, 
to assemble together, from time to 
time, for the purposes of worship. 
Their pastors, few, poor, and obscure, 
but devoted men, whose names have 
not been recorded on the earth, tra- 
versed these regions, incurring truly 
apostolic hardships, and at intervals, 
months apart, celebrated the Lord’s 
Supper in rocks, and caves, and dens 
of the earth, and exhorted to Christian 
virtue and patience those who flocked 
by stealth to hear them, and returned 
to their own homes in a like clandes- 
tine manner. This state of things 
lasted more than half a century. The 
venerable and most excellent Males- 
herbes, whose green old age preserved 
all the warmth and more than the en- 
thusiastic benevolence of youth, was 
the first whose voice was heard in fa- 
vour of the persecuted race. Ruhlieres 
followed his noble example, and pre- 
sented a petition in their behalf, from 
which we shall borrow an extract, to 
Louis XVI. :— 


“* The twentieth part of the natives of the 
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kingdom,” says this petition, “ retained by 
force shut up within its frontiers, remain 
without religious worship, without civil pro- 
fessions, without the rights of citizens, with- 
out wives, though married, without heirs, 
though fathers. They cannot but by pro- 
faning the public worship on the one hand, 
or by disobeying the laws on the other, either 
be born or marry, or live or die. More than 
a million of Frenchmen are deprived in 
France of giving the names of wives and 
legitimate children to those whom the law of 
nature, superior to all civil institutions, re- 
cognise as such. More than a million of 
Frenchmen have lost, in their own country, 
rights which all men enjoy in all countries, 
civilized or savage, and which in France are 
not denied to malefactors, branded with the 
most infamous crimes. We deplore the state 
of the Catholics in England; they may be 
unhappy, but they are not marked with in- 
famy. England has never gone so far as to 
inflict on all their families the desolating 
names of bastardy and concubinage. Their 
children may inherit their property. Their 
noble families are not reduced to the impos- 
sibility of proving their nobility otherwise 
than by clandestine acts, inadmissable before 
the tribunals ; and if they find their condi- 
tion intolerable, they are permitted to emi- 
grate—the ports of the three nations are open 
to them.” 


This petition had the effect of pro- 
curing for the Reformed the rights of 
marriage, baptism, and Christian burial. 
The Revolution afterwards placed them 
on an equality with all Frenchmen ; 
but this equality, though proclaiming 
religious liberty, was nearly as hostile, 
as soon appeared, to everything that 
bore the name of religion, as Popery is 
to the Gospel. To Napoleon, it was, 
that French Protestants owed the pre- 
sent respectable and permanent esta- 
blishment of their creed ; and that this 
great man was induced to do them this 
justice as much! from conscientious 
reason as from political motives, we 
think apparent from the energetic 
answers he made to a deputation of 
Protestants who came to thank him 
for the benefits they had received from 
his Government :— 


“Take this opportunity,” said he, “of 
declaring to the pastors of the Reformed 
Churches my firm determination and will 
to maintain religious liberty in its fullest ex- 
tent. The empire of the law ceases where 
the indefinite empire of conscience com- 
mences. Neither prince nor law can regu- 
late the latter ; and if any of my family who 
may succeed me, deceived by the dictates of 


an unenlightened conscience, should attempt 
to do so, I devote him to public execration, 
and authorise you to give him the name of 
Nero.” 


To return to M. Weiss’s history. 
Its object is twofold: to exhibit, first, 
Catholicism, and then Protestantism, 
in their secular characters. Having 
done this, as we have shown above, for 
the Church of Rome, our author pro- 
ceeds, quite as strikingly, and alto- 
gether from original materials, to do 
the same for the Reformation. As, 
however, we have left ourselves but 
small space to comment upon this part 
of his work, we must content ourselves 
with but very few examples in illustra- 
tion of his argument. 

There can be no doubt, as he inti- 
mates, that the great influx of French 
Protestants into Brandenburgh, shortly 
afterwards Prussia, had immediate 
and national: consequences in that 
country of the most beneficial descrip- 
tion. Just at the time of the emigra- 
tion, Brandenburgh, like many other of 
the small states of Germany, lay, by 
dint of long wars, and the internecine 
struggles of the petty princes of the 
empire, exhausted, impoverished, and 
supine ; there was no symptom of life 
or progress in her. But, fortunately, 
she had a prince at her head — her 
great Duke —who saw, at one keen 
glance, that all his own territories 
wanted might be supplied from France, 
both in quantity and quality superior 
to what could be hoped from his own 
people for a long time to come. Hence 
his invitation to the Huguenots to take 
shelter under his wing, and the extra- 
ordinary privileges conferred upon 
them to induce them to do so. By 
this means every branch of industry, 
euported by French refugees, began 
suddenly to flourish throughout his 
dominions — iculture, commerce, 
manufactures, the mechanics, and the 
fine arts, and literature, and science. 
Not to enter into details, we may, 
without the least exaggeration, affirm, 
what every attentive student of this 
portion of history will readily assent 
to, that Prussia, by the Protestant 
persecution of France, made a cen- 
tury’s advance in the course of a few 
years. Indeed, for a time she, in one 
sense, became almost French ; for the 
French language was, till after the 
death of the great Frederick, the lan- 
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guage of the Court, and of all the 
upper class of society. But this even- 
tually, too, had a good effect, inas- 
much as it provoked German literature 
to emulation, whereby it rapidly rose 
far above French competition, became 
national, and forms at present the chief 
bond of unity between the Germanic 
States, especially of the north, where 
Protestantism mainly prevails. It was 
in Holland and in England, however, 
that the great and glorious results of 
the persecuting policy of Louis XIV. 
were most fully manifested ; from these 
countries, too, came its mighty shat- 
tering recoil. For there can be no 
doubt that the exhibition of the true 
character of Popery, by the dragonades 
and the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, was the main, the efficient 
cause of the dethronement of James 
IL, the military successes and final 
triumph on the throne of England, of 
William III., and the prostration of 
all the former glories of Louis XIV. 
in the dust. Had it not been for this, 
it is not likely that the states of Hol- 
land would have stood by William of 
Orange as they did, and still less likely 
that the English people, who, since the 
Restoration, had become more and 
more wedded to the doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience to the divine right of 
kings, would have been roused up 
against a monarch who could have so 
effectually deceived them (as he did, 
indeed, for a long time) with respect 
to his purposes. The fate of the French 
Huguenots opened the eyes of both 
nations to their danger. And as 
to Louis himself, though the most fatal 
effects of his policy were bequeathed 
to posterity, yet he reaped from it, 
during his own lifetime, defeat after 
defeat, humiliation after humiliation, 
and the bitter mortification of seeing 
the cause he thought he had crushed 
for ever, flourishing — not as it might 
have done to the strengthening of his 
own kingdom — but to the strengthen- 
ing of his enemies, and to the detri- 
ment and disgrace of France all over 
the world, 

From the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantesto the great Revolution, French 
history is but the melancholy story of 
the rapidly progressing demoralisation 
of a whole people. There was nothing 
to break the descent. Between the 
Court and the encyclopedists—between 
Louis XV., with his pare aux serfs, 
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his Pompadours and Du Barrys, to 


Voltaire and Diderot, there is not a 
single element or symptom of moral 
health to be discovered. Perversion 
of intellect and corruption of manners 
went hand-in-hand together, mutually 
abetting each other. The sole object 
of knowledge, learning, wit, and ge- 
nius in that nation (this is not decla- 
mation, but fact) was to destroy Chris- 
tianity ; and the great pursuit of life 
was to make pleasure the finest of the 
fine arts. Hence Paris became the 
capital of the earth for all the delights 
(provided they were godless) of intel- 
lectual and social refinement ; and 
hence the sequel that broke out in ’89, 
the dreadful comment, for the instruc- 
tion of all future generations, on the 
history of France for the whole pre- 
ceding century. The French rejected 
Protestantism, and they got Infidelity ; 
they rejected the Reformation, and 
they got the Revolution. 

It was a happy thought that of fol- 
lowing the course of Huguenot glory 
into foreign lands. As English, Ameri- 
can, Dutch, or German, Protestantism 
has never captivated the attention or 
interest of Frenchmen; whilst they 
have always said that in France it had 
had its trial, and had failed. And 
this failure they have—since the in- 
tellect of the nation cast off Popery— 
attributed, not to its real cause, but to 
the presumptuous assumption, that 
however good the Reformed creed or 
any creed might be for less enlightened 
countries, there was that in the Infidel 
philosophy of their own, which was 
destined to soar above all creeds, and 
to realise, in perfection, in the present 
world, that which these superstitiously 
postponed to a world to come. It was 
this blind and passionate conviction, 
succeeding to the Voltarian school of 
scofting denial, that gave so intensely 
its spirit to the Revolution of ’89; it 
was this that made fanatics even of its 
purest, most rational, and patriotic 
men —the Girondists. And through 
all the subsequent manifold phases of 
French history—from the Ideologists, 
who could yet breathe under the iron 
rule of Napoleon, down to the Social- 
ists and Communists of the present 
day, with many grades between—we 
see the same spirit still at work in 
France, constituting the belief, as it 
were, of an infidel people, and pointing 
all these hopes and desires which belong 
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properly to a future state, towards 
speculations as to what mankind may 
attain to on the earth; and thus, by 
this inversion of man’s being, baffling 
themselves, making the realisation of 
the temporal advantages they aim at 
impossible, by identifying them with 
spiritual aspirations, which, directed 
in this manner towards an earthly in- 
stead of towards a heavenly bourne, 
are like lightning coming into collision 
with matter—destroying whatever they 
strike. Now, however, the French 


seem to be well-nigh wearied out of 


their faith in Infidelity ; for they must 
needs begin to see that it has been 
more disastrous and fatal to them than 
even Popery, which engendered it— 
the main difference between the two 
being, that the one retains its captives 
in bigotry, ignorance and degradation, 
and the other plunges its votaries into 
anarchy, crime and open rebellion 
against the circumscribed conditions 
of terrestrial humanity. Indeed, there 
are strong symptoms that a great 
change is coming now over the national 
mind of France. The want of a re- 
ligion more distinct and positive than 
that of an infidel visionary philosophy, 


to insure the safety and progress of 


society (further their thoughts do not 
carry them), is felt by every serious 
man in the empire, and with so much 
urgency that, in lieu of it, they even 
favour and encourage Romanism, be- 
cause, though antagonistic to their 
long-cherished hopes and aims, it may, 
they deem, in a measure counteract 
all they fear from a fresh breaking 
forth of their own expiring creed in 
man. ‘The time, therefore, of the ap- 
pearance of M. Weiss's book is a very 
propitious one for its good effect. It 
presents to his countrymen what they 
really, without acknowledging as much 
to themselves, feel the need of—Pro- 
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testantism; and presents it under two 
signal recommendations—lIst, as being 
not foreign, but French ; the history 
of persecuted Frenchmen who, where- 
ever they went, reflected honour on 
their country, and of whom their 
country must be naturally proud ; and, 
2ndly, as a religion of admirable secu- 
lar working, whose internal doctrines 
(which they could not yet bear) are 
not intruded, dogmatically or other- 
wise, on their acceptance ; whilst its 
external social results are brought 
prominently forward, challenging, un- 
der the most unfavourable circum. 
stances, comparison with those of any 
other system that has ever prevailed 
among any people, at any period of 
time. Under this point of view, Pro- 
testantism may now attract the atten- 
tion of Frenchmen, though, whilst 
they were in their altitudes, they would 
have scorned so low a descent for in- 
struction. If so, whilst there is no 
fear of its ever again becoming a tem- 
poral power—the rock on which it 
originally split—we are happy to know 
that in spiritual life, on which its out- 
ward prosperity must greatly depend, 
it never was so flourishing, if not in 
the national temple, at least in the 
unsalaried churches of Paris and the 
French provinces, as it is at this actual 
moment. On the whole, we cannot 
help thinking that the philosophers 
and statesmen of France, who are at 
present earnestly seeking to discover 
some medium point in morals between 
—— and irreligion, which may 
afford an anchorage-ground for the 
popular mind, will at last come to 
perceive that the Protestant form of 
Christianity alone gives the desidera- 
tum; and that they will, therefore, if 
only on account of its virtues in re- 
lation to politics, promote its diffusion 
as widely as possible. 
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In these times, when the influence of 
Race is becoming so acknowledged in 
the world’s history, and is assuming so 
much importance in the present com- 

lications of European politics, there 
is little probability, we should think, of 
any one undervaluing the bond of rela- 
tionship which links the British nation 
to their fellow-race of Anglo-Saxons in 
America. The same in blood, we are 
the same also in the spirit of our insti- 
tutions. For the last seven years, also 
—ever since the famine and the com- 
mencement of the Exodus—our people 
have been settling in myriads on the 
western side of the Atlantic, creating 
new ties between the kindred peoples ; 
while the triumphs of mechanical ge- 
nius have kept pace with the wants of 
men, and are yearly shortening the 
time of transit, and virtually bringing 
nearer and nearer to each other the 
British and American shores. New 
York is as near to us now as Dublin 
and Edinburgh were to London in the 
boyhood of our fathers. Commerce 
and emigration flow between the kin- 
dred shores in ceaseless and rapid 
streams; and, were the eventualities 
of war to demand it, a military expe- 
dition — thanks to the increased speed 
and still more greatly augmented size 
and number of our vessels — could 
cross from the New World to the Old 
with as little difficulty as our fathers 
equipped the expedition to Flanders, 
twice as easily as we sent Wellesley 
and his army to their field of future 
fame in the Peninsula, and three times 
as easily as Abercrombie’s force was 
landed to re-conquer Egypt from the 
French. 

Providence never does anything 
without a purpose. Things move 
abreast of one another in this world 
of ours, in a way full of the deepest 
significance. And if one will but look 
back upon these last few years, which 
have thus drawn closer to each other 
the two great Anglo-Saxon empires, 
he will perceive that, simultaneously, 
there has been arising a peril for Free- 
dom and Civilisation, which it may be 
doubted if anything short of a union 
VOL. XLIV.—=NO, CCLIX, 
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of these two Powers will suffice to re- 
sist. In 1848 we had a year of Re- 
volutions — an unripe, and in some 
places unhallowed, but in others as- 
suredly a most noble effort for liberty. 
But in 1849, as was natural, came the 
year of Reaction; and, since then, 
Absolutism has gone on strengthening 
itself, until now it overshadows almost 
the entire Continent. Britain alone, 
free from the madness of 1848, has 
escaped likewise the cold fit of reac- 
tion, and has proceeded unwaveringly 
in the path of increasing freedom and 
social amelioration: Day by day the 
Continent, swayed by its despots, is 
becoming more alien to us in spirit ; 
and, year by year, under the influence 
of those causes which we have speci- 
fied, the two free Anglo-Saxon em- 
pires are being placed in a position in 
which they can more effectually render 
that mutual support which is their 
due, which they must render sooner 
or later, and which the earlier they do 
the better for both. 

On this midsummer day of 1854, 
when from East and West alike come 
murmurs of war and disquiet, “ dis- 
tress of nations, with perplexity,” 
aroused by the troubled medley of in- 
telligence that every hour flows in 
upon us, let us endeavour to rise above 
the shifting accidents of the moment, 
and, widening our views until the 
entire scene is before us, endeavour to 
discover some of the leading landmarks 
of the question, and the course which 
events are most likely to take. 

The first glance at the troubled 
scene assures us that, as the last age 
was the age of colonial extension and 
the maritime supremacy of Great Bri- 
tain, so the present is that of the march 
of empires and the extension of their 
power by land. In the New World, 
as in the Old, the phenomenon is the 
same; and any one must be struck 
by the singular parallelism at present 
exhibited by the two great rising 
Powers ofveither®hemisphere. Russia, 
the great military power of the Old 
World, has of late been rapidly ex- 
tending her frontiers. North, south, 
I 
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east, and west simultaneously has she 
been pushing forward her outposts. 
Finland, Poland, Bessarabia, and the 
Persian provinces on the Caspian, 
have successively felt her appropriat- 
ing hand; and now she is mustering 
the whole forces of her immense em- 
pire, with the daring project of march- 
ing over the crumbling empires of 
Islamism in the East, and of simulta- 
neously bidding defiance to the banded 
strength of Western Europe. In 
the New World the United States 
have been progressing in a similar 
manner, though in a somewhat diffe- 
rent spirit. Surrounded by compara- 
tive solitudes, they have rather had to 
subdue nature than to conquer men ; 
and yet they have been about as good 
at the latter process as at the former. 
In the Boundary questions, they so 
bullied and overreached us, as to force 
from Britain a considerable sacrifice 
of territory both in New Brunswick 
and Oregon. They fought the Indians 
out of Florida, the Spaniards out of 
Texas; and compelled Mexico, at the 
oint of the bayonet, to cede to them 
er golden province of California. 
Russia conquers by her massive 
battalions and her Machiavellian di- 
plomacy, — America by her roving 
** squatters,” at once the pioneers of 
Civilisation and the trailleurs of the 
all-absorbing Republic. Overflowing 
the frontier-limits of the Union, these 
men squat upon the unoccupied lands 
of neighbouring States; band after 
band they pour in, until the territory 
becomes half American ; — then come 
differences with the authorities of the 
country, followed in due time by an 
open rupture, at the end of which the 
territory is annexed by the victorious 
Yankees, and the Union finds a new 
**star” added to its mighty constel- 
lation. 

Thus the great despotic Power of 
the Old World, and the great demo- 
cratic one of the New, are embarked 
on a similar career of conquest — each 
bearing southwards upon the territo- 
ries of empires once powerful, but now 
sapless and effete, and which at once 
awake the cupidity and invite the 
attack of their colossal neighbours. 
Singularly enough, the motives which 
now prompt these ambitious Powers 
to action are not less kindred in cha- 
racter. With Russia, it is a dread 
of seeing a strong Greek or Turco- 
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Greek State establish itself in Turkey, 
which would no longer leave an ex- 
cuse for the Czar’s interferences, and 
which might be able to set his power 
at defiance. With the United States 
the apprehension is lest Spain, acting 
in conjunction with England and 
France, should proclaim in Cuba a 
gradual emancipation of the slaves,— 
and so a bar be put to the acquisition 
of that coveted island by the American 
Republic, in consequence of the whole 
Negro race, 600,000 in number, being 
ready, if so emancipated, to fight to 
the death rather than yield to invad- 
ers who would mercilessly reimpose 
upon them the fetters of slavery. 

As long as the strong States border 
upon weak, and the young jostles 
with the effete, there is no hope of 
lasting peace: the territorial system 
which embraces such arrangements is 
necessarily transitory in its nature, and 
can never exist otherwise than in a 
state of unstable equilibrium. We do 
not wonder, therefore, that the tot- 
tering aspect and internal disunion of 
the Mahommedan empires of the East 
should tempt Russia to exert her giant 
strength against them, nor that the 
fillibustering order of the Lone Star 
should cast the eyes of a bandit upon 
the American possessions of effete 
Spain. This was to be expected. Be 
it right or be it wrong, no rising em- 
pire has ever acted otherwise, from the 
days of Persia and Rome to the con- 
quests of our own East India Com- 
yany. But leaving the prospects of 

jurope to be treated of on some future 
occasion, let us give our attention to 
the probable results of American am- 
bition upon the external and internal 
fortunes of the Union, and as most se- 
riously complicating the imbroglio into 
which the whole civilised world seems 
on the point of falling. 

In Autumn last it was quite visible 
to thoughtful observers that a feud had 
broken out between the eastern and 
western States of Europe which would 
not easily be healed. No such incen- 
tive as this was needed to set Young 
America on the move, — for its ambi- 
tion is chronic, and ever on the look- 
out for opportunities; but once a new 
Grarenss against Spain was found, the 
snowledge of Europe’s dilemma could 
not fail to strengthen the hands of the 
Annexationist party. This new grievance 
presented itself, or was made to pre- 
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sent itself, in the ‘Black Warrior” 
affair, — originally a perfect trifle, 
and moreover one in which the Ame- 
rican skipper was unquestionably in 
the wrong. The seizure of this 
vessel at Havannah, for an infrac- 
tion of the revenue laws of the port, 
furnished all that was wanted — a pre- 
text. And as the affair is likely to 
prove one of historical importance, 
from the results which it promises to 
induce, we place on record an account 
of it, as furnished by a New York 
journal :— 


“ The Black Warrior is an indifferent ship, 
owned mostly in Mobile, but partly in New 
York, and is worth some 125,000 dollars. 
She has run nearly two years between this 
port and Mobile, touching regularly at Ha- 
vannah on her way coming and going. She 
has been allowed to enter and depart from 
Havannah without reporting her cargo to 
the authorities of that port, for that cargo 
has always been carried direct from New 
York to Mobile, or vice versa from Mobile 
to New York. The steamer has never landed 
at Havannah, nor received on board at that 
port any commodities of commerce whatever ; 
her sole object in touching there having been 
to land or to receive passengers. The revenue 
authorities at Havannah have always per- 
fectly understood this. It is not her case 
alone, but the case of the other steamers 
running from this city to ports on the Gulf 
of Mexico and to the Isthmus. To prevent 
contraband trade, all these ships have always 
been put under surveillance from the time of 
their arrival till their departure. It has 
been perfectly well known that the Black 
Warrior and the other steamers carried 
cargoes, but they have been invariably 
passed through the Custom-house as ‘in 
ballast.’ This kind of entry has been per- 
mitted, notwithstanding a revenue law has 
always existed, requiring that a duty should 
be paid on the cargo of all vessels entering 
and departing from the port, although the 
vessel should neither land nor receive on 
board anything while there. The course of 
the Black Warrior and of our other steamers 
has, therefore, been in direct viclation of the 
letter of the revenue laws of the port of Ha- 
vannah. These laws, however, not having 
been enforced against the Black Warrior 
during the thirty voyages she has made to 
that port, notwithstanding the knowledge 
of the authorities of the notorious violation 
of them, her owners and agents had some 
right to suppose, and to act upon the suppo- 
sition, that there had been an actual suspen- 
sion of them in respect to that ship. The 
law requiring the transit dues on the cargo 
having been totally suspended in practice, it 
was fair to expect that some notice would be 


given that the law would be revived, in case 
it were the intention of the authorities to 
revive andenforceit. If no such notice was 
given, the seizure of the Black Warrior and 
the confiscation of her cargo, are acts of fla- 
grant injustice. But, on the other hand, if 
the authorities promulgated the fact that the 
law would be enforced, then no blame can 
attach to them for the seizure of the ship 
for further violation of it. The whole case 
turns, therefore, upon the fact of whether or 
not due notice was given of the revival of an 
obsolete law on port regulations in its appli- 
cation to the Black Warrior, which law by 
its sudden revival has resulted in the seizure 
of the ship and the confiscation of her cargo. 
The report from Mr. Robertson, the acting 
consul at Havannah, affords good ground for 
the conjecture that the Spanish authorities 
intend to allege that such notice was given. 
On the other hand, the same document and 
the statement of the consignees of the ship 
go to show that such notice was not given.” 


This affair of the Black Warrior has 
been seized upon by the American Go- 
vernment, backed by the whole fillibus- 
tero party in the States, as a seasonable 
opportunity for advancing its preten- 
sions over Cuba. M. Soulé, an influen- 
tial slaveholder and annexationist, as 
well as a fiery and high-handed diplo- 
matist—a good deal in the Menschikoft 
style, indeed—has been appointed to re- 
present the Union at the Court of Ma- 
drid; and recently a demand was made 
through him, that means of redress shall 
be afforded to the Cabinet of Washing- 
ton, in all disputes between it and the 
American colonies of Spain, without 
having to incur the delays inseparable 
from an application to the Government 
of the mother country. If such a de- 
mand were conceded, and the Ameri- 
cans became entitled to negotiate 
directly with Cuba, it is easy to foresee 
that unreasonable demands would be 
made upon the luckless ‘‘ Queen of 
the Antilles ;” and that, failing to ob- 
tain satisfaction in any case from the 
Cuban authorities, the Americans 
would proceed to enforce their claims 
by the law of the strongest. In the 
second week of May last, the Spanish 
Government returned an answer to M. 
Soulé’s last note, declaring that the 
demands of the American Ambassador 
were destitute of foundation, and 
wholly inadmissible; and although 
they conjoined with this answer certain 
offers of concession, so categorical 4 
reply wascalculated to bring the dispute 
to a crisis. President Pierce is said to 
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be preparing an energetic address to 
the Senate on the subject. And to 
show the temper of that body, we may 
state that on the Ist of May, Senator 
Slidell, of the slave.state of Louisiana, 
delivered a fillibustero speech in re- 
ference to Cuba and the alleged 
*¢ Africanisation” of that island con- 
templated by the European Powers ; 
ending with a motion to the effect that 
the President be authorised to suspend 
the Neutrality Laws, should he see fit, 
during the approaching recess of Con- 
= the real object of the proposal 
eing, that the President shall have 
power to order an attack upon Cuba 
of his own authority, the instant such 
an enterprise is deemed expedient. 
And the Senate marked its tolerance 
of such a design, by referring Mr. 
Slidell’s motion to the consideration of 
the Committee on foreign relations, 
Having thus picked a quarrel with 
one of the Western Powers of Europe, 
the Cabinet of Washington has since 
been every day showing stronger 
symptoms of aleaning towards Russia. 
As if in prospect of going to logger- 
heads with Spain and her allies, the 
Washington Union, the organ of the 
Government, has published a series of 
articles against the interests of Eng- 
land and France, and favouring those 
of Russia in the Eastern Question— 
one of the last of which articles occu- 
ies no less than five of its columns. 
he Union and Pennsylvanian are de- 
cidedly Russian in their politics. The 
former openly likens Cuba to Turkey, 
saying that the island is the ‘sick 
man” of the West; and the latter 
journal, which is semi-official, closes an 
article in favour of Russia, and against 
England and France, as follows :— 


to us from France and England, and 
hence the cause of American sympa- 
thies for Russia, whose successes can 

ortend us no evil, and whose power, 

owever agegrandised, contains no me- 
nace to our fortunes, no poison to our 
repose.” So zealous and pertinacious 
is this advocacy of Russian interests, 
that charges have been openly made 
against certain of these journals, of 
being subsidised by the agents of the 
Czar, and charges upon which a well- 
informed writer in the Morning Chro- 
nicle remarks : — ‘* We have no great 
belief in rumours of newspapers being 
bribed and journalists subsidised ; but 
certainly there is something remark- 
able in the convictions of all well-in- 
formed Americans respecting the ac- 
tivity of Russian corruption in their 
country; and there is one widely-cir- 
culated Northern newspaper, now sid- 
ing with Russia, which would lose no 
character by having a bribe brought 
home to it.” 

As might be inferred, from the con- 
duct of the Government journals, the 
Government itself at present inclines to 
the side of Russia ; and circumstances 
are not absent to indicate the want 
of friendliness towards the Western 
Powers. We are informed that Mr. 
Spence, the United States Ambassador 
at Constantinople, is about to be re- 
called, because “the Administration 
disapprove of his unqualified declara- 
tion to the Sultan in behalf of Turkey 
and her allies.”” The differences, also, 
between us and the Union regarding 
Central America and Honduras are 
unfortunately not yet wholly at an 
end, and the representatives of the 
Republic in those quarters seem to 
have a special love for creating embar- 


‘se With no fear for any, thereisdanger _rassing riots and disturbances.* And 


* “There is some anxiety with regard to a new treaty with Nicaragua, sent to Washing- 
ton by Mr. Borland. So far as its provisions are concerned as a treaty of commerce, it is, 
probably, unobjectionable ; but it is said that Mr. Borland has agreed with Nicaragua so to 
define the boundaries of the state of Nicaragua as to extend them over the Mosquito terri- 
tory — the United States to guarantee Nicaragua in such boundary. If this objectionable 
clause be submitted to the Senate, it will lead to a hot debate, in the course of which more 
of General Cass’s amiable war speeches against England may be expected, and other violent 
speakers will be invoking the Monroe doctrine. But neither Mosquitia, England, Honduras, 
nor Costa Rica, all interested parties, have been consulted in the drawing up of the treaty, 
and all deny the right of Nicaragua to a single inch of the coveted territory—nay, England 
has held a protectorate over it for nearly three centuries! For the United States and Nica- 
ragua thus to claim and seize the territory, would be about as rational and just as for France 
- mane to negotiate away a part of the kingdom of Persia.” Correspondent of Morning 

ronicle, 


This Mr. Borland, who is the United States minister at Nicaragua, is quite a firebrand, as 
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by the last mail which has arrived 
from New York, we learn that the 
underwriters now insert the ‘ war- 
clause” into all marine policies, in 
evident anticipation of a+ collision 
with some of the maritime Powers of 
Europe. 

We regret to see the free Republic 
of the United States taking such a 
course, both for our own sakes and for 
hers. We regret it for our own 
sakes, and for the sake of civilisation, 
because we believe that this Old-World 
war, and the strife of principles to 
which it is leading, will not be fought 
out without the intervention of Ame- 
rica. There may be truces and armed 
peace for a year or years—breathing- 
times for the antagonistic Powers to 
recruit their strength ere they continue 
the contest ; but when we look at the 
forces of Liberty, and distinguish be- 
tween those which are genuine, and 
which consequently may be perma- 
nently relied on, and those which are 
factitious, and which, under altered 
circumstances, may go over to the side 
of Absolutism, we believe that no 
satisfactory solution of the present 
crisis will be reached without the co- 
operation of our transatlantic brethren. 
That such intervention on the part of 
America will—must take place, when 
the real hour of need arrives, we make 
no doubt. By that time the real 
character of the struggle will have 
unmistakably revealed itself; and 
even should the American rulers desire 
to hold back from the strife, the people 
will then compel them to ‘‘ draw and 
strike in,”—just as the popular voice 
in this country compelled the Aber- 
deen majority in the Cabinet to take 
up the gage of combat thrown down 
by the Czar. But America, we re- 
peat, ere she win those new laurels, 
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seems inclined to sully her past fame. 
Self-interest and honour, unfortunately, 
now beckon her in different directions ; 
and we apprehend that the leaders of 
the United States, instead of showing 
themseves those champions of liberty 
which they affect to be, or even assum- 
ing the defiant air which they did in 
the Kossta affair with Austria — will 

refer ‘* minding their own business” at 

ome, and regard the war in Europe 
simply as a means of improving their 
own position. 

Let us be just. Until a people be- 
come warmed in a struggle—until the 
higher principles of their nature are 
called into play by the whirl of exciting 
events—self-interest is invariably the 
sole pole-star of a nation’s policy. It 
is thus with the Americans at present. 
They are mere onlookers at the war in 
Europe. They do not see that it con- 
cerns them. As yet, it is not a strife 
of principles. Russia, indeed, boldly 
and shrewdly appeals to the German 
Courts as the champion of Absolutism, 
without whose support they could not 
stand a day against the slumbering 
wrath of their people; but the Wes- 
tern Powers make no corresponding 
appeals to the popular feelings of Eu- 
rope; and so the contest is proclaimed 
by us one of mere territorial arrange- 
ments, in which, of course, the Ameri- 
can people can take little interest. 
With so good an excuse for apa- 
thy, we need not wonder that the 
calculating Cabinet of Washington 
should content themselves with turn- 
ing the war in Europe to their own 
account—nay, that they should eagerly 
seize upon it as a hitherto unequalled 
means of carrying into effect their own 
projects of ambition. 

Any lasting alliance between the 
United States and Russia is impos- 


may be learnt from the following details of an unfortunate occurrence near San Juan, Grey- 
town. It appears that the authorities attempted to arrest one Captain Smith, commander 
of the American river-steamer, Routh, when alongside the New York steamer, Northern 
Light. This was resisted, and Mr. Borland, being on board, interfered, and said to the au- 
thorities, that “no authority recognised by the United States existed at Greytown to arrest 
any American citizen.” A riot ensued, and Mr. Borland himself was for some time under a 
kind of duress, and struck by a glass bottle thrown at him from the crowd. No one else was 
hurt; and although fifty Americans armed themselves, yet there was no actual mischief, 
Further advices say that, during the trouble at Greytown and Mr. Borland’s interference, 
the American consulate was mobbed, the consul fired at, and the destruction of the property 
of the Nicaragua Steam Company at Punta Arenas threatened. A force from the American 
steamer Pampero was sent to protect the property. But why should Mr. Borland have in- 
terfered to screen from the law a man charged with murder? Is that the business of a 
minister, or of justice ? 
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sible, owing to the antagonism of the 
fundamental principle of these two em- 
pires; but it is not difficult to discern 
the causes which now induce the Ca- 
binet of Washington to listen to the 
overtures of the Czar. The Russian 
Emperor has sent Count Medem as 
ambassador-extraordinary to the Ame- 
rican Government ; and it is reported, 
says the New York Herald, “ that 
overtures have been submitted, on the 
part of Russia, to our Cabinet, pro- 
posing a new commercial treaty be- 
tween the Czar and the United States, — 
comprehending a great reduction of 
duties upon articles entering Rus- 
sian ports from American vessels, 
and such arrangements with the neu- 
tral ports of Prussia in the Baltic as 
will secure the transfer of legitimate 
goods between the two nations, with- 
out the risk of seizure and confiscation 
by the Allies.” The Herald adds— 
** It is very certain that Russia, pend- 
ing this struggle, is extremely desirous 
of keeping ‘right side up’ with the 
United States; and if, in doing it, she 
is willing to confer upon us certain ex- 
traordinary advantages in trade, why 
should we not accept them, as far as 
they may not involve us in her 
quarrel with England and France ?” 
As Prussia cannot much longer main- 
tain her position of neutrality, such a 
treaty —like most others offered by 
Russia — would be merely illusory; 
and moreover we question if the 
Western Powers, with all their tolera- 
tion for the rights of neutrals, would 
consent to recognise so transparent 
a subterfuge in favour of Russia as 
this. Probably not the least influ- 
ential motive with the Czar in pro. 
posing such a treaty, is his expecta. 
tion that the Western Powers will 
interpose their veto upon the arrange- 
ment, and so be brought into open 
collision with their natural ally on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

Another overture which the Czar 
is reported to have made to the Ca- 
binet of Washington, is the cession of 
the American portion of his empire at 
a great bargain. This news is pro- 
bably correct. The Emperor knows 
that we can seize upon that territory 
whenever we choose; and, if we are 
rightly informed, instructions have 
already been despatched to our squa- 
dron in the Pacific to capture the 
southern and most valuable portion of 


that territory — namely, theSitka Is- 
lands and adjacent coast, forming a 
narrow strip of territory interposing 
for six hundred miles between our Bri- 
tish possessions and the sea. No time 
should be lost in taking this step — 
else we may find ourselves as much 
behindhand as we were fifty years ago 
in the case of Louisiana, which Napoleon 
sold to the Union as soon as he heard 
that we were fitting out an expedition 
against it. A land expedition too— 
and a single regiment would suffice — 
ought to be despatched with the same 
object from the Canadian frontier. 
The Canadians sympathise most hear- 
tily with the mother-country in the 
war against Russia; and we have no 
doubt, that if a hint were but given 
from head-quarters, the powerful Hud- 
son’s Bay Company would, as a mere 
matter of profit, organise an expedi- 
tion of their own, to capture the few 
Russian ports scattered over the terri- 
tory, and extend the Company’s do- 
mains quite up to the Straits of 
Behring. Halt-a-dozen years ago, 
the whole population of Russian- 
America amounted to only eight thou- 
sand, of whom hardly six hundred 
were native Russians; and once this 
country were annexed, the mere visit 
of a sloop of war at intervals, to de- 
stroy any craft that the Russians might 
collect on the opposite side of the 
Straits, would suflice to keep our new 
territory beyond the reach of distur- 
bance. We observe that several of 
the United States journals are strongly 
urging that the Czar’s offer of sale 
should be accepted — first, as a means 
of “‘hemming in” the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and of giving a great ad. 
vantage to their own hunters and fur- 
traders; and secondly, because “the 
addition to British Oregon of the is- 
lands and sea-coast lying north of 
latitude 54°, would make that colony 
so valuable to its owners, as to render 
its ultimate acquisition by the United 
States impossible, except from the 
chance of external war, or internal 
revolution.” What a thirst for annex- 
ation has this young Republic ! 
Although such overtures, unmet b 

others from the opposite side, will 
doubtless have some weight with the 
calculating Americans, we should at. 
tach but little importance to them were 
it not that they are seconded by the 
lively jealousy, if not animosity, with 


— 
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which the Western Powers are at pre- 
sent regarded by a portion, at least, of 
the American Government. Covetous 
of Cuba, and incensed at Spain, the 
Americans look upon England and 
France as standing between them and 
their destined victim; and the idea 
naturally suggests itself, that no time 
could be so opportune as the present 
for braving the displeasure and hostility 
of these powers. Brother Jonathan 
sees England and France fettered and 
forced to strain every nerve in a gi- 
gantic contest at home; and though 
loath to drive things to extremity with 
such powerful maritime states, it is 
certain that he will persevere in his ef- 
forts to possess himself of Cuba. ‘The 
New York Herald states that, upon 
the reassembling of Congress, Presi- 
dent Pierce intends to send ina message 
representing the critical position of 
the relations with Spain, and proposing 
that two special commissioners be de- 
spatched with an ultimatum to Madrid 
to assist M. Soulé. ‘It is not be- 
lieved that Spain will asquiesce in these 
demands, but it is supposed by the 
Administration that, by adopting this 
deliberate course, taken in connexion 
with the proclamation against the filli- 
busters, it will demonstrate to the 
world that the United States were not 
the aggressors; and when that is ac- 
complished, war with Spain and the 
pe pees of Cuba will be a popular 
and extremely moral consequence.” 
Despite the Government proclamation 
against illegal expeditions, we learn 
that it is ‘‘a known fact that men are 
nightly drilled at or near New Or- 
leans, where a powerful secret expedi- 
tion is said to be preparing against 
Cuba ; and it is supposed that George 
Law's barque, Grapeshot, now lying at 
the Belize, at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, filled with arms and munitions 
of war, has some connexion with the 
enterprise.” Even supposing, then, 
that the irascible M. Soulé was to be 
gained over to the side of moderation, 
and peace be preserved between the 
Spanish and American Governments, 
there is still a great hazard that the 
**Lone Stars” and extreme party in 
the Southern States will take the mat- 
ter into their own hands, and attempt 
to gain possession of the Queen of the 
Antilles by a buccaneering expedition. 

Mr. Lyon, of New York, lately ad- 
vised in the House of Representatives 
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that they should “take prompt 
possession of Cuba, and negotiate 
afterwards.” The enterprise, we can 
assure him, is not so easy a one as he 
thinks, and every week is adding to its 
difficulties. From Spain we learn that 
a squadron is forming at Cadiz, com- 
prising nearly all the vessels of war at 
present in or near to the Spanish ports, 
destined to carry out a reinforcement 
of six thousand men to the troops in 
the West Indies, and to ward off any 
naval attack that may be attempted 
upon these colonies. A small portion 
of these troops has already been de- 
spatched in two post-office steamers, and 
the rest is to sailthis month (June). The 
Madrid correspondent of the Times 
lately furnished the following informa- 
tion as to the defences of Cuba:— 


‘The Spaniards declare themselves deter- 
mined to make a good fight in defence of 
Cuba. The reinforcement about to be de- 
spatched will raise the strength of the army 
in Cuba to nearly 30,000 men. Under the 
ministry of General Lersundi a very large 
number of Paixhans guns were sent out to 
strengthen the defences of the island, and 
great reforms were introduced in the arms of 
the infantry, previously of an antiquated 
and unserviceable description ; I am assured 
that some of the best troops in the Spanish 
army are now in the island of Cuba. I am 
far from overrating the value of Spanish 
troops, having seen enough of them both in 
the field and in quarters to estimate them at 
what they are worth, and I do not believe 
that they could cope, on anything like equal 
terms, with English or French armies, nor do 
I think they would have much chancein the 
long run against the ill-disciplined but well- 
armed, utterly fearless, intelligent, self-rely- 
ing volunteers with whom the United States 
are wont to operate when at war with their 
Spanish-American neighbours. But it were 
erroneous to confound Spanish troops with 
Mexicans — the most cowardly and worthless 
of soldiers — or to doubt that the former will 
fight well upon occasion, and would always 
do so if properly trained and officered. 
I think it extremely likely that a stout de- 
fence would be made, and that the possession 
of the forts especially would cost the Ameri- 
cans very dear. A good deal would depend 
on the artillery practice of the Spaniards, of 
the excellence of which they express them- 
selves confident — a confidence by no means 
unlikely to be well-founded, since artillery 
is an arm to which great attention is paid in 
Spain, and much pains are taken with the 
education of its officers. The chief defence 
must be made by the land army; asto tha 
naval squadron, although in numbers it ap- 
pears respectable, and is to be reinforced by 
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a@ portion of the vessels now in the Mediter- 
ranean, and although some people here ex- 
pect great things from it, most of its vessels 
are small, andthe Americans could quickly 
muster a force that would sweep it from the 
seas if it ventured from under the guns of 
the land batteries. Admitting, however, 
that the garrison of the island does its duty 
gallantly, but finds itself overmatched, it is 
not improbable that the Spaniards would 
arm first the Mulattos, who are numerous, 
and ultimately, if driven to extremity, a 
portion of the Blacks, the whole of whom 
they talk of setting at liberty, if all hope of 
preserving Cuba to Spain be extinguished. 
Another means upon which the Spaniards 
reckon for annoying and grievously injuring 
the enemy, is the cloud of privateers which, 
under the Spanish flag, they expect would 
guickly cover the seas. It is possible that 
the consideration of the injury that might 
thus be done to their commerce may have 
weight with the United States, and combine 
with more elevated motives to make them 
pause before they drive a feeble enemy into 
acorner, and compel him to stand despe- 
rately at bay.” 


We sincerely trust that the pacific 
settlement of the dispute which the 
writer here so hesitatingly hints at, 
may be attained—not for the mere sake 
of Cuba and Spain, but for the world- 
wide complications to which any other 
course must give rise. For, linked as 
England, France, and Spain are against 
Russia and her allies, it is impossible 
that the two former Powers can keep 
aloof if an attack be made upon the 
colonial possessions of their weaker ally. 
At the time that the Spanish Govern- 
ment returned its final answer to M. 
Soulé’s demands, the Madrid corres- 
pondent of the Morning Chronicle 
stated that ‘‘the correspondence on 
the Black Warrior affair had been com- 
municated to the English and French 
Governments, and had drawn forth ex- 
pressions of approbation from both of 
them of the conduct pursued by the 
Spanish Government on that subject ; 
and that it was said that an intimation 
had been given of a willingness on their 
parts to guarantee Cuba to Spain under 
all circumstances, provided the latter 
sent a corps of 20,000 troops to co- 
operate with those of England and 
France in Turkey.” We do not place 
much reliance upon the accuracy of this 
report, nevertheless we incline to think 
that it indicates pretty correctly the 
spirit in which England and France are 
inclined to regard the question. 


The French Government makes no 

secret of its intention to support Spain 
in the event of any attack upon Cuba; 
and it is a month and more since the 
Washington Union announced that the 
French admiral, Count Duchesne, 
would shortly arrive at Havannah—ad- 
ding, ‘it is said that he has pledged 
himself to the Captain-General of Cuba 
to render him the use of his entire fleet 
in the event of any difficulty breaking 
out with the United States.” A few 
days later we read, in an English jour- 
nal, ‘* All Cuba is quiet. ‘The Cap- 
tain-General has given several dinner- 
parties to the French Commodore, and 
the aid of France is relied on to defend 
the island against the United States. 
A great state ball was to be held, and 
all the French and English officers were 
invited.” The French Emperor, indeed, 
has declared his resolution to stand by 
Spain, and to offer the same resistance 
to unjust aggression in the New World 
as in the Old. Circumstanced as he 
is, it is hard to see how he can do 
otherwise. If he, the champion of 
Turkey against Russia, refuse to assist 
his own neighbour and ally, Spain, in 
repelling a similarly unjust aggression 
on the part of the United States, Spain 
will undoubtedly secede from the West- 
ern alliance; and, however insignificant 
may be the value of Spain as a fight- 
ing ally against Russia, she would 
prove a most perilous thorn in the side 
of France were she to give heed to the 
ever-crafty overtures of the Czar. Im- 
perial France, then, must join Spain 
and go to war with the United States, 
in the event of the latter attempting to 
seize upon Cuba; and the next and 
vitally important question is, what will 
Great Britain do? It is little more 
than two years since, in union with 
France, she proposed to America a 
Tripartite treaty for securing Cuba 
to Spain,—will she be able now, when 
doubly linked to her neighbour Powers, 
to confine her intervention simply to 
phrases and negotiations, and * paper 
pellets of the brain?” When our power- 
ful and indispensable ally, Napoleon 
III., declares that he finds it necessary 
for the interests of France and of his 
throne to side with the Court of Ma- 
drid, and calls upon us in the spirit of 
the offensive and defensive alliance be- 
tween the two countries, to take a si- 
milar course, what reply will the British 
Government make ? 
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This is a grave dilemma for the 
Western Powers—it is a Gordian-knot 
which requires delicate handling. It 
is a serious matter to go to war with 
the United States when we have already 
a most formidable foe upon our hands. 
We are as yet only at the outset of 
this war in Europe, which we fear is 
destined to assume still more formid- 
able proportions. And if Britain and 
France are to maintain the faith of 
treaties in the New World as they are 
doing in the Old, they will need to 
get ready new fleets, new armies, and 
a new transport-service—things which 
most certainly may be accomplished, 
but which are so arduous and costly as 
may well make us pause and scan 
carefully all contingencies. To break 
with the United States would be to 
break with the only genuinely free em- 
pire in the world save our own, and 
one upon which, we believe, we shall 
ultimately have to rely for support in 
our struggle with Continental Abso- 
lutism; yet would it be a less se- 
rious thing for us, in the outset, to 
break up the alliance of the Western 
Powers, and see France and Spain 
withdraw from the struggle with the 
Northern Colossus. 

Before looking further into this di- 
lemma, it is necessary to glance at the 
state of affairs in Spain itself—for it 
seems to us that changes are approach- 
ing in that country which, if they do 
happen, cannot fail to occasion a total 
revolution in our alliances. The re- 
volts which have been occurring in the 
Peninsula since autumn last, though 
unsuccessful, suffice to show the chronic 
state of discontent which prevails. In 
Spain, particularly, things have been 
steadily going from bad to worse ; and 
although the Government may attempt 
to arrest the decline of its influence by 
coups-d'état, such violent and unna- 
tural remedies will only bring matters 
to a more decisive crisis at last. In 
many respects there is a striking paral- 
lelism between the present state of 
Spain and that which, in 1807, in- 
duced Napoleon to invade the country 
and drive the Bourbons from the 
throne. The same licentiousuess reign- 
ed in the palace then as now — only at 
present it exists still more shamelessly 
and notoriously. At that time, there 
was but one favourite, Godoy — but 
now there is a succession of them; 


and the very rabble of Madrid point 
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the finger of scorn as the Queen and 
her sister pass along the streets. The 
spirit of loyalty is the deepest and 
most ardent feeling in the breast of a 
Spaniard; yet so unbridled and undis- 
guised is the licentiousness at Court, 
that though amidst the royal profligacy 
of 1807 the people’s loyalty was hardly 
at all impaired, at present it is all but 
extinct. There was a King then— 
weak-minded, indeed, but still a King— 
around whom the loyalty of the coun. 
try might rally ; but there is only an 
imbecile King-consort now ; and the 
fortunes of the throne hang perilously 
upon the character of a female Sove- 
reign. Moreover, there was then a 
grown-up heir to the throne, the 

-rince of Asturias ; whereas now there 
is only a female child of three years 
old, whose legitimacy and right to the 
throne would not fail to be questioned 
were the Carlist party again to unfurl 
the standard of rebellion. And besides 
all this, the old, but now proscribed 
Salic law of succession is still regarded 
with favour by a large portion of the 
community, who, so far as the dignity 
of the Crown is concerned, have any- 
thing but gained by the opening up of 
the succession to the female line. 

By their coup-d’etat and dissolution 
of the Chambers last spring, the 
Spanish Government succeeded in 
gagging the powerful opposition which 
was preparing against them in the 
Legislature ; but the unpopularity of 
the Cabinet is at present greater than 
ever. Financial embarrassments are 
the most fertile of all causes of revolu- 
tion, by at once discontenting the 
people, and weakening the Govern. 
ment’s power of repressing disorders. 
In Spain this most fundamental of all 
species of embarrassments is at present 
pretty near a crisis; and the recent 
*‘run” on the Bank was not more a 
measure of opposition to the Ministry, 
than a natural consequence of the em- 
barrassed and very unsettled state of 
the country. The Heraldo, the organ 
of the Prime-Minister, M. Sartorius, 
declares that the Government will 
*¢ burn its last cartridge” before yield- 
ing to the exactions of the “ rebels,” 
whatever form they may assume, — 
but the unpopularity of the Cabinet is 
universal; and a letter from a good 
authority at Madrid says: — ‘It is 
impossible to exaggerate the universal 
hatred in which the Ministry is held. 
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This is so great that 1 doubt whether 
Spain will be a possible residence for 
the members of the present Cabinet 
when it shall be dissolved, and whether 
they will not be compelled (no matter 
whosucceeds them) toquit their country 
and their places at one and the same 
time. They have contrived to disgust 
and offend everybody, even many of 
their own partisans.” 

But Spain’s dangers are not all inter- 
nal, The discontent within is fomented 
from without. The more we study Rus. 
sian diplomacy—and we have studied it 
and watched it closely — the more it 
appears at the present crisis to be ubi- 
y eam We find it represented by 

ozens of agents in the United States, 
spying out the land, fitting out pri- 
vateers,* and whispering into the 
ear of the young Republic at once 
of fresh profits and of new power. 
We find it—do not start, good reader, 
for this is a fact — pretending to fra- 
ternise with the Red Republicans of 
Italy, in order to raise them against 
Austria, should the bold-hearted young 
Emperor dare to cast off the dictato- 
rial influence of the Czar. Within 
the last three months these ubiquitous 
emissaries of this most Machiavellian 
Despotism that ever cursed the world 
have made their appearance both in 
Spain and Portugal, in such numbers 
as to be generally alluded to, though 
apparently but little thought of, by 
the press. It is not difficult to divine 
the object of their mission. Our 
readers cannot have forgotten the 
swarm of Russian nobles and officers, 
including several members of the Czar’s 
own family, who in June last began 
to take up their quarters at the various 
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German Courts, at Paris, and in Eng. 
land. Health, the baths, change of 
air, was the excuse generally made for 
these unusual visits, and they were al- 
most universally regarded at the time 
as omens of peace; but the whole 
movement is now seen to have been a 
ruse, and for purposes of intrigue and 
diplomacy. We need have no hesita- 
tion in ascribing the presence of these 
Russian visitors in the Peninsula to 
still more decidedly sinister motives. 
The Czar, we dare say, does not ex» 
pect to gain Spain in such a way as to 
obtain direct military assistance from 
her in the struggle —nor is she ca. 
pable of giving such ; but he perceives 
that she may be made the means of 
distracting the attention and energies 
of France. The outbreak of a Car- 
list war, or commotionsin Spain, would 
weaken the power of the French Em- 
peror, either for attack or defence, by 
compelling him to assemble an army 
along the frontier of the Pyrenees, 
either for observation, or for actual in- 
terference in the distracted Peninsula. 
That there are elements for such a Car. 
list rising in Spain, will be seen from 
the following editorial communication 
in a Barcelona journal :— 


“A person who has just arrived from 
France, and who, we believe, relates faith- 
fully what he has seen, has given us the 
information which we are about to publish, 
as it coincides with the accounts given re- 
cently on the same subject by some of the 
Madrid journals. 

“Various Carlist emigrants who were in 
Italy have entered France. The person al- 
luded to has seen a considerable number 
entering who came from Nice and its neigh- 
bourhood, and, perhaps, much further off: 


* We hear, by the last intelligence from New York, that certain vessels have been pur- 
chased by the agents of Russia, and sent to some place to be fitted out as privateers, and 
that vessels of that questionable character are now on the ocean. The writer adds, “ that 
as there is no port to which they can carry prizes,” they will confine themselves to the sei- 
zure of specie and the destruction of property ; in other words, should one of these pirates 
have the good fortune to meet an unarmed Australian treasure-ship, it would take the spe- 
cie, scuttle the ship, and, perhaps, make the crew and passengers walk the plank, to pre- 
vent any disagreeable evidence from ever turning up. It is further said that these vessels 
will sail under American colours, in the expectation that, if a British cruiser made a 
capture of them, the national jealousy of the American people would be offended, and a 
cause of difference would be opened between England and the United States. There is only 
one way of dealing with the question, and that is by following the example set by the 
American Government in 1846, when President Polk, in his annual message to Congress, 
declared that he would treat all privateers, whether commissioned or not, as pirates and 
robbers. We therefore hope, should any of these Russian pirates, sailing under American 
colours, fall into the hands of our cruisers, that they will be taught a lesson which may 
deter similar attempts from being ever again made. 
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he spoke with some at Draguinan and other 
French towns. Although the French Govern- 
ment generally sends them into the interior, 
and destines them to Valence, some of them 
contrive to remain at Avignon, Marsal is 
at the latter place ; he has a store of hempen 
goods, and goes frequently to Montpellier, 
and sometimes as far as Perpignan. 

“ All the Carlists who enter have the com- 
mission of officers, and also certificates, which 
they call rewards for valour and sufferings. 
These documents have the signature of 
Arevalo,who entitles himself Captain-General 
of Aragon, Valencia, and Murcia, and ad in- 
terim of Catalonia. 

‘In the conversations which some of them 
had with him, they stated that they had 
orders to approach Spain, because the Eastern 
war will offer an occasion to the Carlist 
party to take advantage of the aid which 
Russia will give it. 

“ This is what has been related to us. We 
are not of those who think that a Russian 
army may come to place Montemolin on the 
throne, nor of those who conceive that the 
Carlist emigrants are numerous enough to 
form an army. Whoever reflects on the 
number of Carlists who have been able to 
remain in France, considering those who 
took refuge there when their forces were 
dissolved, and those who, with the know- 
ledge of the Government, have returned to 
their country, will know that there might, 
perhaps, be a nucleus for a future organisa- 
tion, but not an invading force. 

“But if we do not fear those who may 
return from Italy, we think that the Govern- 
ment ought not to lose sight of certain Abso- 
lutist organisations and plans in the interior, 
with ramifications abroad; that there are 
vast affiliations in all countries against the 
cause of liberty, and against the representa- 
tive system; that money can do a great deal 
at the present epoch; and that certain pro- 
pagandas, which assuredly do not desire to 
maintain the Constitution, dispose of large 
sums. This is what inspires us with mis- 
trust—although, in truth, it would give us 
little care, if unfortunately we had not ob- 
served for years that the Government does 
not seek to prevent terrible evils which 
zhreaten for the future.” 


It is now six months since these 
remarks appeared in the Spanish jour. 
nal from which they are extracted. 
They attracted little attention at the 
time; but the whole tenor of subse- 
quent events—the increasing unpopu- 
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larity of the Queen and the Ministry, 
the embarrassment of the national 
finances, the influx of Russian agents, 
and the revolts at Saragossa and Bar- 
celona, which the latest accounts re- 
present of a Carlist complexion, and 
on the eve of again breaking out — 
may enable our readers to appre- 
ciate the significance of the above 
statements of the Spanish editor. In- 
deed a despatch from Madrid has just 
been received, to the effect that serious 
apprehensions are entertained of an 
émeute in the capital itself.* We have 
said that any convulsion in Spain can- 
not fail to subserve the interests of 
Russia, by distracting the attention 
and military forces of the French 
Emperor. But any such revolution 
must, as events indicate, be a Carlist 
one, — for Spain is royal to the heart, 
and will not part with one sovereign 
without getting another of the same 
line. Now, were the Carlists, backed 
by Russian gold, to prove successful 
over the lukewarm adherents of the 
present unrespected Sovereign, the 
Count de Montemolin, son of Don 
Carlos—a prince in the prime of life, 
being in his thirty-sixth year—would 
indubitably mount the throne. The 
state of Spain always does, and always 
must deeply affect its neighbour, France, 
and a different regime cannot long 
exist in the two countries without pro. 
ducing a rupture. It was a percep. 
tion of this truth that made Louis 
XIV. engage in the long and bloody 
War of the Succession, by which he 
strove to establish a Bourbon dynasty 
and regime in Spain; it was a similar 
feeling that made Napoleon dethrone 
the Spanish Bourbons, and attempt to 
establish his own family in their stead; 
and finally, it was the same cause (a 
regard for his own safety) which com. 

led Louis XVIII. to invade Spain 
in 1823, to put down the revolution, 
and re-establish the tottering cause of 
Legitimacy and Absolutism. If, then, 
a Carlist revolution be accomplished in 
Spain, the effect upon France cannot 
fail to be most detrimental to the for- 
tunes of the French Emperor. Legiti- 
macy—backed by the priests, who at 


* “Madrid, June 8. — Alarming rumours of an outbreak for to-day have been spread 
during the last two days, but everything has been perfectly tranquil. It is now said that the 


rising has been postponed for a week. 


It is said, also, that some arrests were made last night 


amongst the officers of the garrison, but this is not true.” 
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heart support it to a man —is still 
strong in France; and should anything 
befall Louis Napoleon (which may 
Heaven forbid), a Bourbon will cer- 
tainly re-ascend the throne. For, the 
French people, frightened to death by 
the Red spectre of anarchy and Social- 
ism, will accept any form of government 
rather than relapse into the horrors of 
revolution; and the Count de Cham- 
bord is the only man of mark, vice 
Louis Napoleon, to whom the coun- 
try can turn its eyes; and he will, 
moreover, be backed by the whole influ. 
ence of the Absolutist Courts on the 
Continent; and, if any one doubts 
as to what would be the policy oo 
sued by Henri Cinq, let him recollect 
(what we pointed out in the opening 
article of last number) that the last act 
of Charles X., before he was driven 
from the throne, was an agreement 
with the Emperor Nicholas, in virtue 
of which Russia was to take possession 
of Turkey—and France, with Russian 
help, be aggrandised at the expense of 
Britain ! 

Do not let it be imagined that these 
are speculations reaching too far into 
the future to be of much immediate mo. 
ment. They are inevitable deductions 
from the events and influences which 
we see in play around us at this very 
hour. They are the very first elements 
to be considered by our statesmen, in 
the present unparalleled dilemma of 
Europe. If the United States attack 
Cuba, France must join Spain, — and 
then what are we to do? Beet as we 
are to France by the closest ties of alli- 
ance and self-interest, how are we to 
sever from her on so vitala pointasthis, 
without breaking up the alliance against 
Russia? Are we to frustrate the pros- 
pective natural alliance and help of 
America, or are we to abandon our 

resent and indispensable allies of 

rance and Spain? Such is the choice 
presented to us ;—was there ever one 
more fraught with peril and embar- 
rassment? A Carlist revolution in 
Spain would put a new complexion on 
the matter, and justify our non-inter- 
ference; but the position of France 
and England, though relieved of the 
American difficultyby sucha revolution, 
would be made proportionably worse 
as regards the European difficulty, by 
the secession of Spain to the cause of 
Absolutism and Legitimacy. The 
Emperor Napoleon’s is a life as pre- 


carious as it is valuable, and it behoves 
us to take care how we enter upon un- 
dertakings from which France would 
recede as soon as she has lost the re- 
markable man who now directs her 
counsels, 

Such is the dilemma in which Europe 
and the cause of freedom are now 
placed by the ambition of the Ameri- 
can Republic. And if we believed that 
this were all the truth, if we believed 
that nothing remained to the Western 
Powers but an appeal to the generosity 
of America, we should indeed consider 
the dilemma a most hopeless one. But 
the case is not so; and it is clear to us 
that if the Americans persevere in their 
present design—if they are resolved to 
win for themselves, for all time, the ig- 
nominy of the sarcasm, that Freedom's 
extremity is America’s opportunity—it 
will be at a heavier cost to them than 
mere loss of character. Nothing, in- 
deed, could be more propitious than 
the external relations of the Union at 
present in this respect: to use a French 
phrase, it is completely ‘* master of the 
position.” But its internal condition 
presents a very different aspect. If a 
mingled terror of Absolutism on the one 
hand, and Red Republicanism on the 
other, now paralyses the strength of 
Europe, and threatens only to be ex- 
changed for an actual and barbarising 
struggle between these opposite powers, 
America, on her side, is not free from 
corresponding elements of strife and 
convulsion. Slavery is the Gordian-knot 
of the New World; which must be 
solved some day ; and there is too much 
probability that it will be violently cut 
rather than quietly unloosed. Three 
millions of a coloured race — not igno- 
rant Negroes, fresh from the sands of 
Africa, but who have lived for several 
generations in contact with civilisation, 
and in the veins of a large proportion 
of whom runs the best blood in the 
Union; not all with the sooty-black and 
blubber-lips of the Negro, but passing 
through every shade of colour, feature, 
and intellect, and not a few of them 
rivalling, in all respects, the best speci- 
mens of the Caucasian race; and hence 
not leaderless, but abounding in men 
of talent and resolution, whose hot 
passions boil at being trodden under 
foot by men whose blood is hardly dif. 
ferent from their own ; — such a race, 
we say, cannot be kept for ever in their 
present state of galling servitude. The 
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southern planters—and from their point 
of view they are probably right—are 
resolved to make no concessions to the 
slave population. At present their po- 
licy, in this matter, is reactionary ; 
their measures more stringent than 
ever—a course which must lead to a 
more violent solution of the question at 
last. 

Now, whenever such a crisis comes, 
it will paralyse the United States. Be 
they as ambitious as they may, as co- 
vetous and resolved on foreign conquest 
as it is possible for them to be, no 
sooner does the crisis of the slavery 
— approach, than it will paralyse 
their strength for external effort. As 
to the ultimate effects of this eventu- 
ality upon the fabric of the Union, we 
now speculate nothing. We content 
ourselves with affirming that; when it 
comes, it will temporarily paralyse the 
whole external power of the United 
States. And such an event, we shall 
now show, is sufticiently visible in per- 
spective to form a vital element of 
consideration in an estimate of the 
a position of the Union—especial- 

y as regards the contemplated attack 
upon Cuba, with which it seems to us 
to be closely connected. 

Before noticing the indignation and 


or irritation which the Nebraska 
illis at present producing in the Nor- 
thern States, or the danger with which 
any attack upon Cuba is fraught to the 
South itself, let us understand the re- 
lative position of political parties in the 


Union. And here it is important to 
observe, that the Whigs and Demo- 
crats of America are really Northern 
parties; and that the Southerners are 
a separate interest, as absorbed in sup- 
port of slavery as the Irish Brigade in 
our Parliament is in behalf of Roman- 
ism, and coalescing with either of the 
other parties which bid highest for its 
support. It is by steadily acting upon 
this principle that the slave-holders 
have repeatedly managed, since the be- 
ginning of the century to win a losing 
game. Hardly had the Union fairly 
started on its career, when it became 
evident that the Free States were ra- 
pidly distancing in point of wealth and 
population, and consequently represen- 
tation, their slave-owning competitors. 
A few years more, and a feeble band of 
Southern representatives might have 
found themselves contending in Con- 
gress against a powerful majority of 
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Northern opponents, eager to accom- 
plish the abolition of slavery. The 
peril, however,was averted by the coun- 
sels of a seriesof politic leaders, the last 
of whom was that most remarkable 
of modern American statesmen, John 
C. Calhoun. To counterbalance their 
weakness, the Southern delegates took 
advantage of the politieal dissensions 
of the North, and put up their votes to 
the highest bidder, — the price being 
respect for Southern institutions, or, 
in other words, tolerance for Slavery. 
Both Whigs and Democrats have con- 
stantly competed for this powerful ally ; 
and in this way the Missouri Compro- 
mise was effected in 1820, in virtue of 
which slavery was allowed to establish 
itself in any new State south of a cer- 
tain latitude (36° 30’), on condition 
that all new States to the north of that 
line should be ‘‘ free soil.” A great 
strife arose, twenty years later, when 
California (which lies half to the north 
and half to the south of this line) came 
to be added to the Union; but ulti- 
mately it was resolved that that State 
should be allowed to fix its own consti- 
tution. In this matter the free-soilers 
only held their own ground,—but now 
they are totally worsted by the success 
of the Southerners in carrying the fa- 
mous, Nebraska Bill, which has just 
passed through both Houses of the 
American Legislature. 

The purport of this measure is to 
abolish the Missouri Compromise, by 
extending the limits within which sla- 
very may be established. The terri- 
tory of Nebraska is a vast tract of 
land, extending from Missouri to the 
Rocky Mountains, which has lately 
been cleared and settled on to such an 
extent as to entitle it to be recognised 
as an integral part of the Union. By 
its position to the north of the Com- 
promise-line, it belongs indubitably to 
the region of freedom, and accordingly 
the Abolitionists demanded that it 
should be formed into a Free-soil 
State. But the Southern delegates 
made a desperate and ingenious on- 
set—alleging, that in the case of Cali- 
fornia the Compromise was virtually 
abolished, and all States, whether 
north or south of the line, left free to 
choose their own constitution. The 
Free-soilers deny that such was the 
case, and moreover affirm that the 
proposal to allow Nebraska to choose 
its own constitution only presents an 
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appearance of liberty of choice, while 
in reality it is a coercive measure. 
The bill, it seems, virtually places the 


form of Government at the disposal of 


Congress, by giving to the President 
: (who is a strong pro-slavery man) 
the power of appointing the first 
governor and judges of the new State, 
and by so limiting the right of suffrage 
as to place all who are not naturalised 
on a level with slaves as to political 
rights. And thus, it is alleged, looking 
at the character of the territory, the 
election of the representatives of Ne- 
braska will fall into the hands of the 
planters—the emigrants not being na- 
turalised — and, consequently, having 
no right to exercise the franchise, 
That some such result is contemplated 
may be inferred from the eagerness ot 
the slaveholding party to carry the 
measure.” In the House of Represen- 
tatives it gave rise to the most violent 
altercations ; and so great was the op- 
position of the minority that the majo- 
rity adopted the despotic, though per- 
haps excusable step of bringing the 
debate to a compulsory close. To give 
an idea of the fierce animosity of the 
pererings we may quote the fol- 
owing :— 


“Tn a sitting which lasted from noon on 
Thursday (11th May) to twenty minutes to 
twelve on the Friday night, such a violent 
dispute arose, that but for the interference of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, a fight would in- 
stantly have ensued, and probably would 
have become general. The Washington cor- 
respondent of the Tribune states that several 
members now wear arms in the House. In 
the sitting on the 15th a quarrel arose be- 
tween Mr. Hunt and Mr. Craigie, and it 
was expected that a hostile meeting would 
take place, but when the packet left they 
had not been able to settle who was the 
person first insulted. According to the cor- 
respondent of the Tribune, one of the deputy- 
speakers (for the Speaker cannot retain the 
chair during a thirty-six hours’ sitting) has 
begun to limit those who address the House 
to half the usual time, and ‘exact from 
them a promise to make no motion for ad- 
journment as a consideration for his giving 
them the floor.” On the 15th a resolution 
was agreed to, by 114 against 59, that the 
debate be closed on the following Saturday 
at noon.” 


A conviction that in gaining this 
point they gain not only additional 
strength, but a precedent for future 
measures of the same kind, induced 
the legislative Halleys and Legrees to 
put forth their whole strength; and 
they have succeeded — the Nebraska 
Bill now only awaiting the assent of 
the President (which will be readily 
given) to become the law of the usd. 

The Northern States are naturally 
much exasperated at the passing of 
this Bill. It is an affront to their in- 
stitutions, — an open violation of the 
Act of Compromise, — and a fresh op- 
portunity for slavery to extend its 
baleful dominion. The temper of the 
people is far from quiescent, and 
Fugitive-Slave-Law riots have broken 
out with increased bitterness and de- 
termination. The most remarkable of 
these were those which took place at 
Syracuse and Boston on the 26th May. 
At the former of those places, the 
Abolitionists, learning that a fugitive 
would pass through the town in cus- 
tody of a United ‘States’ marshal, the 
bells were tolled, and a crowd of some 
thousand persons assembled at the 
railway-station to effect a rescue. The 
slave, however, had escaped from his 
gaolers into Canada, and the crowd 
retired, “ evidently disappointed.” At 
Boston it was a much more serious 
business, — blood having been shed, 
cannons planted in the streets, and the 
whole scene being one more suited to 
the worst-governed countries of the 
Old World than to Anglo-Saxon Ame- 
rica. A local authority thus narrates 
the affair :— 


“The Abolitionists, hearing that a slave 
named Burns had been arrested, called a 
meeting at Faneuil-hall, at which a resolu- 
tion was adopted, to attend at the court- 
room when the examination took place. 
While this was going on in Fanueil-hall, a 
large crowd of negroes collected about the 
court-house, and an emissary was despatched 
to the white men’s meeting, informing them 
that the building in which the slave was con- 
fined was about being stormed. The mob 
at this time had reached several thousand, 
when a desperate assault was made upon the 
building, a huge piece of timber serving the 
purpose of a battering-ram in demolishing 


* By the last mail we learn that, “ according to the Western journals, the emigration of 


slaveholders to Nebraska was very extensive.” 
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the door. Stones and other missiles were 
freely used, and pistol shots fired; but just as 
the storming party were on the point of 
forcing an entrance into the court-house, a 
body of police rushed upon them, captured 
about a dozen of the most active ringlead- 
ers, and finally succeeded in dispersing the 
mob and restoring order. During the riot 
one of the special officers of the United 
States’ marshal was shot dead. At midnight 
two military companies reached Court- 
square, and were quartered at the City-hall 
and at the court-house. A large force was 
detached for duty during the night, includ- 
ing an entire regiment of the Massachusetts 
Militia, which had been called out for duty. 
On the 29th the excitement continued to 
be very great. An association from Wor- 
cester, called the ‘Freedom Club,’ was in 
town all that day, and held a meeting at the 
Tremont Temple in the evening, where se- 
veral highly inflammatory speeches were 
made. At five o’clock in the afternoon it 
was estimated that not less than 10,000 
people surrounded the Court-house. The 
military remained on duty. Theodore Par- 
ker preached a discourse on Sunday, in which 
he denounced the commissioner. A handbill 
was in circulation in Boston, stating that the 
sum demanded for the purchase of Burns, 
the fugitive, had been raised by subscription, 
but that Colonel Suttle refused to sell the 
man. 

“In spite of the proved alibi, the victim 
was surrendered. The square was cleared 
by the military, and cannon planted. The 
mayor would not permit the tolling of the 
bells in the city ; but the country towns and 
villages thus sounded the dirge of the liber- 
ties of Massachusetts. Placed within a hol- 
low square of armed police, and guarded by 
marines, infantry, and artillery, the poor 
negro, whose name will live in history, was 
removed to the harbour, escorted by twenty 
thousand citizens. Persons thronged the 
wharves who had come eighty miles from 
the interior to see one who will probably be 
found to have been the innocent occasion of 
the greatest events that have befallen the 
Union since its formation. He was embarked 
about three, p.m., on Friday, June 2nd, and 
the steamer immediately departed for Vir- 
ginia. The standards of the troops were 
hissed, and the American flag was hung out 
in Court-street, draped in mourning. Every 
newspaper shows that the excitement is 
spreading, and that the free states are vigi- 
lantly on their guard against kidnappers.” 


The correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle thus shows the connexion of 
those formidable riots with the recent 
policy of the slave-holding party :— 


“This sudden and powerful hostility 
against the Fugitive Slave Law has been 
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called into action by the passage through 
Congress of Senator Douglass’s very impru- 
dent Nebraska Bill, which not only permits 
the existence of slavery by a vote of the 
people in Nebraska and Kansas, but it ab- 
solutely and for ever annuls the Missouri 
Compromise to the effect that there should be 
no slavery in any new territory north of la- 
titude thirty-six degrees thirty minutes. 
How true and unanswerable is the remark of 
anti-slavery statesmen, who contend that if 
the Missouri Compromise could be thus easily 
broken, they should claim a revocation and 
abrogation of the later compromise which 
contains the obnoxious Fugitive Slave Law ! 
Besides, the North feels that it has made 
humiliating concessions to the South on al- 
most every point, and that it is time for 
Northern policy to be recognised and re- 
spected. The feeling between the two sec- 
tions of the Union is stronger than it ought 
to be, and should the South push their claims 
much further, it will soon be found that the 
Boston fugitive slave riot is but the beginning 
of the end.” 


It is not to be wondered at that the 
Anti-slavery party should feel thus 
alarmed and indignant at the progress of 
their opponents. They not only see the 
Slave-party at present in the ascend- 
ant, and resolved to push their success 
to the utmost, but they know, too, in 
regard to Texas, that a clause was 
caused to be inserted in the treaty of 
annexation by Mr. Calhoun, pledg- 
ing the Government of the United 
States to create three or four States 
out of Texas, as soon as the territory 
should be sufficiently populated; and 
although no one supposed at the time 
that the South would ever be strong 
enough to exact the fulfilment of that 
stipulation, the Free-soilers now begin 
to look with alarm at the prospect of 
this great addition to the strength of 
their domineering antagonists. The 
general feeling is, that the Slave-party 
will be content with nothing short of 
absolute supremacy ; and, even before 
the passing of the Nebraska Bill, Mrs. 
H. B. Stowe, who is probably as clear- 
headed an observer as she is an ani- 
mated and gifted writer, thus expressed 
her sentiments to a friend in this coun- 
try, as to the apparently approaching 
crisis between the North and the 
South :— 


“ Andover, March 16, 1854. 


“ Tn regard to the present state of the Anti-slavery 
cause, you must have perceived ere this from the 
American prints, that « crisis of great magnitude 
has arrived which is arousing this country to its 
lowest depths. 
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“ The infamous Nebraska Bill, by which in effect 
the whole unoccupied territory of the United States 
is given up to slavery, has now passed the Senate, 
and will soon be before the House. No event since 
the time of our revolution has produced such a sen- 
sation, or promises so thoroughly to arouse the whole 
northern States to the real nature and plans of the 
southern slave power, It is now plainy seen that 
the policy of slavery is extension, and that this move- 
ment is nothing less than a plan to extend this deso- 
lating curse over the whole country. All parties in 
the northern States are arousing, conventions and 
mase-meetings, without respect of party, are con- 
stantly being held, and remonstrances, petitions, and 
memorials being sent by every mail. The clergy of 
New England, of all denominations, have sent to 
Congress a mammoth protest, having three thousand 
signatures. Besides this, various religious bodies 
have protested, and the clergymen of New York city, 
of all denominations, have united in a protest, and, 
in some cases, conventions of clergymen have been 
called for the special purpose of considering what is 
to be done. 

“In this state of things it is impossible to speak de- 
finitely of the results, We can only see that a wide 
and vast agitation is coming up, whose results are of 
incalculable importance, and whose extent no mortal 
eye can foresee. The whole force of the slave power 
is now concentrated on the one design—to seize the 
whole power and influence of the nation, and use 
them for the upholding of slavery; to avert the in- 
tolerable pressure of public sentiment by spreading it 
over the whole country, and using all the material 
wealth and prosperity which freedom has given asa 
cloak and sanction under which slavery may, for 
years to come, prolong its existence. 

** Never was liberty more seriously and more de- 
liberately menaced ; but God is on the side of right, 
and right at last must prevail. My trust is, that this 
agitation shall precede the final destruction of the 
evil.—Very truly yours, 

“H. B. Stowe.” 


The Free-soilers say truly, that the 
ambition of the Slaveholders is in- 
satiable. Not content with this tri- 
umph in regard to the Nebraska Bill, 
and the prospective addition to their 
strength from the new States to be 
created in Texas, the leading men of 
the South are bent upon annexing 
Cuba as a fresh trophy of their power. 
The island is large and populous 
enough to cut up immediately into 
three or four Slave States; and besides 
a teeming soil and luxuriant crops, it 
bears on its surface a population of 
slaves whom it would be most profit- 
able to capture. The annexation of 
Cuba, indeed, would secure to the 
South the same superiority in actual 
strength, which the passing of the Ne- 
braska Bill has restored it in moral 
position. For this most sufficient 
reason it is that the sagacious politi- 
cians of the Southern States are fore- 
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most in adding fuel to the fast-spread- 
ing popular excitement against Spain. 
The North is far from viewing such 
projects with indifference ; and one of 
the most powerful organs of the Abo- 
litionists in New York, in some judi- 
cious remarks on this subject, warns 
the South “to mind its eye ;” but un- 
fortunately nothing short of the most 
pressing emergency will suflice to unite 
the factions of the North against their 
united and energetic rivals: and, as 
in the case of Texas and of the Mexi- 
can war, the plans of the South are 

enerally accomplished before the feel- 
ing of the North is effectually roused 
to resentment and resistance. 

The very success of the South, how- 
ever, is now endangering its position: 
it is challenging a crisis — and a crisis 
will come. And we believe that, if the 
Annexationists succeed in their con- 
templated rape of Cuba, the event will 
infallibly be followed by a reaction 
against Slavery which willshake the Fe- 
deration toits centre. The fillibusters 
of the South need not expect to find an 
easy conquest in Cuba; and, as we have 
shown, rather than yield the island 
to the invaders, the Spaniards have re- 
solved to set free the Negroes, who will 
fight to the death sooner than submit to 
American Planters. No one who 
knows the history of St. Domingo, and 
the exploits of Toussaint l’Ouverture 
and his blacks against the best troops 
of France, will think lightly of such a 
struggle. And once this slave-war is 
commenced, who is to guarantee that it 
will not spread? Is King Soulouque 
and his black subjects—so enamoured 
of fighting, that nothing but foreign 
intervention keeps them from constant 
warring against the European portion 
of St. Domingo — to remain apathetic 
while the neighbour-island of Cuba is 
being conquered by the enemies of 
their race?* And what forbids—now 
that, under the pressure of the war 
in Europe, we have withdrawn our 
wonted garrisons from the West Indies 
—that the Negroes in our own colonies 
should rise in support of their brethren 
fighting in Cuba? Nay, in such cir- 


* The restless men of the South do not confine their projects to Cuba alone, but have 
already cast covetous eyes upon the territory of King Soulouque. By the latest news, it is 
confidently reported that an agent has been sent to the republic of Dominica, in the island of 
St. Domingo, to treat about annexation. If such agent succeed, the entire island will soon 


follow, as the Emperor Soulouque’s sceptre would probably be stricken from his grasp. 
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cumstances, may not the flame of re- 
volt extend to the mainland, and a 
slave-rebellion arise in the heart of 
the Southern States themselves? And 
finally, in such a case, what degree of 
help can the South expect from the 
North? and are the Abolitionists and 
Free-soilers in a temper just now to 
aid heartily in putting down an insur- 
rection which, if let alone, would 
effectually make an end of slavery in 
the New World ?* 

Such considerations, it seems to us, 
ought to teach all parties in the United 
States, and especially the hot-headed 
men of the South, to consider well be- 
fore they rush into a war with Spain, 
or seize upon the inviting but perilous 
opportunity for ‘‘ annexation,” now 
afforded by the warin Europe. They 
fancy, doubtless, that by so doing they 
will steal a march upon the Western 
Powers—but a calm inspection of the 
facts leads rather to the supposition 
that they will only be overreaching 
themselves. There is a Nemesis in 
human affairs, and at present it seems 
hovering over the destinies of the Anglo- 
American States. Let them ignore the 
ties of blood and the sympathies of 
freedom—let them turn from their 
Mother-country and her allies, and 
seek only to wring a profit from our 
necessities—let them, the champions of 
liberty, play into the hands of the des- 
potic Czar, and, intent only on their 
own aggrandisement, snatch at the 
colonial possessions of Spain; and in 
that very hour, we believe, they will 
themselves be stabbed to the heart. 
In that very hour, and in the very act 
of seizure, their strength, like the out- 
stretched arm of the idolatrous king 
of Israel, will be blasted by the fiat of 
Divine vengeance. 

We have reached the limits of our 
space—yet there is much that we ought 
to say. We have great faith in Ame- 
rica. We know that sooner or later 
her people will perceive their true réle, 
and demand with one voice to stand 
up for freedom and Anglo-Saxonism 
throughout the world. It is for the 
outset of their career alone, in this 
strange crisis, that we tremble. Rus- 
sian despotism has resolved to acknow- 
ledgeno law but the law of the strongest, 
and will accordingly have to wade to 


her conquests through the blood of 
myriads, and amid the unspeakable 
horrors of a whole continent in war 
and commotion ; but let not American 
freedom follow so ignoble and so self- 
pernicious an example. To the calm 
contemplator of events, the New World 
is already seen destined'to be hers from 
the Canadian lakes to the Isthmus of 
Darien. Let, then, America go but 
honestly to work, and the triumph will 
be hers without a blow. Let but her 
overflowing settlers spread peacefully 
among the indolent populations of Cen- 
tral America; let her deploy among 
them her energy, her wealth, and the 
marvels of mechanical invention and 
industrial civilisation ; let her show to 
them the usefulness as well as true no- 
bility of free institutions, and even the 
somnolent offspring of Spain will awake 
from their long torpor, and grow de- 
sirous of imitating so noble an exam- 
ple. And so at length, tired of the 
alternate anarchy and despotism to 
which they have been subjected, and 
inoculated alike with American blood 
and American feelings, the Spanish 
States will willingly enrol themselves 
as component parts of the Union, and 
thus bring the frontiers of the vast con- 
federacy to the southern limits of the 
North American continent. 

England is not the rival of the 
United States. The blood of the two 
nations is, in reality, not more akin 
than are their interests. Look at India 
and Australia, with Aden, the Ionian 
Islands, Malta, and Gibraltar, like 
connecting links between, and it will 
be seen that it is the Eastern, and not 
the Western isthmus of the world, that 
is the true quarter for British jealousy, 
the true polestar to direct the future 
efforts of England. Let not, then, the 
two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race be jealous and quarrelsome for 
nought. We have no interests in Cen- 
tral America to compare with those at 
stake in the Old World. Let both 
parties be frank and open. Let us 
explicitly renounce all intention of 

ushing our own interests, or thwart- 
ing those of the United States, in Cen- 
tral America; and our transatlantic 
brethren, jealous though they be, will 
cease their superfluous intriguing and 
foolish rhodomontades against our tiny 


* At least in its present form, which is a system of caste the most rigid the world ever saw, 
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settlement of Honduras. The time ma 
come, even, it seems to us, when it will 
be for our interest to part with such 
settlements to our southward-moving 
brethren in the States, on condition of 
assistance to be rendered us in advanc- 
ing our interests in a quarter which 
more nearly concerns us. 

One word more, and our remarks 
upon this momentous dilemma will be 
ended. ‘* Are we to wait, then,” the 
Americans may say, “ indefinitely, un- 
til the Cuban pear drop ripe and mel- 
low into our hands?” Certainly, we 
reply, for your own sakes as much as 
for others. Spain’s hold upon that 
colony is relaxing ; and we mistake not 
if the present great exertions she is 
making to retain it will not, by drafting 
so many troopsand so much money from 
the mother-country, facilitate a revo- 
lution at home, which will wholly 
prostrate her strength for foreign enter- 
prise. In such a case, Cuba—like the 
South American States in 1810 — will 
break off from the mother-ccuntry, 
and, as it must lean on some stronger 
neighbour, will by-and-bye fraternise 
with the Union. The great object of 
the Americans ought to be, to get it 
quietly, and with the consent of the 
inhabitants. Even then, if the South- 
erners are not prudent, its acquisition 


may prove a source of embarrassment ; 
but the most pregnant danger, at least, 
will thereby be escaped—namely, a pro- 
tracted servile war. 

This article has not been penned as 
a mere exertion of the intellect. We 
earnestly desire to arouse the attention 
of our countrymen—and of the Ameri- 
cans also, if our feeble voice can reach 
so far—to the subject under considera- 
tion ; convinced that the interests of 
both nations do not clash, but har- 
monise,—that each can assist the other 
without detriment to itself,—and that 
in the mutual interchange of such aid 
depend the best hopes of the civilised 
world, as from the antagonism of the 
two peoples must spring its direst dis- 
asters. For reasons which we have in- 
dicated—but from obvious motives, not 
enlarged upon, we fear there is a pro- 
bability that, as the present war rolls 
on, England will find herself wholly 
severed from her Continental alliances. 
In such an hour of isolation she will 
need the support of her colonies, both 
old and young,—and we know that she 
will haveit. But then—and this is the 
great object of our anxiety, — let not 
our own present policy, or that of the 
United States, be such as to render 
that future alliance impossible, or tec 
late. 
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The 33rd Regiment at Quatre Bras. 







THE 33RD REGIMENT AT QUATRE BRAS. 





We regret that an expression justly offensive to the old officers of this gallant 


corps should inadvertently have found its way into the pages of our May Num- 






ber. Our contributor, on discovering the mistake, has frankly acknowledged 





his error; and we trust the subjoined apology and explanation will be satisfac- 





tory to the regiment, and the surviving officers who signed the remonstrance. 






Their esprit de corps commands our warm sympathy and respect. 











TO THE PUBLISHER OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 





40, Melville-street, Edinburgh, 24th May, 1854. 

Srr,—TI hope the accompanying letter will be admitted into the June Number 
of the Dusiis Untversity Macazive. It is signed by Major-General Parkin- 
son, Lieut.-Colonel Harty, Lieut.-Colonel Trevor, Lieut.-Colonel Whannell, 
Lieut.-Colonel Westmore, Surgeon Sir George Ballingall, and by Lieutenant 
Pattison, and myself, Lieutenant Pagan. 

We have no controversy, you will observe, with either publisher or editor. 
Our sole object is to vindicate our old and respected regiment (the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s) from a most unfounded charge, and this we think the more incumbent 
upon us that the corps being now employed on active service cannot be supposed 
to be in a condition to watch with jealous care its former laurels and reputa- 
tion, though we have no doubt of its adding to both. 

Your most obedient servant, 














(Signed) 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 





Sm,—You must be sufficiently acquainted with the spirit which pervades the 
British army to know that next to an officer’s personal honour, that of his regi- 
ment is nearest his heart. 

Our attention has been directed to an article in your May Number, purporting 
to be a “ Memoir” of the late Colonel Cameron, of the 92nd regiment. We have 
no intention or desire to detract from the praise so plentifully heaped on the 
Gordon Highlanders, or any other regiment ; but, as old officers of the 33rd, who 
served in it during the campaign of 1815, and long after, we feel ourselves not only 

, entitled but compelled to deny, in the most explicit terms, the accuracy of a 
passage in which that corps is said to have disgraced itself, by stripping, not only 
its Highland neighbours, but its own officers, who were killed or wounded at 

We content ourselves with asserting this to be a most unfounded 













Quatre Bras. 
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charge, from whatever quarter it may have come; and we remain, sir, your 
obedient servants, 
(Signed) 
E. Parxtnson, Major General, late 33rd regiment. 
J. M. Harry, Lieut.-Col, late 33rd regiment. 
A. H. Trevor, Lieut.-Col. late 33rd regiment. 
G. Wuannext, late Lieut.-Col. 33rd regiment. 
Ricuarp Westmorg, Lieut.-Col. late 33rd regiment. 
Gro. Batiincatt, Surgeon, late 33rd regiment. 
Frepx. Hore Partison, late Lieut. 33rd regiment. 
S. A. Pagan, late Lieut. 33rd regiment. 


With reference to the Memoir of Colonel Cameron, K.T.S., in the May 
Number of Tae Dustin Untversiry Macazine, in which a passage occurred 
which proved unpleasing to the 33rd regiment, by stating that its soldiers at 
Quatre Bras had stripped some of the killed and wounded; in justice to the 
Editor of the Magazine, and to the few survivors of that gallant corps, the 
Author of the Memoir feels it his duty to state, that after an interview with his 
informant — an officer who was severely wounded at Quatre Bras — he deeply 
regrets to find, that he has fallen into an error and misconception, as the strip- 
ping in question was perpetrated by the fatigue parties who buried the dead 
after the action. 

The Author feels it but just, and due to the soldiers of the 33rd regiment, to 
make this retractation, and begs to assure them, that he has no wish to take 
one leaf from the laurels they so gallantly won on the memorable 16th and 18th 
of June, 1815. 


Tue AvtHor oF THE Memoir 








